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ABSTRACT 

This report examines the kinds of relationships vhich 
existed between black students and white students in the public high 
schools of Indianapolis, Indiana in the 1970*71 school year. 
Variations in race relations among schools and among individuals are 
related to. (1) students' experiences outside of high school--e.g. , 
family, grade school, and neighborhood influences; (2) students' 
personal characteristics; (3) characteristics of the school and of 
the school situation; and (4) students' perceptions of, and feelings 
toward, schoolmates of another race. The study was conducted in 11 
schools, composed of 12 school sites (the freshman class of one 
school was located separately from the rest of that school). These 12 
school sites varied widely in racial composition, ranging from 1 
percent to almost 100 percent black students. School sites also 
varied in a number of other important respects, including rapidity of 
change in racial proportions and distribution of students in the 
various academic programs. Following informal interviews with 
students, teachers, and administrators at each school site, 
questionnaires were administered to a sample of students of each race 
at each school. For all schools, a total of about 2,000 black 
students completed each part of a two-part questionnaire. 
(Author/JH) 
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SUMMARY 



This report examines the kinds of relationships which existed 
between black students and white students in the public high schools 
of Indianapolis, Indiana in the 1970*71 school year. Variations in 
race relations among schools and among individuals are related to 
a) students* experiences outside of high school**e .g< , family, grade 
school, and neighborhood influences; b) students' personal charac* 
teristlcs; c) characteristics of the school and of the school situa- 
tion; and d) students' perceptions of, and feedings toward, school- 
mates of another race. 

The study was conducted in eleven schools, coiq)osed of twelve 
school sites (t\e freshman class of one school was located separately 
from the rest of that school). These twelve school sites varied 
widely in racial composition, ranging from 1 percent black students 
to almost one hundred percent black students. Schcol sites also 
varied in a number of other important respects, including rapidity of 
change in racial proportions and distribution of students in the 
various academic programs. 

Following informal interviews with students, teachers> and admi- 
nistrators at each school site, questionnaires were administered to 
a sample of students of each race at each school. For all schools, 
a total of about 2,000 black students and 2,300 white students com- 
pleted each part of a two-part questionnaire. Data were also 
collected from administrators, from teachers^ and from school records. 

The data show that students of both races are likely to have 
varied experiences with other- race students-- some positive and some 
negative. Most students had some friendly inter- racial contacts and 
substantial proportions had fairly close friendly contacts. However, 
large numbers of students of both races tried to avoid other-race 
students at times and sizable proportions of students, especially 
among Whites^ reported various unfriendly contacts with students of 
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the other race. Overall, the net impact of inter- racial experiences 
on students of both races appears to be positive in toost schools. 
A large majority of both races characterized their overall race re* 
lations in high school as "very friendly" or "fairly friendly." In 
every school site, black students tended to say that their opinions 
of white people had changed for the better, rnther than for the ^worse, 
since coming to high school. Among white students, opinions of black 
people were also more likely to change for the better than for the 
worse in eight out of the eleven sites where Whites attended. In 
two schools^ however, opinion change among white students was pre- 
dominantly negative and in one school positive and negative opinion 
change among Whites was about equal. ' 

Average differences among schools and differences among in-^- 
dividual students, in the frequency of various types of inter-racial 
behavior (avoidance, friendly contact, and unfriendly behavior) were 
related :t0 differences among students and across school situations. 
The data^ show, first, that more friendly inter-racial contacts in- 
high school: occurred among students who had greater contact with ^ " 
other-ra<:e people in grade school, neighborhood, and other community 
settings. Family racial attitudi^s also affect inter- racial behavior 
in high school but the positive effect of friendly inter-racial > 
contacts, outside high school remains even when family attitudes are 
held constant. 

A number of characteristics of students also were associated 
with inter-racial behavior. Students of both races got along better 
with other-race schoolmates when they had less friction with students 
of their own race. Also, both black' S'tudents and white students 
were likely to have more positive inter^^ racial contacts when they had 
more favorable opinions of other-race people prior to high school 
and when they held less ethnocentric racial beliefs. Friendly con- 
tacts between the races occurred more often, also, among students in 
upper clai^ses of the school (i.e., from Freshman to Seniox) and whbre 
students were most diligent and most involved in their academic 
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careers. Black boys were somewhat more likely than black girls to 
have friendly contact with white schoolmates, but white boys were 
somewhat more likely than white girls to avoid black students. 

A variety of aspects of the school situation were related to 
inter*raclal behavior. The greater the percentage of black students 
in a school, the more friendly contacts were reported by white 
students and the less the negative behavior (avoidance, unfriendly 
actions) were reported by black students. Greater opportunity for 
inter- racial contact within the school also was related to more 
friendly contacts between the races. However, relatively rapid 
change in the racial composition of a school in the prior five-year 
period was associated with more frequent avoidance of black students 
by VThltes, 

In addition to opportunity for inter-racial contact within the 
school, a number of conditions of inter-racial contact were related 
to the kinds of race relations which occurred. More positive inter- 
racial contacts occurred when students reported that schoolmates and 
teachers of their own race gave more support to friendly relationships 
between the races. Friendly relationships between the races also 
were more frequent the more that students of each race saw other^ 
race schoolmates as facilitating, rather than hindering, their own 
achievement of personally Important goals, and as greater proportions 
of students cooperated in Intra-racial groups concerned with lnq>rove- 
ments in the schools. In addition, more participation by students 
of both races in extra-curricular activities was associated with more 
friendly interaction between the races. 

With respect to the similarity of the black and white segments 
of the student body, the data show, first, that greater average 
differences in socio-economic background (as indicated by parents* 
education) was associated with more positive race relations, but that 
greater differences in family structure (whether both parents are 
present) were associated with poorer race relations. Differences in 
the relative academic and non- academic status of black and white 



students in a school*, as assessed objectively and as perceived by 
students, were not related consistently to inter-racial behavior, 
'^nwever, greater average differences between black and white students 
h respect to behavior and academic orientations in the school 
.uation--c*g. , in the amount of within-race fighting and in effort 
toward academic goals-**were associated with more negative race rela- 
tions. The relative power of the two racial groups within the school 
also v;as related to inter- racial behavior. In general^ the more 
power that students of either race had (both as indicated by repre- 
sentation in student decision-making groups and as perceived by 
students) , the more positively students of that race acted toward 
students of the other race. Perceptions of favoritism by school 
personnel toward either race, and of the strictness of school disci- 
pline, had little association with inter-racial behavior. 

Finally, a number of types of student perceptions and emotions 
were related to their inter-racial behavior. As might be expected, 
friendly inter-racial contacts were more frequent among students who 
perceived a relatively large proportion of the other race as having 
favorable personal qualities. In addition, perceptions of other- race 
students as physically tough (especially by white students) and as 
good academically were associated with more positive race relations. 
Negative behavior toward other-race students V7as more frequent as 
students of each race became more angry toward, or more fearful of, 
the other race. Loyalty to the school was associated with less 
negative inter- racial behavior, especially among black students. 

The results have implications for actions by the school system 
and other community groups who wish to improve race relations in the 
high schools. A number c£ such actions are suggested, including 
among others: 1) steps to provide greater opportunity for inter- 
racial contact in grade schools, neighborhoods, and other community 
settings; 2) programs to overcome lack of information or distorted 
information on racial matters and to provide students of each race 
with better understanding of the viewpoints of their other-race 
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8choolis;ate«; 3) actions to foster more inter-racial interaction V7ith« 
in the school, under conditions where students of both races have 
consnoD goals and feel an integral part of the school. Specific steps 
suggested for accomplishing these ends include the substantial racial 
integration of the school > providing students of both races with 
input into decision-making; facilitating wide participation by 
students of both races in extra-curricular activities; and enhancing 
opportunities for achievement in the school for students of varied 
backgrounds and interests. 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION AND 
RESEARCH DESIGN 



Chapter I, IntroducClon 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The purpose of this docunent Is to report the relationships among 
the major variables that were included in a recent study of race 
relations in the Indianapolis (Indiana) public high schools. The 
focus of the study was the amount and nature of interaction between 
black and white students In 12 school settings. Inter-racial inter- 
action was viewed both as a consequence of some factors (e.g., 
experience with members of the other race in elementary school) an^i 
as a determinant of other phenomena (e.g., academic performance and 
career aspirations). In this report, we will present the major 
findings pertaining to the determinants of inter- racial contact in 
the schools. The findings concerning the consequences of inter-racial 
interaction will appear In a subsequent report. 

The Problem and Objectives of the Study 

A large number of America's black u-^ white youth spend extended 
periods of time physically and soclall;:' separated from one another 
in their respective neighborhoods, churches, and social groups. Many 
black and white youth are also physically and socially separated in 
predominantly black and predominantly white high schools. However, 
many black and white youngsters experience their greatest physical 
proximity to one another in our nation's high schools, particularly 
In those schools which are located In major metropolitan areas, 
'three questions which arise from this fact are: (1) How much and in 
what ways do black and white students in racially mixed schools inter- 
act with one another? (2) What factors tend to produce the various 
amounts and types of interaction one is likely to find? and (3) What 
effects, if any, are different amounts and kinds of Inter^racial 
Interaction likely to have on the scholastic performance and career 
aspirations of black and white youngsters? 

In response to the first question, much of the research evidence, 
as well as u;ore informal evidence from sources such as newspaper arti- 
cles, has indicated that physical proximity does not necessarily pro- 
duce social Interaction across racial lines. ^ Racial isolation and 



cro88-»racial avoidance appear to be common, even in schools where 
the races are virtually equal la number. Self«segregatlon In lunch- 
rooms and audltorla, for example, has become a symbol of this Iso- 
lation and a. matter of concern to many educators. Yet the evidence 
also indicates that cross*-raclal contacts do occur in racially mixed 
school settings* Some of these contacts are completely ''natural'' 
and voluntary, while other contacts are fostered by mechanisms that 
tend to increase the opportunities for inter«-raclal interaction 
(e.g., the use of alphabetical seating assignments in classes). 

The kinds of cross-racial contacts that have been reported 
range from the most harmonious and Intimate (e.g., dating and 
parties) to the most violent and injurious (e.g., knifings and gang 
warfare). Between these obvious extremes are somewhat less visible, 
but no less important, behaviors such as extortion, casual hallway 
conversations, name-calling, inter*racial '^team" projects, fights, 
studying together, and theft. In short, the picture is one of vari- 
ations extending from very positive to very negative interactions 
across racial lines. 

However, some doubts remain about the prevalence of certain 
behaviors and the accuracy of the observations and reports that 
have been made about them. Newspapers, radio, and television have 
been accused of reporting only the most violent incidents and, 
thereby, creating an excessively negative profile of the high school 
racial scene. School officials also have been accused of paying 
attention only to the most dramatic incidents and, thereby, under- 
estimating the actual number of more subtle problems among students. 
Teachers have been accused, on the one hr.nd, of being 'H^lind" to 
certain kinds of problems and, on the other hand, of being inorc'l- 
nately concerned about other problems. Parents have been accused 
of being too "conservative," emotional, and inclined to over-react 
to the slightest incident their children report. Students have 
been accused of telling their parents only about the "bad" things 
that happen at school. Consequently, it is difficult to say with 
confidence how much friendly and unfriendly inter-racial contact 



goes on In various school settings. How often do black and white 
students talk about their school work together? How much Inter* 
racial extortion goes on? How often do black and white students 
date one another? How many students have been called bad names 
by students of the othex* race? How many students have been In*- 
volved In a fight with students of the other race? These are some 
of the questions we have tried to deal with In an effort to deter«- 
mine as best we can the amount and nature of the Inter-raclal 
Interaction that goes on In the Indianapolis public high schools* 

In response to the question about the possible determinants 
of the various patterns of lnter*raclal Interaction we have men* 
tloned, several observations can be made. First, this line of 
Inquiry seems necessary If we are to determine why avoidance and 
Isolation typify the Inter-* racial scene In some schools, while at 
other schools black and white students Interact freely with one 
another* Knowledge of the determinants of lnter«raclal interac* 
tlon also will help to explain why some of those cros8**raclal 
contacts which do occur are friendly, while other contacts are 
quite unfriendly* 

Second, any number of specific factors could be suggested as 
possible determinants, and many already have been proposed in the 
popular and scientific literature* Some of the factors which are 
thought to be relevant deal with students as individuals (e*g*, 
their perceptions of and and personal feelings about other-race 
students)* Other conditions have more to do with students' family 
backgrounds (e*g*, the educational and occupational status of 
their families). Still other factors pertain to experiences stu* 
dents have had with members of the other race in settings such as 
the neighborhood, the elementary school » or on the Job* Finally, 
some conditions are associated with the high school setting itself 
(e*g*, the racial composition) • The list of possible determinants 
is nearly endless and need not be elaborated here** 

Third, some of the determinants mentioned above have been 
shown to exert some influence on inter-^r^cial interaction; other 
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factors have not been researched so systematically. Most Important, 
the evidence concerning the relative Importance of these various 
factors l8 very limited. 

It was within this context that we set out to study a variety 
of factors which might affect Interaction, using a conceptual model 
that allows us to assess the relative Importance of both the sped*- 
flc predictors and each set of predictors. For example, which has 
more to do with students* Inter-raclal Interaction In high school** 
their families* racial attitudes or their experiences with other* 
race students prior to high school? How much of a role do school* 
related factors play In comparison to nonschool factors? Answers 
to such questions are Important to researchers who wish to know more 
about those forces which make people in various groups behave as 
they do. The answers also are very Important to those people who 
are concerned about the lnter-*raclal experiences young people have 
in the high schools of this country. 

Turning to the third question, having to do with the conse* 
quences of inter-racial interaction, the evidence is somewhat more 
uniform, but still Inadequate in many respects. By and large, the 
literature on desegregated schools indicates that (1) black students 
tend to benefit academically from those integrated schools in which 
a majority of the students are white, and (2) the presence of black 
students in a school does not negatively affect the academic perfor* 
mance of white students. Previous research also has shown rather 
consistently that racial integration affects students' educational 
and occupational aspirations. Once again, a variety of factors have 
been advanced as possible explanations for these effects (e.g., 
family backgrounds of the students; social class composition of the 
school; racial composition of the school's teaching staff). Some 
writers also have suggested that students' feelings of being accepted 
by their peers and being a part of the school may be important links 
between the racial composition of a school and the effects racial 
integration is thought to have. However, little evidence has been 
put forth that would allow very many conclusions about the effects 
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•pecific types of Inter *raclal Interaction can have on the effort 
students put into their school work, the grades they earn in school » 
and their aspirations for the future. One of the alms of this study 
has been to learn ino re about the nature of these relationships. 

Overview of the Report 

In the remaining chapters of this part we will diccuss the 
research design that was employed in the study and provide some back- 
ground data on the schools. Among the matters VThich will be discussed 
in Chapter 2 are the theoretical model that was used; the selection 
and characteristics of the research site; instrumentation; and sam«* 
pling and data collection procedures. Chapter 3 will provide some 
more detailed data about the particular schools in the study. The 
data which will be included in the school profiles will have to do 
with matters such as the racial composition of the schools since 
1965; the racial composition of each school's teaching staff; and 
the number of reported "Incidents" which occurred in each school 
during the 1970-*71 academic year. 

Part II will deal with the determinants of inter-raclul inter** 
action among the students. In Chapter A of Part II we will summar- 
ize the evidence concerning various amounts and types of inter-racial 
interaction in each school and for the total sample. But» the focus 
of our attention in this part of the report will be the relationships 
between Inter-raclal Interaction and factors in the first eight cells 
of the model employed in this research. Variables in the cells deal 
with matters such as students' family backgrounds; neighborhood and 
elementary school experiences with the other race; the opportunities 
for and conditions of contact in the high school setting; student 
perceptions of one another; and student feelings such as anger and 
fear. Chapter 5 of Fart II vrill consider race relations at the level 
ef the total school. Average levels of inter-racial avoidance » 
friendly behavior^ and unfriendly behavior at the schools will be 
related to characteristics of the total school or total student body. 
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In Chapter 6 of Part II, we will try to account for variations in 
the race relations experienced by individual students. With our 
large sample of individuals, we will be able to make use of statis- 
tical techniques which permit us to determine the effects of each 
possible predictor of race relations, when other predictors are 
held constant. 

Chapter 7 presents the main conclusions and Implications of 
the data presented in this report. We believe these conclusions 
and implications should be of interest to educators and other con- 
cerned citizens who are in a position to affect school policies and 
practices bearing upon the inter* racial and educational experiences 
young people have in public high schools such as those in Indianapolis. 

The reader should be aware that this is only the first in a series 
of reports on the data we have been able to collect. As we will point 
out in the next section of this report, we were able to gather much 
more data from school administrators, teachers, and students than we 
had planned on gathering. All these data could not possibly be tabu*- 
lated and synthesized within the limits of the time and money avail* 
able under the present grant. Therefore, we have had to focus on those 
data from school officials and students which would allow us to ful- 
fill most completely our contractual obligations to the U.S. Office 
of Education. Additional analyses of the data are being conducted 
under grant FRF 6919-50-1365 from the National Science Foundation. 



Chapter 2. Research Design 



In this section we will deal with the research design employed 
in this study. First, we will discuss briefly the conceptual frame- 
work or model that was used. Second, we will describe the selection 
of the research site and some key characteristics of the schools. 
Third > ve shall discuss the various instruments that were developed 
to secure data from school administrators, teachers, and students* 
Finally, we shall deacribe the sampling and data collection proce- 
dures that were employed. 

The Model 

The model in Figure 1 was designed to order the many specific 
variables we wished to include in the study. Each cell in the model 
encompasses a set of potentially important variables. Let us con- 
sider next the main variables within each of the cells of the mmicl^ 
Inter-racial Inteiraction 

Cell 9 must be considered the center of the model. It encom- 
passes the various kinds of inter-^racial contacts that were discussed 
earlier. In this report, we will focus our attention on avoidance 
behaviors and on friendly and unfriendly inter-racial contacts. 

Avoidance behaviors are efforts which members of one race make 
to minimize contact with members of the other race. For example, 
students may decide rather consciously not to attend a school event 
because they believe members of the other racial group are likely to 
be in attendance. On a less dramatic, but perhaps more common level, 
students may choose not to sit near members of the other group in 
clasa or study hall. 

Friendly Inter-racial contacts include those behaviors which 
tend to be pleasant or satisfying to the parties involved. For 
example, students may engage in friendly conversations having to 
do with their school work. Or, they may interact somewhat more 
intifMtely by doing things together outside of school. Perhaps 
th« behavior that is thought to bo most personal and friendly is 
dating •n an inter-racial basis. 
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Unfriendly Inter-raclal contacts are those which manifest hos* 
tllltles at the inter-personal or inter-group levels. Among the be« 
haviors that can be considered unfriendly are name-calling, extortioo» 
and fighting « 

The data presented in Part II (Chapter 4) provide some indica- 
tion of the extent to which these various types of behavior tended 
to occur In the schools we studied* 
Determinants of Inter-Racial Interaction > 

Boxes 1 through 8 in Figure 1 encompass the eight sets of variables 

we have treated as determinants of inter-racial interaction* Each 

of these cells was assumed tc have at least some direct effects on 

Inter-raclal Interaction in the schools* These direct effects are in- 

2 

dicated by the various arrows in Figure 1« Also, we have arranged 
the cells from left to right according to their presumed immediacy to 
any Interaction among students* For example, students* perceptions of 
other-race students at school (Cell 7) are more immediate to school 
interactions than are either their family backgrounds or their child- 
hood experiences with the other race in their neighborhoods • Let 
us turn, now, to the kinds of variables that were Included in each cell 
of the model # 

Home Situation ^ Cell 1 of the model encompasses several home 
factors which seem to have important effects on students* attitudes 
and behaviors (Deutsch and Brown, 1964; Coleman et*al*, 1966; Sewell 
and Shah^ 1968; Billingsley, 1969; Bachman, 1970; Hauser, 1971; and 
Hosteller and Moynihan^ 1972) • Some aspects of the home situation 
we shall examine are the structure of the students* families (in- 
cluding the number of children and adults living with the student); 
the educational status of the students' families; and the adults' 
feelings about the students' interactions with other-race people as 
well as about their academic performance and their aspirations* 



NetRhborhood and Grade School Experiences , We alao wanted to 
learn QOre about the vaya in which students* experiences In their 
neighborhoods and grade schools might affect their ioter-racial ex* 
periences in high school. The racial composition of -^oth the neigh- 
borhood and the grade school are relevant factors here. Also 
relevant are the types of inter-racial contacts students might have 
bad in their neighborhoods and grade schools. Evidence suggesting 
the impact of such past experiences on current attitudes and behavior 
can be found in Oeutsch and Collins (1951); Winder (1952); Works (1961); 
St. John (1963); Sewell and Armer (1966); Turner (1966); Wilson (1959); 
and Veroff and Peele (1969). 

Student Characteristics . There is little doubt that many of the 
more personal characteristics which students "bring with them'' to 
school will have at least some effects on their behavior (c.f., 
Coleman et.al., 1966; Bowles and Levin, 1968; and Hosteller aud 
Mo3mihan, 1972). However, it is not clear which of these more personal 
variables exert the most influence; nor is it clear whether the same 
personal qualities which affect inter-racial interaction also affect 
school performance or aspirations. Therefore, we included 42 number 
of student characteristics in Cell 3 of our model. Some of these 
qualities are more physical and "ascribed" (e.g., age, sex), while 
others are more social and acquired. The acquired qualities, in 
turn, were divided into types: socia} psychological qualities such 
as (dis) satisfaction with one's family life and one's chances "to 
be somebody" later in life; and social characteristics such as activity 
in school as well as in nonschool clubs. The relationships we find 
between these variables and our dependent variables should increase 
our understanding of which student qualities are most conducive to 
positive patterns of interaction, performance, and aspiration. 

School Situation , Several writers have indicated that charac- 
teristics of the general school situation exert an influence on students' 
relationships with one another, their performance in school, and their 
aspirations (e.g., Eddy, 1967; McDill, Meyers and Rigsby, 1967; and Dyer, 
1968). Other writers, however, have reported that, compared to fac- 
tors more closely linked to the students, school variables have 
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relatively little impact on student interactions, performance, and 
aspirations (e.g., Coleman et.al., 1966; Armor, 1972; Jencks, 1972). 
To examine this matter, we included a number o£ school situation 
variables in Cell k of our model. Amon^ the many factors we included 
were the following: the historical and current racial compositions 
of the schools; the adequacy of their educational facilities; the 
schools* policies concerning suspension and expulsion; the faculty-* 
student ratio; and the mechanisms for student input into decisions 
that affect their lives at school. The findings we derive using 
these variables will allow us to determine the relative importance 
of these contextual or school-*level variables vis^a-vis students* 
inter*racial int(^ractlon, academic performance, and aspirations. 

Opportunities for Contact , We also wanted to learn the extent 
to which the amount and nature of inter** racial contact is a function 
of the opportunities for contact in the school setting. The amount 
of opportunity for cro8S*racial contact in school settings such as 
classrooms, cafeterias, and extra*curricular activities depends on 
a variety of factors including the racial composition of the schools' 
student enrollments, the distribution of black and white students in 
the various school programs (e.g., college preparatory vs. general), 
and the racial composition of the faculty. Our findings concerning 
the relative importance of the opportunity for contact will be added 
to the observations made by Hicherson (1966), Eddy (1967), and 
Smith (1969). 

Conditions of Contact . Cell 6 in the model Includes six varia- 
bles pertaining to rather immediate circumstances that are likely to 
enter into, and probably affect, any Interaction between black and white 
students. Some of the data pertaining to these conditions are "objec- 
tive"; in other cases, the data involve student perceptions of these 
conditions. First, the relative status of black and white students 
is likely to affect the ways in which they get along with one another. 
The status of each group, and any individuals within each group, 
can be thought of as academic, nonacademlc, and socio-economic » 
Second, the extent to which black and white students control resources 
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for influencing each other's behavior (l«e«, their relative power) 
oust be considered a condition of interaction. Arong the factors 
which may indicate relative power in a school are the racial pro- 
portions among those students who occupy elected or appointed 
offices (e.g. 9 Student Council). A third condition of contact is 
the degree of similarity between black and white students. To the 
extent that black and white students have similar values, norms, 
tastes, and aspirations, their chances of entering into friendly 
interaction should be increased. A fourth condition concerns the 
cooperative or competitive nature of the goals related to black and 
white students* behaviors. In the high school, certain conditions 
(e.g., competition for grades, competition for poditions on teams) 
may create conflicts of goals, while certain other circumstances 
(e.g., alliances of Blacks and Whites against administrators, being 
on the same teams or coimnlttees) may create common goals. Fifth, the 
nature of relations between black and white students can be seen as a 
function of mechanisms for inter-racial communication and the resolu- 
tion of inter-racial grievances. Harmonious relations between groups 
should be more likely when these mechanisms exist than when they do 
not exist. Finally, black and white students should be affected by 
the normative pressures exerted upon them by their peers, family, 
and teachers. Black and white students, we expect, will get along 
more favorably when the pressures they experience call for friendly 
Interaction. The literature suggesting the possible importance of 
these various conditions in our study includes Schlesinger (1955); 
Wilner et.al. (1955); Helder (1958); Loomls (1959); Newcomb (1961); 
Hamblln (1962); Galtung (^965); Rokeach and Mezei (1966); Blalock 
(1967); Steele and Tedeschi (1967); Amir (1969); Byrne (1969); Davis 
(1969); and Pettigrew (1969). 

Student Perceptions . Cell 7 of the model includes student per- 
ceptions of their own race, and of the other race. These perceptions 
should have at least some impact on students* behaviors, but the exist- 
ing literature provides little solid evidence concerning their relative 
influence on inter-racial interaction and scademic performance. In 
considering perceptions which students of each race have of the other 
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race, we have followed the work of Osgood and his associates (1957) 
by distinguishing an evaluative dimension and a potency diiaension 
(both physical and intellectual potency). 

Student Emotions . Cell 8 pertains to those eototions which stu* 
dents have at any point in time. We have focused especially on three 
kinds of student emotions. One type of emotion is fear, particularly 
fears that students may have of the other race. A second emotion is 
anger— again, especially anger at the other race. Third, we shall 
consider students' feelings of loyalty to their school as a whole. 
Evidence of the importance of emotions in affecting interpersonal 
relations can be gleaned from the work of Kardiner and Ovesey (1951); 
Handler (1962); and Grier and Cobbs (1969). 
Consequences of Inter^^racial Interaction 

Two of the most important consequencea o£ inter^racial interac* 
tion have to do with students' performance in school and their aspira* 
tions for the future. 

While there have been studies which report different results 
(e.g.. Day, 1962), the research literature on desegregated schools 
tends to indicate that (1) "the experience of integration generally 
facilitates educational development among Negro students when the 
integrated white students' group Is very much the majority," and 
(2) there is "no reason to believe that white student achievement 
suffers under integration" (O'Reilly, 1970: 256-257). 

Although these observations suggest general patterns pertaining 
to the effects of schools' racial integration on student performance, 
they also suggest that these effects are not uniform. Rather, the 
effecta of racial integration seem to be modified by such variables 
as the socio -economic status of the student body and the ratio of 
black to white students. Another factor which has been suggested 
as a possible intervening variable is the extent to which students 
feel accepted by other-race atudents and the number of close other- 
race friends they have (Coleman et.al., 1966; U.S. Coaunisslon on 
Civil Rights, 1967; Cohen, Pettigrew, and Riley, 1972). 
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While the racial ratio and socio-economic status factors also have 
entered into our analyses of sctiool performance^ the suggestion that 
Inter-racial acceptance and interaction may influence school perfor- 
mance is the focus of our attention. Since our instruments provide 
information on several types of inter-racial contact not systematical* 
ly examined in Coleman's work or in other related studies, we are 
able to provide important additional evidence concerning the relation 
of inter-racial contact to performance. We expect that, in general, 
the greater the amount of friendly contact between black and white 
students, the greater the positive influences will be on performance 
(especially that of black students). Conversely, we would expect 
that the greater the amount of unfriendly contrct, the greater the 
negative influence will be on performance. 

Finally, previous research (e.g«, Wilson, 1959; Michael, 1961; 
Coleman, et. al., 1966; and Nelson, 1972) has suggested that the socio- 
economic status and racial composition cc a high school *s student body 
also exert a marked influence on the student's college aspirations « 
Once again, however, the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights' re-analysis 
of Coleman's data suggested that inter- racial acceptance may be an 
important intervening variable whose effects on aspirations require 
more research. As indicated above, evidence concerning the relation- 
ships between inter-racial contact and students' educational and 
occupational aspirations will be presented in a second report which 
will be a companion to the present report « 

The Research Site and Characteristics of the Schools 

In planning the study, we sought a research site that would have 
several characteristics considered necessary for this type of research. 
First, since over 70 percent of America's population now lives in 
urban areas, we hoped to find an urban community that would have many 
of the socio-economic characteristics of most American cities. Second- 
ly, we hoped to find an urban community that had a number of public 
high schools with varying racial compositions. Third, we hoped to 
find a community whose school system (e.g., its superintendent and 
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principals) would be sjrmpathetic with this kind of research and who 
would cooperate with the researchers. Finally, we hoped to find a 
community that was close to Purdue University. After consideration 
of several possible communities, the researchers concluded that 
Indianapolis, Indiana came the closest to meeting all of the above 
criteria. 

In 1970, the metropolitan area of Indianapolis (Marion County) 
had a population of about 800,000 people (see Table 2-1). In the 

Table 2-1 

Population and Racial Composition of Indianapolis 
Metropolitan Area (Marion County) and the Inne^-City 
Area (Center Township) : 1950 through 1970 



1950 1960 1970 



Marion County 

Total population 551,777 697,567 792,299 
Percent white 88 86 83 
Percent non-white 12 14 17 

Center Township 

Total population 337 , 211 333 , 35X 273 , 598 
Percent white 82 73 61 
Percent non-white 18 27 39 



SOURCE: Documents based on U.S. Census data and prepared by 
Indianapolis Community Services Council* 

central portion of the city (Center Township), 61 percent of the 
population was white and 39 percent was black « Moreover, the white 
population was leaving the central city area as the black population 
increased (see Figures 2 and 3) « These circumstances were typical 
of most cities the size of Indianapolis, 
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Indianapolis had eleven public high schools. These schools 
ranged in their racial composition from over 99 percent black to 99 
percent white (see Table 2^2). Between these limits there were schools 



Table 2*2 

Racial Composition of High Schools Included in the Study 
(Septembei 1970 Data) 



High ^ Total Percent Percent 

School No. Enrollment N6n*-White White 



1 


2,550 


1.1 


98.9 


2 


1,865 


8.7 


91.3 


3 


2,705 


13.6 


86.4 


4 


2,452 


13.9 


86.1 


5 


2,676 


26.6 


73.4 


6 


1,965 


35.5 


64.5 


7 


2,033 


36.9 


63.1 


8 


1,533 


36.9 


63.1 


9 


4,952 


53.0 


47.0 


IQC 


306 


53.3 


46.7 


11 


1,709 


71.2 


28.8 


12*= 


1,383 


99.8 


.2 



schools have names, of course, but we have numbered them in this 
table and throughout this report according to their racial composition. 

The official school reports from which these data were ^ra\m distin- 
guish between '"white" and "non-white." While the non«wnite category 
includes some poople who are other than black (for example. Oriental), 
such non-black people are extremely uncommon in these schools. There- 
fore, the term black can be used interchangeably with non-white. 

School 10 was comprised of only the freshmen who otherwise would have 
attended School 12. School 12, chen, was comprised of only sopho- 
mores, juniors, and seniors. The Indianapolis Public School System 
and many Indianapolis citizens considered these two camptsses as one 
school. However, because of their geographic separation, their radi- 
cally different racial compositions, and other conditions which will 
become apparent in later sections of this report, we have treated the 
two campuses as two different schools. 
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of virtually every possible racial composition, (Figure 4 indicates 
the location of each school within Marion County). These circum- 
stances provided us with an excellent opportunity to investigate 
race relations under a variety of conditions related to racial compo- 
sition. 

Officials of Indianapolis Public School System expressed real 
interest in the study at our first contact with them. This interest 
was translated into genuine cooperation at every stage as the project 
began to unfold* The degree of cooperation we received seems to be 
almost unique when compared to the difficulties many researchers 
have hao gaining access to urban school systems (Chadwick, Bshr, and 
Day, 1970). Moreover, this interest and cooperation played a vital 
role in the collection of data which we believe are of unusually 
high quality. 

Finally, Indianapolis is only 60 miles from Purdue and, there- 
fore, could be reached at any time with little difficulty. 

Instrument Construction 

In the fall of 1970, after discussions with the Superintendent 
and his staff, the researchers contacted the principals at each of 
the twelve research sites. Discussions with the principals centered 
on the over-all design of the study and our need to conduct some pre- 
liminary interviews with students and teachers* It was arranged that 
we would conduct interviews with five black students, five white student 
two black teachers, two white teachers, and the principal in each 
school* This format was used, with minor variations, in all schools* 
In all, about 170 extensive interviews were conducted by both black 
and white interviewers during this period* These interviews were 
designed to provide several types of information, including the students 
and teachers' experiences concerning inter-racial interaction in each 
school, perceptions by students of each race concerning other-race 
students, and the nature of the academic and extra-curricular pro- 
grams in each school. 
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• 'APPROX. 200 PERSONS 



Figure 2 
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WHITE POPULATION CHANGE 
1960-1970, BY CENSUS TRACTS, 
MARION COUNTY 
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SOURCE: 1970 CENSUS 
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• APPROX: 150 PERSON INCREASE 
o APPROX: 150 PERSON DECREASE 



Figure 3 
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NEGROES AS PERCENT OF TOTAL 
POPULATION BY CENSUS TRACT 
MARION COUNTY 
1970 



RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
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SOURCE: 1970 CENSUS 
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The Information gathered through these Interviews became the baSts 
for extended discussion among the Investigators concerning (1) the 
ways in which we could conceptualize the interview data and (2) the 
ways in which we could operatlonalize key variables in order to study 
them by questionnaire in Khe Spring of 1971, Specification of all 
variables to be included in each part of the model and decisions about 
methods of operationalizing these variables were the major tasks of 
mid-November 1970 through mid-January 1971, It was during this time 
that the conceptual model presented in Figure 1 emerged. 

It became apparent during these discussions that, in order to 
measure all of the relevant variables in the model, we would have to 
develop three instruments: one for students, one for teachers, and 
one for members of the administrative staff in each school. Each of 
these groups was seen as an appropriate source for certain kinds of 
information that the other groups could not provide. Because the data 
from the teacher questionnaire could not be included in this report^ 
we will focus our attention on the construction of the student and 
administration questionnaires.^ 

A first draft of the student questionnaire was completed by the 
end of February, 1971. This draft then was reviewed by a group of 
black and white high school students in East Chicago, Indiana. These 
8tudents*«who differed in reading ability, year in school, and grade 
point average-'Spent an entire day pointing out those instructions 
which were difficult to follow, the items which were unclear, and the 
items which seemed to be most meaningful and least meaningful to them« 
In addition to identifying problems in the instrument, the students 
recocnmended changes In format and language. All of the students* 
observations and recommendations were evaluated carefully and many of 
them resulted in substantial changes in the student questionnaire. 
The final draft of this instrument is appended to this report. The 
student questionnaire was divided into two parts* Fart I was composed 
mainly of items pertaining to the students* courses, grades, aspira* 
tions, friends, and group affiliations* Part II included most of the 
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items pertaining to racial matters , such as norms concerning race 
relations, the behaviors of black and white students toward each 
other, and student perceptions regarding other-race students. Great 
care was taken in each part to Include only items which have a defi- 
nite role to play in the measurement of the variables in our model* 
Appendix A contains both parts of the Student Questionnaire. The 
standard forms filled out by black and white students were identi- 
cal except for appropriate changes in the words "black" and **whlte," 
The forms used in Schools 1, 2, and 12 were slightly revised (short- 
ened) forms of this standard questionnaire. 

Our model also called for information which we felt the prin- 
cipal in each school and other administrative personnel were most 
qualified to supply. For example, data on the physical and histori- 
cal characteristics of the schools, school policies gvOverning 
students' behaviors, and policies concerning ability groupings could 
be obtained most efficiently from the administrators. 

Sampling and Data Collection Procedures 

The Students 

In order to conduct an in-depth study of race relations in these 
high schools, we had to secure a large sample of students* Moreover, 
as our research design and operationalization of variables progressed, 
we realized that we would need a considerable amount of time with each 
student if we were to obtain all the information we felt was necessary. 
These requirements meant that several steps had to be taken in the 
sampling and data collection stages of the research. 

First, we decided that we would need a sample of about 100 stu- 
dents in each school if we were to obtain a large enough N to permit 
the kind of analysis planned. We also realized that on any given day, 
a certain percentage of students would be absent from school or would 
not be free to take a questionnaire for other reasons. To control for 
this factor, we over-sampled by 20 percent in each school. As a result, 
abouc 60 black students and 60 white students in each class became the 
general standard we set for each section of our sample (N » 240 white 
and 240 black students in each school. 

Students were selected randomly within each class on the basis 
of a total enrollment list which the school provided for us. The sam- 
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pllng procedures involved the selection of every n student of each 
race in each class with n varying according to the total number of 
black and white students In each class* For example ^ If the sophomore 
class at one school consisted of 240 black students, every 4 black 
student was selected from the alphabetical order list of sophomores 
In order to provide the required sample of 60 black sophomores In 
that school. When fever Chan 60 students of a given race were avalla* 
ble In a particular class, all the available stude...s were Included 
In the sample. These procedures yielded a total sample N of 5,476 
students from all the schools* 

Discussions were held with each principal to arrange a system 
whereby we could administer our questionnaires to this large sample 
of students. The general pattern which emerged from these discussions 
was the following; Fart I of the questionnaire was administered on 
one day, and Fart II was administered one to two days later. On each 
day the researchers met with the students for the equivalent of one 
class hour. The researchers were present in each school for several 
class periods each day so that groups of students could take the ques- 
tionnaire In an assigned room, often during their "free periods*' 
(e.g., study hall period). Facilities and class schedules at some 
schools required minor variations on this pattern (e.g». In some schools 
the researchers could meet with the students during four periods 
each day while at other schools the students came to us In smaller 
numbers during eight class periods). In almost every Instance, at 
least one white person and one black person from the research team 
was present to administer the questionnaires. 

Data collection began during the first week of May, 1971 and 
continued through the first week of June. After the first two days 
of data collection In each school was completed, the researchers com* 
piled lists of those students who had (1) missed Fart I only, (2) missed 
Part II only or (3) missed both parts. In all but one school (School 3) 
where few students missed taking the questionnaire, arrangements were 
made for a third visit (or more) to get data from those students who 
had missed one or more parts of the questionnaire. These procedures 
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produced an overall questionnaire completion rate of about 84 
percent for each part and a total N of nearly 4300 students who 
completed one or both parts. (See Table 2-3 for exact figures by 
school • ) 

Table 2-3 • RESPONSE RATE OF STUDENTS BY SCHOOL AND RACt 



Black Students Completing White Students Completinj^ 





Part 


I 


Part 


II 


Part 


I 


Part 


II 


School 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




1 


18 


82 


18 


82 


220 


90 


218 


89 


2 


129 


88 


133 


90 


298 


92 


299 


93 


3 


159 


83 


164 


86 


193 


85 


199 


88 




199 


89 


196 


88 


213 


90 


211 


89 


5 


193 


84 


188 


82 


204 


89 


203 


89 


6 


185 


78 


197 


83 


214 


86 


214 


86 


7 


212 


86 


213 


87 


215 


86 


219 


87 


8 


m 


73 


149 


63 


211 


76 


185 


67 


9 


229 


76 


230 


77 


242 


80 


230 


77 


10 


128 


85 


138 


91 


103 


89 


102 


88 


11 


204 


87 


201 


87 


210 


90 


209 


90 


12 


166 


78 


155 


72 










Total 


1996 


82 


1982 


82 


2323 


86 


2289 


85 



The Administrators 

The principals were sent a questionnaire during the last week 
in May. This instrument, as we have indicated, contained some 
questions which the principals could ask other members of their 
staffs to complete. Principals returned their questionnaires by 
mail* 

Data from School Records 

Late in the spring of 1971, we were granted permiasion to 
utilize two large and valuable sets of record data. One of these 
sets consists of the regular reports which each school had to sub- 
mit concerning any incidents or discipline problems. These data 
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have been extremely useful In providing us with a formal record of 
all reported incidents (e.g«» fights, extortion) within each racial 
group and between black and white students during the year at each 
school (see Part II of this report). The second set of data con- 
sists of IBM tapes containing pertinent material from each school. 
These tapes include data on each student's grades , attendance, 
achievement and IQ scores, and courses taken^ plus other data on 
each student *s school career. (Some of these data will be used in 
later parts of the report.) 
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Chapter 3. Characteristics of the Schools 



In this chapter^ we will discuss sotne of the more outstanding 
features of each of the 12 schools. The schools will be presented 
in order of their racial compositions ^ starting with School 1» which 
had a 99 percent white student body and ending with School 12» the 
student body of which was almost 100 percent black. For each school » 
we will look at such setters as a) the racial composition of the 
school's faculty and student body; b) the academic programs which 
its students are pursuing; c) students' initial preference's for 
attending that school » rather than another; d) type of transporta* 
tion used by students and time spent getting to school; e) ratio of 
faculty to students; f) adequacy of school facilities; and g) number 
and types of disciplinary violations. After a profile for each 
school is presented^ an overall summary of the data will discuss 
similarities and differences among the schools and between the races 
m the various schools. The data from which all descriptions in the 
chapter are drawn are presented In Tables 3^1 through 3*9 at the end 
of the chapter. 

School U In September 1970» School 1 was 33 years old. It 
was located in an over 90 percent white census tract at the eastern 
edge of Center Township. School 1 had the most completely white 
(99 percent) student body of any high school in the city. Its 
racial composition, unlike most schools in the study, had remained 
stable since 1965. Nearly nine of every ten white students (more 
than in any other school) said that, before enrolling, they had pre- 
ferred School 1 over all other high schools in the city. Only 38 
percent of the black students said they had preferred School 1. 

The largest proportion of white students at School 1 were in 
the Academic and in the General programs.^ Black students were 
most likely to be in the Fine and Practical Arts program, although 
over one-fourth of the Blacks were in the Academic program and 
another fourth were in the General program. 
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About half the white students said they rode In a car to 
school moat days; another third said they walked. About half the 
black students said they took either a city bus or a school bus to 
school; another 40 percent said they walked. The vast majority of 
white students said it took them less than 15 minutes to get to 
school, while just over half the black students said it took them 
more than 15 minutes. 

A staff*student ratio of 1:20 was maintained by a faculty 
(N - 125) which was 93 percent white. While the white teacher-* 
white student ratio was about equal to the overall school ratio, 
the black teacher-black student ratio was much lower (i.e., fewer 
students per teacher) c On a scale from 1 (very inadequate) to A 
(very adequate), the administration ranked the size of teaching 
and counselling staff as 4. On a scale from 1 (very inadequate) 
to 5 (excellent), 11 major school facilities were given an average 
rank of 2.7 by the administration^ School 1 was the only high 
school in the city which did not have security guards. 

Only four "incidents" involving serious breaches of school 
discipline were reported by School 1 to the central school admini*- 
stration during the 1970-71 school year. This was the smallest 
number of incidents reported by any school. The incident-student 
ratio was 1:637; that is, one incident for every 637 students. 
All four of the incidents reported involved trespassing or property 
damage. The administration noted that fighting between black and 
white students was about as infrequent as it had been the year 
before. All in all, the administration judged race relations at 
this school to be "very good." 

School 2 . School 2 was the newest school in the city (four 
years old in 1970). It was located in an over 90 percent white 
suburban census tract outside of Center Township. When School 2 
began enrolling students in 1967, 99 percent of the students were 
white. At the time this study was done, the black enrollment was 
nine percent. This increase occurred most sharply in 1970 as a 
result of a school integration plan in the city. Consequently, 
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the sophomore, junior, and senior classes were less than 2 percent 
black, but the freshman class vas 22 percent black. 

About three-quarters of the white students said they had preferred 
School 2 to other schools. However, only 17 percent of the black stu- 
dents said they had preferred attending the school. 

Over one-third of the white students at School 2, but only 11 
percent of the black students, were pursuing an Academic program. 
Over 40 percent of the Whites and slightly over half the Blacks were 
in the General program. Relatively small percentages of ea^h racial 
group were in the other programs (Fine and Practical Arts and Vocia- 
tional) . 

Over 60 percent of the white students rode to school in cars 
most days, while over 80 percent of the black students took city 
or school buses. Very few of the students in either racial group 
walked to school. Eight of ten white students said it took them 
less than IS minutes to get to school, while eight of ten black stu- 
dents said it took them more than 15 minutes. 

A ratio of one staff member tb every nineteen students was 
maintained by a faculty (N ■ 96) that was 94 percent white. The . 
white teacher-white student ratio (1:19) was somewhat lower than 
tho 1:27 black teacher-black student ratio. The school administra- 
tion rated the size of the teaching and counselling staffs as a 3 
("just barely adequate"). Having only one security guard was con* 
sidered "somewhat inadequate." The adequacy of 11 major facilities 
was judged to be an average of 3.3 (3 = "just adequate"). 

School 2 reported 20 incidents during the 1970-71 school year. 
The incident-student ratio was 1:93 (not as good as at School 1, but 
still better than the all-school average). Nearly half af the inci- 
dents involved theft. Another 30 percent involved (the possibility 
of) interpersonal harm. The remaining Incidents were scattered 
rather evenly throughout the other categories (see Table 3-8). 

Only one fight was reported by School 2 and it was Intra- 
racial (black) in nature. All in all, the administration described 
race relations at this school as "very good." 
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School 3 , School 3 wac only eight years old in 1970. It 
was located in a suburban census tract inhabited by over 90 percent 
Whites. School 3 had been predominantly white since it opened, 
but the percentage ot black students attending the school had In- 
creased during the six years Just prior to our study. Much of the 
black increase had resulted from a school integration plan. The 
racial change was evident in the various classes: 6 percent of 
the senior class was black, but 22 percent of the freshman class 
was black. Eighty percent of the white students said they had 
preferred School 3 to other schools while 43 percent of the black 
students said they had preferred this school. 

Two in every five white students, but only one in every five 
black students, were pursuing an Academic program. Over two of 
five students of each racial group were in the General program. 
Almost one in three Blacks, as compared to only one in eight Whites, 
were in the Fine and Practical Arts program. 

Sixty^-three percent of the white students rode in cars to 
school mo^it days, while about eight of every ten black students 
rode in city or school buses. About one**quarter of the white 
students walked to school, but only about one percent of the black 
students walked. Nearly nine of ten white students said it took 
them less than IS minutes to get to school most mornings, while 
nearly 80 percent of the black students said it took them over 
15 minutes. 

One hundred thirty-two faculty members (89 percent white) 
permitted a staff -student ratio of 1;20 at School 3. The white 
teacher-white student ratio (1:20) was somewhat lower than the 
1:24 black teacher-black student ratio. The administration judged 
the numbers of teachers and counselors to be "quite adequate" (4 
on a scale from 1 to 4). Having two security guards also was con- 
sidered "quite adequate." The administration indicated, however, 
that the school's facilities were being stretched to their limits 
by an enrollment that was larger than that for which the school 
was built. 
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School 3 reported 17 incidents of serious rule violations. This 
figure produced an incident-student ratio of 1:159. Forty^one per*- 
cent of these incidents involved trespassing or property damage. 
Another 29 percent Involved the possibility of interpersonal harm. 
The remaining incidents Involved theft and use of drugs or alcohol. 

Four of the five interpersonal harm incidents involved fights. 
Three of these fights were lntra*-racial (two black and one white) 
and one was inter-racial. The administration indicated that the 
number of inter-racial fights on campus in the 1970-71 school year 
was fewer than in 1969-70. All in all, the administration said 
race relations at School 3 were "very good." 

School 4 . School 4 was 18 years old in 1970. It was located 
in a census tract at the southern edge of Center Township which had 
over 90 percent white residents. Since its inception. School 4 had 
been a predominantly white school. Since 1965, there had been a 
small Increase In the percentage of black students attending School 
4. The top three classes were about 13 percent black while the 
freshman class was 17 percent black. Over 80 percent of the white 
students, but only about 35 percent of the black students, said they 
had preferred School 4 to other schools. 

Over one-third of the white students, but only 17 percent of 
the black students, were in the Academic program at School 4. 
Blacks were somewhat more likely than Whites to be in the General 
program and much more likely than Whites (32 to 18 percent) to be 
in the Fine and Practical Arts program. 

Nearly three-quarters of the white students rode in cars to 
school most days; 60 percent of the black students took city or 
school buses. Few of the students walked. About 80 percent of 
the white students said it took them less than 15 minutes to get 
to school, while six of ten black students said it took them over 
15 minutes. 

A faculty of 125 (94 percent white) yielded a staff -student 
ratio of 1:20. The white teacher-T7hite student ratio of 1:18 was 
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quite a bit lover than the 1:43 ratio for black teachers and black 
students « The administration judged the number of teachers to be 
"just barely adequate" and the number of counselors to be "some- 
what inadequate/' Having one security guard was considered "very 
inadequate." In the judgment of the administration, the school 
facilities were, on the average, "just adequate," 

Forty-five incidents of serious rule violations were reported 
by School 4--that is, one incident for every 54 students (a rate 
much poorer than those found in the other predominantly white 
schools but still better than the all-school average). Nearly 
half of the incidents involved thei:t« Just over a quarter of the 
incidents involved the possibility of interpersonal harm. Another 
25 percent of the incidents involved trespassing or property damage. 

Two of the 12 incidents involving interpersonal harm were 
fights and both of these were intra«racial (one white and one 
black). The administration reported that inter-racial fighting 
had been less frequent in 1970-*71 than in 1969*70. In general, 
the administration described black-white relations at School 4 
as "good." 

School 5 * School 5 was a 10 year old school located in an 
over 90 percent white census tract outside of Center Township. 
Though its student body was 99 percent white in 1965, by 1970 its 
racial composition had changed to 73 percent white and 27 percent 
black. This represented the second highest rate of racial change 
of all the high schools in the city. The rapidity of the change 
was evident in the fact that about 12 percent of the senior class 
was black, while nearly one-third of the freshman class was black. 
About 80 percent of the white students at School 5 said they had 
preferred their school over other city high schools. Thirty-eight 
percent of the black students said they had preferred School 5. 

Almost half of the white students, but only 12 percent of 
the black students at School 5, were in the Academic program. 
Black students at School 5 were much more likely than white stu* 
dents to be pursuing a General program. 
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About 60 percent of the white students rode by car to school 
most mornings^ while about 80 percent of the black students rode 
to school on buses. Moreover, eight cf ten white students got to ^ 
y^school in less than 15 minutes. Just over half the black students ^ 
said^it took them less than 15 minutes, and nearly half the Blacks 
said ^it took them more than 15 minutes to get to school, 

A staff-student ratio of 1:20 was maintained by a faculty 
(N - 133) which was 91 percent white. The white teacher-*white stu- 
dent ratio (1:16) was several times lower than the 1:59 ratio for 
black teachers and black students. The black teacher-black student 
ratio was the third highest in all the schools. The administration 
considered the overall size of the teaching staff to be ''quite ade- 
quate" and the size of the counselling staff to be ''just barely 
adequate." The two full-time and one half-time security guards 
were considered "quite adequate." On the average, 11 major facili- 
ties were judged to be "good." 

A total of 78 serious disciplinary incidents (1 for every 34 
students) were reported at School 5 during the 1970-71 year. Forty- 
fiva percent of these Incidents involved the possibility of inter- 
personal harm. The remaining incidents were fairly evenly distr.i!buted 
in the remaining categories. 

Of the 12 fights that were included in the interpersonal harm 
category, nine were intra-racial (six black and three white) and 
three were inter-racial. According to the school's administration, 
the number of the inter-racial fights in 1970-71 was less than the 
year before. However, race relations at this school were described 
by the administration as only "fair," 

School 6 , School 6 was a 32 year old school located in a 
predominantly white suburban area north of Center Township, In 
the past six years it had experienced the most rapid rate of racial 
change of any high school in the city. From a 99 percent white 
school in 1965, School 6 had changed to a 65 percent white-3S percent 
black school in 1970. This change was reflected in the distribution 
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of students among the four classes: 26 percent of the seniors 
were black, but 48 percent of the freshmen were black in 1970. 
About two-thirds of the white students said they had preferred 
School 6 to other schools prior to enrollment. Half of the black 
students said they had preferred School 6. 

Over half of the white students, but only 16 percent of the 
black students at School 6 were pursuing an Academic program. 
Black students were more likely than white students to be both 
in the General and the Fine and Practical Arts programs. 

About three-quarters of the white students said they rode to 
school most days in cars. Over 80 percent of the black students 
got to school either by city bus or by school bus. Few of the 
students in either group walked to school. Eighty-five percent 
of the white students said it took them less than IS minutes to 
get to school » while nearly two*- thirds of the black students 
said it took them more Chan 15 minutes. 

School 6 was one of the two high schools with a black princi- 
pal. This man had assumed his duties just prior to the September 
1970 semester. A faculty of 98 (87 percent white) allowed for a 
1:20 staff -student ratio which the administration described as 
"very inadequate.*' There was a 1:15 ratio for white teachers to 
white students and a 1:54 ratio for black teachers to black stu- 
dents. Having two security guards also was considered "very inade- 
quate" by the administration. Eleven school facilities were Judged 
to be 3.6 on a scale from 1 to 5 (i.e., about mid-way between "good" 
and "just adequate"). 

Forty-three serious disciplinary incidents were reported at 
School 6; that is, one incident per 46 students (close to the 
median for all schools). Thirty«-nine percent of these incidents 
involved the possibility of interpersonal harm. Another 35 per- 
cent of all incidents involved theft. 

Four of the five fights that were included in the interper- 
sonal harm category were Intra-racial (three black and one white) 
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and one was lnter*racial. The number of inter-racial fights, 
according to the school administration, was somewhat less than the 
year before. Yet, race relations at this school were described by 
the administration as only **fair.'* 

School 7 , School 7 was among the oldest schools in the city 
(44 years old). It was located just outside of Center Township, 
but was closer to the central city area than any of the schools we 
have discussed so far. VJhile its census tract was predominately 
white, several nearby tracts from which School 7 drew Its students 
were much more racially Integrated (this fact also distinguished 
School 7 from any schools we have discussed so far). This school 
has been a substantially Integrated school since 1965, but also has 
seen its racial composition change 17 percent since that time. 
About one-third of the senior class was black, but just over 40 
percent of the freshman class was black. About three-quarters of 
the white students and just under half of the black students said 
they had preferred attending School 7 prior to coming there. 

The proportion of white students in the Academic program at 
School 7 (about one-fourth) was below the average for white students 
in all schools but still over twice the proportion of Blacks in the 
Academic program at School 7. Black students at School 7 were some- 
what over-represented both in the General and in the Fine and Prac- 
tical Arts programs. 

Just under half of the white students got to school most days 
by car, and just over 40 percent walked to school. Black students 
were most likely to take a bus (38 percent), but sizable proportions 
also rode In cars (35 percent) or walked (26 percent). Over three- 
quarters of the white students said it took them less than 15 
minutes to get to school, while just over half the black students 
»ald it took them more than 15 minutes. 

A 91 percent white faculty (N = 115) yielded a staff-student 
ratio of 1:18. The administration described this figure as "quite 
adequate." The ratio for white teachers and white students (1:12) 
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was much lower than the all-school average, while the ratio for 

black teachers and black students (1:75) was much higher than 

the school average (i.e., more black students for each black teacher). 

The black teacher-black student ratio was the second highest in all 

the schools. The one security guard also was considered *'quite 

adequate.'* However, the facilities at the school were judged to 

be ''somewhat inadequate/' 

School 7 reported 36 serious disciplinary incidents; that is, 
one incident for every 56 students (fewer incidents than the inte- 
grated school average). Over half (55 percent) of these incidents 
fell into the interpersonal harm category. Another 25 percent of 
the incidents were clustered in the trespassing and property dam- 
age category. 

Seven of the interpersonal incidents involved fights. Three 
of these fights were intra«racial (one black and two white) and 
four were inter-racial. The inter-racial fights were described 
as about the same in number as the year before. In general, the 
administration reported that race relations at this school were 
••good." 

School 8 . This school is the oldest in the city (75 years 
of age). It is located in a census tract that was 10 to 30 per- 
cent black. Because School 8 is near the inner city area, it also 
drew many students from neighborhoods and census tracts that included 
even higher percentages of black families. The racial composition 
of School 8 had changed from 21 percent black in 1965 to 37 percent 
black in 1970, The racial compositions of the four classes were 
quite similar, the largest difference appearing between the junior 
class (37 percent black) and the senior class (33 percent black). 
Just over half of the white students and just over 40 percent of 
the black students said they had preferred School 8 over other 
high schools in the city. 

Over half of the students of each race at School 8 were pur- 
suing a General program. The largest proportion of white students 
at any school (almost one-fifth), and an above-average proportion 
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of black students (over one-tenth) were in the Vocational program. 
For each race, the proportion of students in the Academic program 
was the lowest among all schools. 

White students were equ£tlly likely to ride in a car or to walk 
to school most days (about 40 percent ia each category). Black stu- 
dents, however, were much more likely to come to school by bus (65 
percent). Just over half the white students said it took them less 
than 15 minutes to get to school. Nearly two-thirds of the black 
students said it took them over 15 minutes to travel to school. 

A faculty numbering 128 (85 percent white) allowed for the 
second best staf f-student ratio of all the high schools in the city 
(1:12). The ratio for white teachers and white students (1^9) was 
much lower than the ratio for black teachers and black students (1:30). 
The administration judged the size of the teaching and counselling 
staff to be "quite adequate.*' Having only one security guard, how- 
ever, was considered "somewhat inadequate." The facilities in gen- 
eral were judged to be "just adequate.** 

School 8 reported 145 disciplinary incidents in 1970-71. This 
figure yielded the lowest (worst) incident-student ratio of all the 
schools we studied: one incident for every 11 students. Just over 
half of these incidents fell into the interpersonal harm category. 
Another 23 percent of all incidents fell into the trespassing and 
property damage category. 

Sixteen of the 77 interpersonal harm incidents were fights. 
Fourteen of these fights were intra-racial (nine black and five 
white) and two were inter-racial. The administration felt that 
inter-racial fights were less frequent in 1970-71 than they had 
been in previous years. In general, black-white relations in this 
school were judged "good" by the administration. 

School 9 . School 9 was the largest high school in the city 
with an enrollment twice the size of most other high schools. It 
also was the second oldest high school in the city (59 years old). 
School 9 is located in a Center Township census tract east of the 
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city's center* The population in this tract was largely white, but 
there also was a minority black population there* Nearby tracts 
ranged frotn predominantly white to predominantly black. Since 1965, 
the racial composition of the school had changed from 67 percent 
white to 47 percent white (the third largest change o£ all the 
schools). The freshman and sophomore classes had only a slightly 
higher proportion of Blacks (about 54 percent) than did the junior 
and senior classes (about 50 percent black). About three-quarters 
of both the black and white students preferred School 9--a prefer- 
ence balance not found in any other school. 

As in School 8, a majority of thf students of both races 
(though somewhat more Blacks) were pursvilng a General program. 
A smaller proportion of each race fhan the all-school average 
(though twice as many Whites as Blacks) were in the Academic pro- 
gram and a larger-than-average proportion of each race (about one- 
eighth of each group) were In the Vocational Program. 

Most white students walked (44 percent) or took cars (43 per- 
cent) to school most mornings. However, most black students took 
either a city bus or a school bus (63 percent). Just over 60 per- 
cent of the white students said it took them less than 15 minutes 
to travel to school, while over three-quarters of the black students 
said it took them more than 15 minutes. 

Because School 9 had the largest student enrollment, it also 
had the largest faculty (N ~ 281). This faculty (89 percent white) 
yielded a staff -student ratio of 1:18. There was a low white 
teacher-white student ratio of 1:9, while the black teacher-black 
student ratio (1:87) was the highest In all the schools. The size 
of teaching staff was judged to be ''quite adequate'* and the size 
of counselling staff was considered •'just barely adequate" by the 
school administration. The 12 security guards — more than in any 
other school--were considered ''quite adequate." Elevea facilities 
were assessed as "just adequate." 
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School 9 reported the largest number of incidents of all the 
high schools in the study (N = 354). The Incident-student raiio 
(1:14) was second lowest (worst) in the city. Two-thirds of the 
incidents involved the possibility of interpersonal harm. The 
second most common type of incident involved theft (14 percent). 

Fifty-one of the 235 interpersonal harm incidents involved 
fights. Forty-three of these fights were intra-racial (30 black 
and 13 white) and eight were inter-racial. The school adminidtra*' 
tion felt that inter-racial fights were less common in 1970-71 than 
they had been the year before. In general, the administration 
judged race relations to be "good" at this school. 

School 10 was a unique site. It came into existence in Septem- 
ber 1970 and went out of existence at the end of the 1970-71 school 
year. This was the first really integrated class of School 12, the 
traditionally all-black high school of Indianapolis. Rather than 
bringing this freshman class onto the campus of an otherwise all- 
black school, school authorities decided to house the class in a 
geographically separate location, with the plan of reuniting the 
four classes sometime in the future. The principal of School 12 
had authority over "School" 10, but a vice-principal was located 
in School 10 and exercised immediate authority there. Because of 
the geographical separation of this freshman class and because of 
Its radically different racial composition from the upper classes, 
we will treat it as a separate school. 

School 10 was located in a predominantly white suburban census 
tract northwest of the central city. The student body was 54 percent 
black and 46 percent white. Only 5 percent of the white students 
and 20 percent of the black students said they had preferred attending 
this school rather than another school. 

Most of the white students at School 10 were divided fairly 
equally among the Academic, General, and Fine and Practical Arts 
programs, with somewhat more In the Academic than in other programs. 
The largest proportion (about two-fifths) of the black students 
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planned to pursue a Fine and Practical Arts program* About one- 
fifth of the Blacks planned a General program and another fifth 
intended to pursue an Academic program. 

Nearly 90 percent of the white students and over 80 percent 
of the black students took city and school buses to this school* 
While a majority of Blacks said it took them less than 15 minutes 
to get to school, a majority of Whites said it took them over IS 
minutes. 

A faculty of 30 (53 percent white) allowed for an overall 
teacher-student ratio of 1:10 (the best in the city). The white 
teacher-white student ratio was somewhat lower than the ratio for 
black teachers and black students, but the ratios were among the 
most equal of those in all the schools. This situation, no doubt, 
reflected the "controlled" nature of the School 10 "experiment." 

Fourteen serious disciplinary incidents were reported at 
School 10 during the 1970-71 school year. This number produced 
an incident-student ratio of 1:20. Thirty-six percent of the 
fourteen involved trespassing and property damage; another 29 
percent involved interpersonal harm; and another 29 percent in- 
volved theft. The only fight reported was inter-racial in nature. 

School 11 . This school was 43 years old in lf/70. It is 
located in Center Township and north of the city center. In 1970, 
the census tract in which it was located was between 50 and 70 
percent black; neighboring tracts were even more black. In an 
effort to keep a substantial proportion of white students at 
School 11 as the area around it became increasingly black, the 
school board had attempted to make the school especially attrac- 
tive to students who desired high academic standards. Starting 
in September 1966 only average or above-average students were 
admitted and the school emphasized an Academic (college prepara- 
tory) program. Since only those students who had good grades in 
elementary school were admitted to this school, many students 
living close to School 11 (primarily black students) who could 
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not meet entrance standards were required to go to other high 
schools. Some white students from other parts of the city also 
chose to go to this school. 

In the fall of 1970, the policy of keeping School 11 a primarily 
Academic school was dropped. Thus, at the time of this study, most 
of the freshman class was not in the Academic program, while the 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes were still primarily Academic. 
The freshman, sophomore, and junior classes also had a greater pro- 
portion of black students (70 to 77 percent) than did the senior 
class (57 percent). In total, about three -fourr.hs of the white 
students and over half of the black students were in the Academic 
program. Black students were more likely than Whites to be pur- 
suing the Fine and Practical Arts program. 

The racial composition of the school had not changed dramati- 
cally since 1965. Between 1965 and 1968, the black student percen- 
tage dropped from 77 to 66; but from 1968 to 1970, it Increased 
again to 71 percent. Just over 80 percent of the white students 
and three-quarters of the black students said they had preferred 
attending School 11. 

Over 60 percent of the white students rode in cars to school 
most days. Black students were most likely to walk (40 percent), 
but substantial numbers of black students also rode in cars (25 
percent) or took a bus (34 percent) . Seven of ten white students 
and six of ten black students said it took them less than 15 min- 
utes to travel to school. 

A faculty of 109 (72 percent white) yielded a staff -student 
ratio of 1:16. The white teacher-white student ratio (1:6) was 
second lowest in the city, while the black teacher-black student 
ratio was over six times as high. The size of the teaching staff 
was considered "quite adequate" and the size of the counselling 
staff was considered *'Just barely adequate" by the administration. 
Having four security guards was considered "somewhat inadequate." 
Facilities were judged, on the average, to be "just adequate." 
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Sixty-two incidents (1 to every 28 students) were reported at 
School 11 during the 1970-71 year. This incident-student ratio in 
majority-black School 11 was about equal to the average ratio for 
the group of schools (5 through 10) in which black students consti- 
tuted from about one-fourth to about one-half of the student bodies. 
Just over a quarter (27 percent) of the incidents were of the Inter- 
personal harm type« Another 24 percent of all incidents fell into 
the theft category, while the rest were scattered among other cate- 
gories. 

Four of the interpersonal incidents were fights, three of 
which were intra-racial (all black) and one of which was inter- 
racial. The inter-racial fights at this school in 1970-71 were 
thought by the administration to be somewhat less frequent than 
they had been in the previous year. Race relations, in general, 
were judged to be "good." 

School 12 . School 12 was located in an over 90 percent black 
census tract not far from the downtown area. It had been founded 
45 years earlier as an all-black school and had remained that way 
throughout its history. (When we studied School 12, less than a 
handful of white students were enrolled). Just over 80 percent 
of the students said they had preferred attending School 12 to 
attending any other school, the highest proportion of black stu- 
dents at any school giving this answer. 

The largest numbers of students were divided about equally 
among the Academic, General, and Fine and Practical Arts programs, 
and about another tenth of the student body was pursuing a Voca- 
tional program. Compared to black students in other schools> 
students in the all-black school were less likely to be in the 
General program and somewhat more likely to be either in the Aca- 
demic or Fine and Practical Arts program. 

Half of the students took buses to school most mornings; 
about a third rode in cars, and less than a fifth walked to school. 
About half the students said it took them more than 15 minutes to 
get to school. 
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A faculty of 87 (71 percent black) pennitted a faculty-student 
ratio of 1:16, a figure that was considered ''quite adequate" by the 
administration* The three security guards also were judged to be 
"quite adequate Facilities at the school were thought by the 
administration to be "just adequate/* on the average. 

School 12 reported 69 serious disciplinary incidents. This 
figure yielded a 1:21 incident-student ratio, reflecting a much 
greater frequency of such incidents than in the predominantly white 
schools, a somewhat greater frequency than the average for substan^ 
tially integrated schools, but a lesser frequency of incidents than 
in three of the substantially integrated schools. Just over half 
of the reported incidents in School 12 involved theft. The second 
most cotnmon type of incident was the interpersonal harm type (17 
percent)* All four of the fights were intra-racial in nature. 

An Overall Summary of the Schools' Characteristics 

Having provided a short profile of each school, we now draw 
an overall summary, looking at similarities and differences among 
the 12 schools and between black and white students. Let us con- 
sider, in turn, each of the school characteristics discussed in 
this chapter: 
School Locations 

Most schools were located in census tracts which were either 
predominantly white or predominantly black. Ten schools were 
located in census tracts that were over 50 percent white. Eight 
of these ten schools were in tracts over 90 percent white; two 
schools were in tracts between 70 and 90 percent white. The two 
remaining schools were located in tracts that were over 50 percent 
black. These figures reflect the extensive residential segregation 
in Indianapolis (and most other cities of its size). 
A^e of the Schools 

The data indicate that the schools were either quite old or 
very new. Seven of the twelve schools were over 30 years of age 
and five of the seven were over 40 years old. The five schools 
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that were less than 30 years old averaged about eight years of age 
These newer schools tended to be more white than black in their 
enrollment. 

Racial Composition of the Student Bodies 

The proportion of black students in the various schools 
ranged from one percent to almost 100 percent. Four of the school 
could be classified as predominantly white, having less than 15 
percent black students. Six schools were substantially integrated 
racially, having from over one-quarter to slightly over one-half 
black students. One additional school also was substantially 
integrated, but it was the only integrated school with a large 
black majority. Finally, one school was virtually all black in 
enrollment. 

Racial Change since 1965 

The four predominantly white schools had experienced an aver* 
age change of seven percent in the racial compositions of their 
student bodies since 1965. Schools 5 through 10 had experienced 
considerably more change (an average of 23 percent) . The two 
schools with the largest percentage of black students resembled 
the predominantly white schools in terms of racial change: both 
groups of schools had experienced relatively little change com- 
pared to the substantially integrated Schools 5 through 10. 
Student Preferences among Schools 

Large majorities of white students in nine of eleven schools 
said they had preferred the school they attended prior to going 
there, and a small majority of Whites at a tenth school also had 
preferred their school. The glaring exception was School 10, the 
freshman facility of the all*black school, which only five percent 
of the white students said they had preferred. There was no con- 
sistent drop in white student preference for a school as the pro- 
portion of Blacks increased. 

Black students' preferences for going to their presefit school 
(prior to actually attending) were generally greatest in those 
schools where black students were about equal numerically to, or 
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greater in number than, white studenta. At three o£ the four 
schools in this category, three-quarters or more of the black 
students said they had preferred their present school. The only 
exception was the newly-created School 10, which was preferred by 
relatively few Blacks. 

At seven of the eight schools with white majorities, a 
substantial minority of black students --ranging from 35 to 46 
percent--said they had preferred attending their present school. 
Only at School 2, where a substantial number of black students 
were attending for the first year, did a rather small percentage 
(17 percent) of black students report a prior preference for their 
present school. While black students' preference for majority- 
white schools was generally less than for schools where Blacks 
were not a minority, it did not decrease systematically as the 
proportion of Whites at these schools increased. 
Distribution of Students In Programs 

Among both races, the distribution of students in the four 
school programs (as reported by students in our sample) varied 
considerably from school to school. In every one of the 11 schools 
where racial comparisons were possible, the proportion of white 
students In the Academic program was larger than the proportion 
of black students in that program. The ratios of white to black 
students in this college preparatory program were especially high 
in Schools 2, 5, and 6. Students of both races were most likely 
to be in the Academic program at the majority-black School 11, 
which, except for the freshman class, was a primarily Academic 
school. 

Whereas a greater proportion of Whites than Blacks were in 
the Academic program of each school, a greater proportion of Blacks 
than Whites were in the Fine and Practical Arts program in every 
school. Sizable proportions of the students of each race were In 
the General program at most schools, and differences in the pro* 
portion of each race In this program were not large or consistent 
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across schools. No school had a large proportion of students 
in the Vocational program^ The largest proportions of students In 
the Vocational program were found at Schools 8 and 9. 
Travel to School 

A majority of white students In every school but one (School 
10) usually got to school either by walking or by riding in a car, 
with automobiles being the most frequent mode of transportation 
for Whites. A majority of black students in most schools, on the 
other hand, went to school by bus (either a city bus or a school 
bus). Only in the majority-black and all-black schools, and in 
School 7, did a majority of black students get to school by walking 
or by car. Consistent wi'ch the transportation differences, in ten 
of eleven schools a much larger proportion of Whites than of Blacks 
were able to get to school in less than 15 minutes. 
Faculty 

The size of the faculty at various schools varied considerably. 
The total ratio of faculty to students ranged from 1:16 to 1:20 at 
most schools, with considerably better ratios (i.e., proportion- 
ately more faculty) at Schools 8 and 10. Overall faculty to student 
ratios were somewhat poorer at those schools with the largest pro- 
portions of white students. However, the administrations at the 
predominantly white schools were not consistently more likely than 
those at schools with larger proportions of Blacks to judge the 
size of thalr staff as less than adequate. Only in Schools 4 and 
6 were the staffs judged to be inadequate in terms of size. 

The great majority of faculty members at ten of the twelve 
schools were white. The most notable exceptions were the all-black 
school, which had a mostly black faculty, and School 10, which had 
a faculty which approximately equalled the 50-50 racial makeup of 
its student body. With these exceptions, the proportion of black 
teachers in the racially integrated schools rose little as the 
proportion of black students increased (across schools). This 
meant that, as the proportion of black students increased, the 
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ratio of black teachers to black students Increased also (i.e^y 
there were more black students per black teacher); conversely, the 
white teacher-white student ratio (not very high in any school) was 
lowest in those schools with the largest proportion of black stu- 
dents« 

Facilities and Security 

While schools with relatively large proportions of black stu- 
dents were generally in the oldest school buildings, on the average 
the administrations of these schools Judged their facilities and 
equipment as favorably as did the administrations of the newer 
schools (though usually not much above "barely adequate''). But 
while school facilities were rated fairly uniformly as adequate 
(or close to adequate), there was a feeling by five of the ten 
administrations responding to this question that the number of 
security guards employed at their schools was inadequate. Two of 
the schools vhere the number of guards was judged inadequate were 
predominantly white schools; two others were majority-white, but 
Substantially integrated, schools; and one was the majority-black 
school. The actual number of security guards ranged from none at 
the almost all-white school to an atypical 12 at School 9, a school 
which had experienced serious outbreaks of fighting and other dis- 
orders during the year of the study. 
Incidents of Serious Rule Violations 

Incidents of serious rule violations in each school were 
reported to the central school administration during the school 
year. The total incident -student ratio was generally highest (i.e. 
fewest incidents) in the predominantly white schools (Schools 1 
through 4). Differences in the incident-student ratio among the 
other cchools (ranging from School 5 with 27 percent black students 
to essentially all-black School 12) were generally not large and 
were not relatad consistently to racial proportion. However, when 
incidents are divided into major types, there is a clear tendency 
for the greatest number of incidents involving interpersonal harm 
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(or the possibility thereof) to have occurred in those schools 
vith a substantial proportion of black students, but less than a 
majority of Blacks. (Even the one school, School 10, which 
deviates somewhat from the overall picture turns out, as we shall 
see later, to be far above the average in students' report of 
fighting.) Incidents reported to the central administration 
involving interpersonal harm were fewest both in predominantly 
white schools and in predominantly black schools. This picture 
holds, whether we look at the absolute numbers of interpersonal 
harm incidents or th«sse numbers as a proportion of total reported 
incidents. 

In the great majority of schools where fights were reported 
(ten of eleven), most of the reported fights were among students 
of the same race and more often among black students than among 
white students. This tended to be true regardless of the racial 
composition of the school. However, the number of inter«racial 
incidents involving personal harm (or its possibility) was gener- 
ally highest in the substantially integrated (but not . majority- 
black) schools. This group of schools (Schools 5 through 10) 
generally reported both more intra-raclal fights and ©jore inter- 
racial fights than did other schools. 

Reported Incidents involving trespassing and property damage 
varied widely among schools, but constituted the largest propor- 
tion of the incidents reported by two predominantly white schools 
and two schools with majority-black enrollments. Essentially the 
same pattern appeared in the data concerning theft. Thus, while 
incidents involving interpersonal harm were most frequent in 
schools with a white majority but substantial black minority, inci- 
dents of trespassing, property damage and theft (i.e., nonpersonal 
harm ^Incidents) were most frequent in both the predominantly white 
and majority black schools. The proportion of incidents involving 
drug or alcohol violations showed no systematic relation to school 
racial proportions. The proportion of such incidents was under 
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20 percent In all schools and under 10 percent in most, consistent 
with the reports of informants in the schools who generally re* 
ported no widespread use of narcotics in the schools at this time* 

This summary of characteristics of the schools indicates 
considerable variation among the schools in a number of respects. 
In Chapter 5, we will examine evidence concerning the extent to 
which these variations — and many others--are associated with varia- 
tions in race relations. Before turning to this data, however, it 
is important to examine our data concerning the nature of race 
relations in the various schools. These data are presented in the 
next chapter. 
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TABLE 3-3. ACADEMIC PROGRAM IN WHICH STUDENTS ARB ENROLLED, OR 

TYPE OF COURSES THEY PUN TO TAKE, BY SCHOOL AND BY RACE^ 

Black Students (percent) 

Fine and Won't be 



School 


Academic 


General 


Practical Arts 


Vocational 


in School 


1. 


28 


28 


44 


0 


0 


2. 


11 


51 


15 


8 


16 


3. 


19 


41 


31 


5 


4 


4. 


17 


44 


32 


5 


2 


S. 


12 


62 


17 


6 


3 


6. 


16 


51 


23 


8 


3 


7. 


11 


54 


27 


6 


2 


8. 


10 


57 


18 


11 


4 


9. 


11 


62 


13 


12 


2 


10. 


21 


22 


39 


3 


15 


11. 


54 


17 


19 


7 


3 


12. 


27 


27 


32 


IX 


3 


All Schools 19 


45 


24 


8 


4 


White 


Students 










1. 


41 


43 


11 


6 


0 


2. 


37 


42 


14 


5 


3 


3. 


40 


44 


12 


2 


3 


4. 


35 


38 


18 


7 


2 


5. 


46 


37 


13 


2 


2 


6. 


52 


34 


8 


4 


2 


7. 


26 


48 


19 


6 


2 


8. 


18 


52 


11 


18 


2 


9. 


22 


51 


11 


14 


3 


10. 


31 


26 


24 


2 


17 


11. 


74 


19 


2 


2 


2 


12. 












All Schools 39 


40 


12 


6 


3 



"The data in this table are based on the reports of our sample of 
students in each school. Juniors and seniors were enrolled in a 
program. They were asked ''What program are you in right now?" 
Under a new school policy, sophomores (who had enrolled in a pro«- 
gram when they entered high school) and freshmen were no longer 
required to be enrolled in a specific program. Sophomores and 
freshmen were asked '*How would you describe the kinds of courses 
you plan to take during the rest of your time In high school?" 
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PART II 
INIER-RACIAL INCERACTION 
AND SOKE OF US DETERMINANTS 



Chapter 4. Race Relations in the Schools: A Description 

In this chapter ve will present a descriptive account o£ race 
relations in the various schools, based on students* reports of 
their ovn experiences. Specifically, we will examine the frequency 
of the following kinds of Inter-racial behaviors, InteractlonH?, and 
judgments: 1) avoidance of cross-racial contact; 2) seeking friend- 
chips; 3) friendly interactions; 4) unfriendly interactions; 5) gen- 
eral descriptions of the friendliness of cross-racial contacts; and 
6) changes in opinions about other-race people. 

In considering esch of these aspects of race relations, we will 
describe and compare the overall responses by black students and by 
white students. We also will compare the responses by students at 
the different schools. In addition, for certain types of friendly 
and unfriendly interaction, we will compare the frequency of spe- 
cific kinds of interactions across racial lines with the frequency 
of the same type of interaction within racial groups. 

Avoiding and Seeking Contact with Other-Race Students 

Avoidance 

One way in which people may react to the presence of those 
who are different from themselves is to avoid these persons, insofar 
as this is possible. Since some students may be reluctant to admit 
to doing this, we introduced our questions In the following way: 
"Some (own race) students have had bad experiences with (other 
race) students or have heard about other people who have had bad 
experiences. They may prefer not to have too much to do with 
(other race) students if they can avoid it. How often during this 
semester have you tried to avoid being with (other race) students 
In each of the ways listed below?" 

Seven specific ways of avoidance were listed. In this section 
we consider three types of behavior which illustrate the general 
patterns of avoidance in these schools. The items are: "avoided 
sitting near some (other race) students"; "didn't attend a school 
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event because a lot of (other race) students would attend It**; and 
"suggested or agreed with others that only (own race) kids be invited 
tc something." Data on an index of avoidance, based on all seven 
items, are also presented. 

Sitting Near Other Race . In all schools combined, 42 percent 
of the black students said they never avoided sitting near white stu- 
dents while 28 percent said they had done so once or twice, and 30 
percent reported having avoided Whites in this way three or more 
times (see Table 4-lA). The overall figures for white students are 
very similar to those for Blacks--44 percent saying "never," 30 per- 
cent saying "once or tvjice," and 26 percent saying they had avoided 
sitting next to Blacks three or more times this semester. 

l^ile the average level for "sitting avoidance" was about the 
same for black and white students, there were much wider variations 
among schools for Whites than for Blacks. This type of avoidance 
was most common among Whites at School 10 where 86 percent of the 
white students said they had avoided sitting next to Blacks at least 
once or twice. At the other extreme was School 1, where 81 percent 
of white students said they had never avoided sitting near black 
students. (However, it must be remembered that, in view of the 
small number of black students at School 1, the occasions for possibl 
avoidance were much fewer there than at other schools). A majority 
of white students in two other schools-*Schools 2 and 11 — said they 
had never avoided sitting next to Blacks while majorities of Whites 
in eight schools (including School 10, referred to above) reported 
doing this at least once or twice. 

For black students, avoidance of sitting next t:o Whites at least 
once or twice ranged from a high of 73 percent at School 8 to lows of 
46 and 48 percent at Schools 9 and 11. It is noteworthy that at 
School 10, where white students showed such a high level of avoidance 
avoidance by black students was not unusually great, being at about 
the all-school average. 
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TABLE 4-1, AVOIEANCE OF OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS 
A. "Avoided sitting near some (other race) students," 
Black Students 

(Percentages) 

never this once or 3 or more 

School semester twice times 



I. 


47 




35 


18 


2. 


38 




28 


34 


J • 






2o 


L 1 


4. 


33 




25 


42 


5. 


39 




30 


32 


D • 








Oft 


7. 


38 




30 


32 


8. 


27 




30 


43 


9. 


53 




23 


23 


10. 


43 




28 


29 


U. 


52 




27 


21 


12. 










All Schools 


42 




28 


30 


White Students 










School 


never this 
semester 




once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 


81 




15 


4 


2. 


58 




22 


20 


3. 


38 




33 


29 


4. 


43 




31 


26 


5. 


32 




33 


36 


6. 


35 




32 


33 


7. 


29 




34 


37 


8. 


37 




33 


30 


9. 


37 




37 


26 


10. 


14 




39 


47 


11. 


58 




25 


16 


12. 










All Schools 


44 




30 


26 


^Question asked was: 
to avoid being with 


'. . .How often 
(other race) 


during 
students 


this semester have you tried 
in each of the ways listed 



below?" 
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(cont.) TABLE 4-1. AVOIIANCE OF OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY 
STUDENTS^ 



B. ''Didn't attend a 
would attend it. 


school event 


because a lot of 


(other race) students 


Black Students 




(Percentages) 




School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1 . 


63 


6 


31 


2. 


58 


13 


28 


3. 


71 


12 


17 


4« 


55 


17 


28 


5. 


60 


15 


24 


6. 


72 


13 


15 


7. 


71 


14 


16 


8. 


61 


11 


28 


9. 


77 


10 


13 


10. 


79 


6 


16 


11. 


80 


13 


7 


12. 








All Schools 


69 


13 


19 


White Students 








School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1 , 








2. 


88 


7 


5 


3. 


82 


11 


8 


4, 


81 


11 


7 


5. 


68 


19 


14 


6. 


76 


13 


11 


7. 


60 


19 


22 


8. 


67 


16 


18 


9. 


69 


15 


16 


10. 


37 


17 


46 


11. 


60 


24 


15 


12. 








All Schools 


71 


15 


14 



(continued) 



(cont/> TABLE 4-1. AVOIEANCE OF OTHER -RACE STUDENTS. AS REPORTED BY 
STUDENTS^ 

C. "Suggested or agreed with others that only (same race) kids be 
invited to something." 



Black Students 



(Percentages) 



School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


I. 


67 


7 


27 


y 








3. 


69 


11 


20 


4. 


51 


16 


33 




DO 


. 12 


22 


6. 


71 


12 


17 


7. 


63 


15 


22 


8. 


50 


18 


32 


9. 


69 


14 


IG 


10. 


70 


13 


17 


11. 


71 


17 


12 


12. 


— 


-- 




All Schools 


64 


15 


21 


White Students 








School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


I. 


92 


5 


3 


2. 


80 


10 


10 


3. 


78 


14 


8 


A. 


75 


12 


13 


5. 


72 


14 


14 


6. 


7B 


12 




7. 


64 


17 


18 


8. 


72 


12 


15 


9. 


75 


13 


11 


10. 


60 


9 


31 


11. 


92 


5 


3 


12. 




m mm 




All Schools 


77 


11 


12 
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School Events . How often did students of each race stay away 
from a school event "because a lot of (other race) students would 
attend it"? For all schools combined, 69 percent of black students 
said they had never done this, while 13 percent said "once or twice" 
and 19 percent said they stayed away three or more times for this 
reason. (See Table 4-lB). White students reported a roughly equal 
amount of staying away from school events in order to avoid Blacks. 
Among all white students, 71 percent said they never did this, 15 
percent said "once or twice" and 14 percent said they stayed away 
three or more times this semester. 

White students at School 10 again (as with "sitting avoidance*') 

showed the most avoidance of Blacks. Avoidance of school events was 

least frequent among white students at those schools (Schools 2, 3, 

and 4) which have the smallest proportions of Blacks. However, 
■ 

staying away from school events in order to avoid Blacks did not 
rise steadily as the proportion of Blacks increased. For example, 
in Schools 9 and 11, which had high proportions of black students, 
staying away from school events was roughly as frequent as in Schools 
5 and 7, which had much smaller proportions of Blacks. 

Among black students, variations among schools, again, were not 
as large as for white students, though there were some appreciable 
differences. Like Whites, black students were least likely to stay 
away from school events in order to avoid other*»race students in 
those schools where the proportion of their own race was highest 
(for Blacks, Schools 9, 10, and 11). As with white students, too, 
however, there was not a consistent relation between racial proportion 
and staying away from school events. 

Avoidance of school events among black students ranged from a 
high of 45 percent at School 4 who said they did this at least once 
or twice to lows of 22 percent and 20 percent at Schools 10 and 11. 
The relative infrequency of avoidance by black students at School 10 
(which was 53 percent non-white at the start of the school year) 
was in striking contrast to the rather frequent avoidance by white 
students at the same school, already noted above. 
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Outside School Activities . We now look at some evidence of 
avoidance outside of school. Row ofte/i did students say they had 
''suggested or agreed with others that only (own race) kids be invited 
to something"? 

For ^11 schools combined, large majorities of both black and 
white students said they had never done so during the present semester. 
The proportion of Whites saying they had never done this (77 percent) 
was somewhat higher than the comparable proportion of Blacks (64 per- 
cent) . Eleven percent of all white students said they had tried 
once or twice to avoid inviting black kids to something and 12 percent 
said they had doce this three or more times. Among all black students, 
15 percent said they had done this once or twice and 21 percent said 
they had spoken three or more times against inviting Whites to some- 
thing. (It should be noted that, both for black and white students, 
those who said they had never spoken against inviting other-race 
kids to something may not necessarily have been in favor of this; 
many may never have had the matter come up cr may not have been 
consulted about whom to invite). 

Looking at variations among schools, black students at Schools 
2, 4, and 8 were most likely to say they had spoken against inviting 
Whites. About half of the black students answering in each of these 
schools reported doing this at least once or twice. Black students 
were least likely to say they had spoken against inviting Whites in 
School 11, where 29 percent said they had spoken against inviting 
Whites at least once or twice. 

White students were least likely to report speaking against 
inviting Blacks at School 1 (where Blacks were fewest) and at School 
11 (where Blacks were a majority). In each of these cases, 92 percent 
of white students said they had never done this. The greatest pro- 
portion of white students who said they had spoken against inviting 
Blacks was at School 10 (where other instances of avoidance among 
Whites also were frequent). At School 10, 40 percent of the white 
students said they had done this at least once or twice and, of these, 
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the great majority (31 percent of the total) said they had spoken 
three or more timas against inviting Blacks to something. 

Index of Avoidance , Answers by each student on seven items 
concerning avoidance of other-race students (the three items dis- 
cussed above plus four others) were combined into an avoidance 
index (see Appendix B for all items). Table 4-2 shows the mean 
scores on the index of avoidance by each school and each racial 
group. The rank order of schools on this index also is shown. 

These data show that, among the ten schools in which comparable 
scores were available, the average avoidance scores of the two 
racial groups were roughly equal in six schools (3, 5, 6, 7, 9, and 
11). The average avoidance scores of black students were appreciably 
higher than those of white students in three schools (2, 4, and 8). 
The avoidance score of Whites was considerably higher than that of 
Blacks in School IC. 

Black studencs were most likely to avoid Whiles in schools 
where black students were a numerical minority (e.g., Schools 2, 4, 
and 8). Black students were least likely to avoid white students 
in those schools where Blacks constituted the largest percentage of 
the student body (e.g.. Schools 9, 10, and 11), White students 
tended to avoid Blacks most in schools where the Blacks were either 
a sizable minority (e.g.. Schools 5, 6, 7, and 8) or a slight 
majority (School 10). White students tended to avoid black students 
least in those schools where the proportion of white students was 
highest (Schools 2, 3, and 4), In general, then, the minority group 
tended to avoid the majority group, while the majority group was not 
as likely to avoid the minorlcy group. Avoidance tended -.to be 
least when the proportion of one's own race was highest. 

It should be noted, however, that the rank order of avoidance 
did not follow this pattern in all cases. For example, the avoidance 
scor^.!3 of black studencs ac Schools 1 and 9 were very similar, despite 
the different racial compositions of these two schools. Also, at 
School 11, a predominantly black school, white students avoided 
black students less often than white students avoided Blacks at any 
other school. 
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TABLE 4-2 . 

SCORES ON INDEX OF AVOIDANCE OF OTHER- RACE STUDENTS 
BY SCHOOL AND RACE 



Black Students White Students 



School 


Mean 
Score 


Rank of 
School 


lie an 
Score 


Rank 
Scho( 


1. 


19. 1 


8 


K 








3 


t 

15. 3 


9 


3. 


19.5 


7 


16.6 


8 


4. 


31.0 


1 


17.5 


7 


5. 


23.4 


4 


22.1 


2 


6. 


20.0 


6 


19.9 


5 


7. 


22.2 


5 


21.2 


3 


8. 


29.9 


2 


20.4 


4 


9. 


17.6 


9 


18.4 


6 


10. 


16.2 


10 


30.5 


1 


11. 


14.3 


11 


13.1 


10 


All Schools 


21.7 




19.1 





Higher mean score Indicates more avoidance. Rank 1 indicates 
most avoidance. 

White students at School 1 were not asked questions on avoidance 
because of small number of black students in this school. 
Students at almost all-black School 12 also were not asked these 
questions. 

^Only white freshmen were asked questions about avoidance at 
School 2. 
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Seeking Friendship 

We have considered evidence that a majority of both black and 
white students sometimes try to avoid students of the other race. 
It is also possible that some students — including those who avoid 
some other-race students at certain times and places--may deliber* 
ately seek to make friends with those of the other race. We asked 
students how often during the present semester "I tried hard to 
make friends with (other race) students and succeeded^' and how 
often "I tried hard to make friends with (other race) student(s) 
but they did not want to be friends." 

For black students in all schools combined (see Tables 4-3A 
and 4-3B) , two out of every three students said that they had tried 
to make friends with white students and had succeeded at least once 
or twice. Of this majority, the greater number (45 percent of all 
black students) said they had tried and succeeded three or raore 
times. On the other hand, 21 percent of all black students indi- 
cated that they had tried to make friends with Whites but felt 
rebuffed three or more times and another 23 percent of Blacks said 
they had tried and been rebuffed once or twice« 

For all white students, over three out of every four students 
answering this question said they had tried to make friends with 
black students and succeeded at least once or twice. Thirty percent 
said they had done this successfully once or twice and 47 percent 
said they had done so three or more times. Twenty-nine percent of 
all white students said they had tried to make friends with black 
students once or twice but had been rebuffed by black students. 
Twenty-four percent of the white students said this had happened 
three or more times. 

In short, white students were more likely than black students 
were to report both successful attempts at making friendships 
across racial lines (77 vs 67 percent) and unsuccessful attempts 
to establiGh inter-racial friendships (53 vs 44 percent). Both 
groups reported more success than failure in their efforts to 
make friends across racial lines. 
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Variations among schools are more marked for white students 
than for Blacks. White students at School 10 (who we have noted 
were most likely to try to avoid black students), also were much 
more likely than Whites at. other schools to say that they had tried 
to make friends with black students but that the Blacks did not want 
to be friends. However, the picture reported by Whites at School 
10 was not completely negative since a large majority (88 percent) 
of Whites there also reported trying to make friends and succeeding 
at least once or twice. White students in School 11 also reported 
an above-average number of successful attempts to be friends with 
black students but, unlike the Whites at School 10, white students 
at School 11 reported a below-average number of attempts which 
they felt were rebuffed. 

White students at School 1 were least likely to report either 
successful or unsuccessful attempts to make friends with Blacks, 
undoubtedly due largely to the small number of black students in 
that school. White students in School 5 were somewhat less likely 
than average to report successful attempts to make friends with 
black students. Whites at Schools 7 and 8 were more likely than 
Whites in most schools to say they had been rebuffed in attempts to 
make friends with Blacks, while Whites in School 3 were less likely 
than average to report rebuffs. 

Among black students, the small number at School 1 were some- 
what more likely than other Blacks to say they tried to make friends 
with Whites and succeeded. Black students at School 11 were least 
likely to report being rebuffed in attempts to make friends with 
Whites (73 percent saying this never happened); they were also 
somewhat less likely than average to report successful friendship 
attempts. Evidently, at this majority black school, (where, as we 
shall see, race relations were relatively good) black students had 
relatively little need to try hard to make friends with Whites. 
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TABLE A-3 . SUCCESSPUl. AND UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS TO MAKE FRIENDS WITH 
OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS 



A, "I tried hard 
9ucceeded. " 


to make friends 


v;ith (other race) 


student (s) and 


Black Students 




(Percentages) 




School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


I • 


24 


18 


59 


2, 


33 


16 


51 


3. 


24 


24 


52 


M 

A. 


37 


22 


41 


5, 


33 


24 


43 


6. 


31 


20 


49 


7. 


33 


21 


46 


8. 


42 


19 


39 


9. 


34 


22 


44 


10. 


26 


22 


52 


11. 


38 


29 


34 


12. 








hii ocnools 






45 


White Students 








School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 


33 


40 


27 


2. 


26 


29 


45 


3. 


25 


32 


43 


4. 


28 


30 


42 


5. 


31 


36 


33 


6. 


16 


33 


51 


7. 


20 


23 


57 


8. 


18 


34 


48 


9. 


15 


22 


64 


10. 


12 


29 


59 


11. 


19 


24 


58 


12. 








All Schools 


23 


30 


47 
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(continued) 



(cont.) TABLE A-3. SUCCESSFUL AND TNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS TO- MAKE FRIENDS 

Uim OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS 



B. "I tried hard 
did not x^ant 


to make friends 
to be friends." 


with (other race) 


ctudent(s) but they 


Black Students 




(Percentages) 






never this 


once or 
tV7ice 


3 or more 
t ime s 


1. 


65 


IG 


IG 


2. 


55 


15 


29 


3. 


5U 


27 


19 


4. 


55 


25 


21 


^ • 


56 


23 


21 


6. 


53 


27 


20 


7. 


56 


26 


19 


C. 


50 


22 


2G 


9. 


59 


20 


22 


10. 


53 


23 


24 


11. 


73 


17 


10 


12. 


-- 


-- 




All Schools 


57 


23 


21 


White Students 








ocnool 


never this 
semester 


once or 
tv;ice 


3 or more 
time s 


1. 


70 


23 


7 


2. 


50 


33 


17 


3. 


60 


25 


15 


4. 


44 


35 


21 


5. 


'■.9 


30 


21 


6. 


42 


34 


24 


7. 


37 


26 


30 


c. 


31 


31 


30 


9. 


40 


32 


20 


10. 


22 


IC 


60 


11. 


60 


23 


IG 


12, 








All Schools 


47 


29 


24 
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Frieudly Behavior 



When black and white students in the high rchools did come 
into contact, how much and what kinds of friendly intercction did 
they experience? We asked students of both races about how often 
during the current semester they had had a variety of friendly 
interactions with other-race students. We will eKamine here the 
results concerning several key exaii,ples of these interactions-- 
specif ically, talking in a friendly way, doing things together 
outside of school, dating, doing school work together, and visiting 
each others' homes. For the last two items, \9n also have data con- 
cerning the relative frequency with which these friendly interactions 
occur across racial lines as compared to within racial groupings. 
Data on an index of friendly contact, summaris^ing ten types of 
friendly interaction^ will also be presented. 

Talking . We asked students of both races how often during the 
past semester any other-race students had "talked to you in a friendly 
way about school work.'* The same question also was asked about con- 
versations ''about things other than school work." As night be 
expected, those who reported frequent conversations about school 
work also tended to report frequent conversations about other things 
as well. 

The data (Tables 4-4A and 4-4B) show that it is fairly unusual 
for students of either race to report never having experienced such 
friendly talk from other-race students. For all schools combined, 
only about one in eight students of either race said that he never had 
been involved in a cross-racial conversation about school work, and 
only one in ten students of either race said he never had been in- 
volved in such a conversation about things other than school work. 
However, about one-fourth of the students of each race (all schools 
combined) said that they had taken part in such friendly talks, on 
either school or non-school topics, only once or twice. Thus, over 
one-third of the students of each race appear to have engaged in 
very little or no friendly talking (i.e., ''never" or "once or twice") 
with other-race students during the course of almost an entire semester. 
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TABLE ^-4. FREQUENCY OF SOME FRIENDLY INTERACTIONS WITH OTHER -RACE 
STUDEl^ITS^ 

A. "Talked to you in a friendly way about school work." 
Black Students 

(Percentages) 



C A Vk A 1 

acnooi 


never 


once or 
tx-zice 


3-5 
times 


6-10 
titnes 


more than 
10 t ime s 


1 . 


0 


18 


6 


18 


59 


2. 


18 


27 


20 


12 


23 


3. 


9 


21 


16 


16 


39 


4. 


10 


24 


19 


14 


33 


5. 


12 


32 


18 


13 


26 


6. 


1 


25 


14 


18 


32 


7. 


13 


27 


22 


14 


24 


o . 


cXJ 


JO 


1 A 
10 


i J 


1 A 
io 




1 1 


9A 


LL 


1 A 


9^ 
Zj 


1 n 


L L 


Ol 
Zi 


91 
LL 


1 c 

Id 


n 
Ji 


1 1 


0 


Ol 






9Q 


1 9 












ALL dcnoois 


1 9 


ZO 


1 0 


1 c 


9Q 

zy 


White Students 


never 


once or 
twice 


3-5 \ 
times 


6-10 
time s 


more than 
L\j times 


1 . 












2. 


16 


27 


18 


16 


23 


3. 


16 


26 


22 


14 


22 


4. 


13 


25 


15 


18 


25 


5. 


22 


28 


17 


14 


20 


6. 


12 


23 


17 


13 


35 


7. 


IC 


24 


21 


16 


28 


8. 


15 


30 


22 


14 


19 


9. 


C 


21 


16 


18 


36 


10. 


18 


28 


16 


11 


28 


11. 


4 


10 


9 


11 


66 


12. 












All Schools 


L3 


24 


18 


15 


31 



(continued) 



^Question asked was: '^Listed below are some ways in v/hich students some- 
times act toward one another. For each of these ways, please show how 
many times any (other race) students have acted that way toward you 
this semester." 
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(cont.) TABLE 4-4. FREQUENCY OF SOME FRIENDLY INTERACTIONS WITH OTHER- 
RACE STUDENTS^ 

B. "Talked to you in a friendly way about things other than school v;ork." 

Black Students ,„ ^ . 
(Percentages) 

once or 3-5 6-10 more than 

School never twice times times 10 times 

1. - -- 18 6 76 

2. 12 24 16 21 27 

3. 11 18 15 17 40 

4. 9 21 19 15 36 

5. 9 , 30 21 11 29 

6. 11 24 13 16 36 

7. 11 26 22 13 29 

8. 11 33 21 l^i 20 

9. 8 27 22 18 25 

10. 12 25 21 15 27 

11. 10 19 17 16 39 
12. 

Ail Schools 10 24 19 16 31 



White Students 

once or 



School never tv?ice 
i. 

2. 11 29 

3. 16 22 

4. 13 24 

5. 17 29 

6. 8 19 

7. 6 31 
G. 12 30 
9. 6 24 

10. 15 26 

11. 3 11 
12, 

All Schools 10 24 



3-5 6-10 more than 

times times 10 times 

14 15 31 

19 16 27 

20 19 24 
13 19 21 

21 16 35 

18 14 31 
20 15 24 

16 19 36 

19 13 27 
10 11 66 

17 16 33 
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(continued) 



(cont.) TABLE 4-A. FREQUENCY OF SOME FRIENDLY INTERACTIONS WITH OTHER- 
RACE STUDENTS^ 

C. "Did things together v;ith you outside of school." 



Black gtudents 

School never 

1. 13 

2. 50 

3. 54 

4. 46 

5. 57 

6. 45 

7. 51 

8. 48 

9. 52 

10. 65 

11. 45 
12. 

All Schools 51 



(Percentages) 



once or 
twice 

19 
19 
19 
19 
15 
20 
22 
20 
19 
12 
23 

20 



3-5 

times 

13 
11 
8 
15 
12 
11 
10 
9 
8 
9 
9 

10 



6 or more 
times 

56 
21 
20 
20 
17 
25 
17 
14 
21 
14 
22 

20 



White Students 
School 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

C. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

All Schools 



never 

67 
64 
61 
69 
46 
55 
40 
53 
59 
20 

54 



once or 
tV7ice 



18 
18 
20 
20 
22 
19 
27 
22 
19 
20 

20 



3-5 
times 



9 
9 
5 
13 
11 
13 
8 
12 
11 

10 



6 cr more 
times 



9 
10 
10 

7 
18 
15 
20 
17 
10 
49 

17 



ERIC 
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(cont.) TABLE 4-4. FREQUENCY OF SOl'IE FRIENDLY INTERACTIONS V/ITH CiHER" 

RACE STUDENTS^ 

D. Thinking about your relations with (other race) students, hov; often 
during this semester has each o£ the follovjing things happened? 

..."I dated (other race) student (s)" during this semester. 



Black Students 

School never 

1. 69 

2. 75 

3. 73 
A. 77 

5. 82 

6. 80 

7. 81 

8. 72 

9. 75 

10. 82 

11. 82 
12. 

All Schools 78 



(Percentages) 

once or 
t^;ice 

0 
10 
15 
8 
10 
6 
9 
8 
8 
3 
11 



3 or more 
times 

31 
15 
12 
16 

9 
14 
11 
20 
17 
15 

8 

13 



IJhite Students 

once or 3 or more 

School never twice times 

1. 97 11 

2. 96 2 2 

3. 94 2 4 

4. 91 5 3 

5. 95 2 4 

6. 91 6 3 

7. 92 2 6 

8. 86 4 10 

9. 90 3 7 

10. 88 3 9 

11. 79 10 11 
12. 

All Schools 92 4 5 



Approximately another onc*third of each racial group Indicated 
occasional friendly talks with other-race students (either 3-5 times 
or 6-10 times during the semester). Finally, about 30 percent of 
the students of each race reported fairly frequent friendly conver- 
sations with other-rac^ students about school work (more than ten 
times) « and about the same proportion reported fairly frequent talks 
with other-race students about things other than school work. Over- 
all^ then, there is considerable variation among students of both 
races with respect to the frequency of friendly conversations with 
other-race students • 

III general, individual schools did not differ greatly in the 
frequency of inter-racial conversations reported, but there are some 
interesting variations. Among black students, by far the highest 
frequency of inter-racial talking (about school work and, even more 
so, about non-school topics) was reported by the small number of 
black students at School 1. Undoubtedly, the fact that the great 
majority of their classmates were white plays a large part in this 
result. Reports of talks with white students also were more frequent 
than usual among black students at School 11 and less frequent than 
usral among black students at School 8. 

Among white students, by far the greatest amount of inter-racial 
conversation (both concerning school work and concerning other things) 
was reported by students at School 11. In this school, about two 
out of three white students reported such friendly talks occurring 
more than ten times. The fewest friendly conversations with Blacks 
were reported by students at School 5, of whom about half said they 
had friendly talks with black students about school work and about 
non-school topics no more than once or twice during the setnester. 
Also, white students at School 8 were somewhat less likely than 
average to report frequent friendly talks with black students. 

Doing Things Outside School . To what extent do friendly rela- 
tions across racial lines within school extend outside school hours? 
Students were asked how often this semester any other-race students 
"did things together with you outside of school.'* For all schools 
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combined (&ee Table 4-4C) , a slight cnajority both of black students 
and of white students reported that this had not happened that semester. 
Alov)8t one-third of both black students and white students reported 
having done things together outside of school occasionally (up to five 
times). About another fifth of the students in each racial group said 
they had done this six or more times. Thus, the data indicate that 
informal inter-'racial activities outside school are by no means 
unusual. 

Looking at variations among schools, we note again that (as 
with reports of conversations) the small number of black students 
at School 1 were least likely (13 percent) to say that they had 
never done things outside school with white students and most likely 
(56 percent) to say that they had done so six or more times. Black 
students in School 10 were least likely to have done things outside 
school with white students. Aside from these schools, variations 
among black students across schools are not large. 

Looking at variations among white students in different schools, 
again the variations across schools are generally not large. But 
again, white students in School 11 stand out as having a great 
amount of friendly contact with black students. Only 20 percent of 
Whites in this school said they had not done things outside school 
with black students that semester, while 49 percent reported having 
done things six times or more. White students in School 8 reported 
a slightly greater amount of inter-racial activity outside school 
than the average, while white students in School 5 were somewhat low 
in such contacts. 

Dating . How often do black and white students date one another? 
Of black students in all schools combined, 78 percent said that they 
had never dated a white student during the semester then nearing its 
end. (See Table 4*4D). Nine percent of all black students said 
that they hiit^ dated a white student once or twice that semester and 
13 percent said they had done so three or more times. 

White students were less likely to report dating inter-racially 
than were black students. For all schools combined, 92 percent of 
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white students said they had never dated Blacks, 4 percent said 
they had done so once or twice, and 5 percent said they had dated 
a black student three or more times* The fact that Whites reported 
inter-racial dating less often than did Blacks is undoubtedly 
related to the greater proportion white students in most schools. 
If an equal number of students of each race dated students of the 
other race, the proportions of Blacks involved, of course, would 
be higher. 

For both black students and white students, variations among 
schools in the amount of inter-racial dating reported are generally 
small. At School 1, where black students were a very small minority, 
black students most often reported dating white students; almost 
one in three said he or she had dated Whites three or more times, 
though 69 percent said they had never done so. The much larger 
number of white students at School 1 v/ere, however, very unlikely 
to date Blacks, 97 percent saying they had never done so. Among 
white students, those at School 11 were slightly more likely than 
those at other schools to report dating Blacks. Eleven percent said 
they had dated Blacks three or more times, 10 percent said they had 
done so once or twice, and 79 percent said they had never done so. 

Across Versus Within Race lateractions; Doing School Work . 
So far we have considered the frequency of certain types of inter- 
racial interaction without being able to compare these data with 
data concerning similar interaction within each racial group. 
While we do not have data on the relative amount of all kinds of 
friendly behavior within racial groups, as compared to between 
racial groups, we e such comparable data for doing school 

work together and t home visits with other students. (See Tables 
4-5A and 4-5B) . 

Let us look first at how often black students reported doing 
school work together with white students and with other black stu- 
dents. The data show that, in every school, a substantial majority 
of black students reported doing school work with Whites at some 
time. Overall, 40 percent said they had done school work with 
Whites three times or more. However, for all schools but one, 
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TABLE 4- 5. FREQUENCY OF FRIENDLY INTERACTION WITH OTHER-RACE STUDENTS 
AND WITH SAME -RACE STUDENTS 



A* Doing school work together. 



Black Students (Percentaaes) 

With Other- Race Students With Same-Race Students 



School 


never 


twice 


times 




twice 


times 


1. 


25 


13 


63 


22 


17 


61 


2. 


41 


28 


31 


18 


22 


60 


3. 


29 


29 


42 


15 


21 


65 


4. 


30 


26 


44 


8 


19 


73 


5. 


40 


26 


34 


11 


22 


68 


6. 


35 


24 


41 


12 


18 


70 


7. 


28 


28 


43 


9 


18 


74 


8. 


37 


28 


36 


11 


20 


69 


9. 


27 


29 


43 


11 


18 


71 


10. 


19 


34 


47 


7 


14 


79 


11. 


36 


26 


38 


4 


13 


G3 


12. 








11 


32 


58 


All Schools 


32 


28 


40 


10 


19 


70 



White Students 



With Other- Race Students 



VJith Same-Race Students 



School 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 








13 


25 


62 


2. 


45 


28 


27 


6 


17 


77 


3, 


61 


19 


20 


10 


21 


69 


4. 


47 


28 


26 


8 


20 


73 


5. 


65 


21 


15 


8 


18 


74 


6. 


47 


26 


27 


8 


13 


79 


7. 


27 


32 


41 


6 


16 


78 


8. 


40 


27 


33 


11 


20 


70 


9. 


32 


22 


47 


14 


17 


70 


10. 


37 


28 


35 


9 


9 


83 


11. 


21 


21 


58 


8 


14 


78 


12. 














All Schools 


42 


25 


33 


9 


18 


74 



o 
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(continued) 



(cont.) TABLE 4-5. FREQUENCY OF FRIENDLY INTERACTION WITH OTHER -RACE 

STUDENTS AND WITH SAME -RACE STUDENTS 

B. Having students over to own home or visiting others' homes. 
Black Students (Percentages) 





With \ 


3ther-Race 


Students 


With 


Same -Race 


Students 


School 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


never 


once or 

twice 


3 or mote 
time a 


1. 


38 


6 


56 


11 


17 


72 


2. 


69 


14 


18 


10 


16 


74 


3. 


64 


15 


21 


11 


12 


77 


4. 


57 


21 


22 


6 


8 


85 


5. 


62 


20 


18 


7 


10 


83 


6. 


56 


15 


29 


10 


11 


79 


7. 


59 


20 


21 


8 




74 


Cs. 


59 


26 


16 


8 


21 


71 


9. 


61 


16 


22 


13 


13 


74 


10. 


81 


10 


9 


17 


14 


69 


11. 


58 


15 


27 


6 


11 


84 


12. 








13 


17 


70 


All Schools 


62 


17 


21 


9 


14 


77 


White Student 


s 














With Other-Race 


Students 


With 


Same-Race 


Students 


Schoo^ 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
t lines 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
time s 


1. 








6 


15 


80 


2. 


86 


9 


6 


5 


8 


87 


3. 


82 


12 


6 


4 


14 


82 


4. 


74 


15 


11 


7 


13 


80 


5. 


80 


13 


8 


5 


11 


84 


6. 


61 


24 


15 


5 


5 


90 


7 
/ • 


68 


13 




1 


1 0 


77 


8. 


69 


15 


17 


13 


18 


69 


9. 


65 


19 


16 


13 


12 


75 


10. 


85 


9 


6 


18 


20 


62 


11. 


34 


21 


45 


6 


10 


84 


12. 














All Schools 


69 


16 


16 


7 


12 


81 
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black students were more likely to do homework with other black 
students than with white students. For all schools combined, about 
two -thirds of the black students reported having done homework with 
Whites, as compared to nine of ten black students who said they had 
done hjmework with other Blacks, The one exception was School 1, 
where the small number of black students were about as inclined 
to do homework with Whites as they were with Blacks, Also, black 
students in School 10 were slightly more likely than Blacks in other 
schools to report doing school work with white students. 

For white students, as for black, doing school work together 
with students of one*s own race was far more common than doing so 
with other-race students. For all schools combined, 58 percent of 
white students said they had done school work together with Blacks 
as compared to 92 percent who had done such work with other Whites. 
It should be noted that a larger proportion of Whites than of Blacks 
(42 percent to 32 percent) reported never doing school work with 
other^race students. On the other hand (as with Blacks), a 
majority of white students reported having done school work with 
black students at least once during the semester and one-third 
said they had done so three or more times. As with other forms of 
friendly behavior, white students in School 11 indicated most often 
that they had done school vork with Blacks. White students at 
School 7 were also more apt than the average to do school work with 
Blacks, while those at Schools 3 and 5 were least likely to do so. 

Home Visits . Students were asked how many times- during the 
present semester any other-race students had "visited your homr or 
had you over to their home.*' They were asked an almost identical 
question concerning home visits with students of the same race. 

The data (Table 4-5B) show, as expected , that for both races 
and for all schools, home visits were far more common between stu- 
dents of the same race than between those of different races. For 
all schools combined, 62 percent of black< students and 69 percent 
of white students reported no such cross-racial home visits, while 
only 9 percent of Blacks and 7 percent of Whites reported no home 
visits with students of the same race. However, while this large 
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difference is expectable^ it is also noteworthy that 38 percent 
of black students and 32 percent of white students reported at 
least one such visit. 

There are, again » some sizable differences among schools* 
As with other types of friendly interaction, the small number of 
Blacks at School 1 were most likely (62 percent) to report at least 
one inter-racial home visit. Black students at School 10 were 
especially unlikely to report such home visits (81 percent said 
"never '). Among white students, those at School 11 were most likely 
to report home visits (two-thirds reported at least one) and those 
at School ^0 were least likely to report such visits. 

Index of Friendly Behavior , For each student, an index score 
of ^'risndly contact with other-race students was computed. This 
score is based on his responses to the six items discussed in this 
section plus four other items. Items were weighted accr .:ding to 
the length of time and the degree of social intimacy implied by 
the friendly contact. For example, visiting the home of an 
other-race student was assigned a greater weight than a friendly 
talk in school. (See Appendix B for more detailed information 
about the construction of this index). 

Table 4-6 shows the mean scores on the index of friendly 
inter-racial contact, by school and by race, as well as the rank 
order of schools. For black students, these summary data show that 
by far the greatest amount of friendly interaction with white stu- 
dents was experienced by Blacks at School 1. Black students at 
School 6 also scored high in friendly contacts, compared to black 
students at other schools. Blacks at Schools 10 and 8 scored lowest 
on the measure of friendly contact with white students. 

Among white students, those at School 11 had by far the high- 
est score on the overall index of friendly inter-racial contact. 
White students at Schools 5, 3, and 2 had the least amount of 
friendly contacts. 

The data in Table 4-6 do not indicate that the amount of 
friendly inter-racial contacts reported by either race is related 
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TABLE 4-6. 



SCORES ON INDEX OF FRIENDLY CONTACT WITH 
OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, BY SCHOOL AND RACE 

Black Students IThlte Students 



School 


Mean 
Score 


Rank of 
School 


Mean 
Score 


Rank 
Schoi 


1. 


96.8 


1 


* 




2. 


35.4 


9 


25.9^ 


8 


3. 


43.0 


4 


25.5 


9 


A. 


42.1 


5 


28.5 


7 


5. 


36.3 


8 


23.9 


10 


6. 


50.2 


2 


34.7 


3 


7. 


37.5 


7 


34.3 


4 


8. 


33.5 


10 


34.0 


5 


9. 


43.7 


3 


36.6 


2 


10. 


33.1 


11 


30.4 


6 


11. 


42.0 


6 


72.8 


1 


All Schools 


40.8 




35.4 





higher mean score Indicates more friendly contact* rank 1 
indicates most friendly contact. 

Index scores are not computed for School 1 Whites because not 
all items were asked of these students. 

t 

Index scores are for freshmen Whites only at School 2. 
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in a consistent way to the ratio of black to white students in 
the school (a ratio that increases from School 1 through School 11). 
These data do suggest, however, that the relative amount of friendly 
contact varies with the racial composition of the school. In those 
schools, 2 through 6, where there was a substantial majority of 
white students, the average amount of friendly contact reported 
by black students was considerably greater than that reported by 
Whites. In Schools 7 through 10, which were generally more balanced 
in racial composition, the amount of friendly inter-racial contact 
reported by each racial group was more similar. In School 11, which 
was predominantly black, the white students reported more friendly 
contacts than did black students. Thus the relative amount of 
friendly contact experienced by the two racial groups appears to 
change as racial composition changes, with the minority having more 
friendly contacts than the majority. 

Unfriendly Interaction 

Having examined the frequency of various kinds of friendly 
relationships between black and white students, we now consider 
the frequency of unfriendly interaction. We asked students of each 
race how often any other-race students had taken a variety of un- 
friendly actions toward them and how often uhey had experienced 
various types of unfriendly interactions. We will consider in this 
section the frequency of several types of hostile interactions 
which are verbal and several types which go beyond words to 
physical fights or coercion. 
Verbal Hostility . 

We look first at three items which concern verbal hostility 
(see Table 4-7). Students were asked how often this semester any 
other-race students had 1) "talked to you in an unfriendly way"; 
2) "called you bad names"; and 3) "threatened to hurt you In some 
way*" The second of these item8--being called bad names--was also 
asked about students of one's own race, so that intra-racial as 
well as inter-racial analyses can be made on that type of behavior. 
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TABLE 4-7. FREQUENCY OF STOE UNFRIENDLY VERBAL CONIACTS WITH OTHER-RACE 
STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS* 

A. "...Talked to you in an unfriendly way." 

Black Students 



School 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

All Schools 



never 
24 
27 
35 
33 
32 
43 
40 
40 
45 
57 
55 

41 



(Percentages) 



once or 
twice 

41 
45 
42 
35 
43 
32 
32 
36 
36 
24 
30 

35 



3-5 
tisei 

24 
14 
13 
13 
10 
12 
13 

9 
10 

G 
11 

11 



6 or more 
times 

12 

14 

10 

18 

15 

14 

15 

16 

10 

12 



12 



White Students 



once or 
twice 



6 or more 
times 



20 
25 
19 
17 
14 
12 
17 
18 
18 
13 



38 
41 
41 
31 
24 
38 
41 
37 
24 
45 



13 
17 
15 
20 
18 
23 
14 
15 
11 
16 



29 
17 
26 
32 
45 
27 
28 
30 
47 
26 



17 



36 



17 30 

(continued) 



Question asked was : " Listed below are some ways in which students 
sometimes act toward one another. For each of these ways, please show 
hov; many times any (other race) students have acted that way toward 
you this semester.'* 
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(cont.) TABLE 4-7 
B. '*! v;as called a bad name.' 



FREQUENCY OF SOME UNFRIENDLY VERBAL CONTACTS mm 
OTHER -RACE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS^ 



Black Students 



(Percentages) 



By Other «Race Students 



By Same'-Race Students* 



School 


never 


once or 
t^7ice 


3 or more 
times 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 


35 


29 


35 


67 


22 


11 


2. 


34 


42 


24 


30 


27 


35 


3. 


49 


30 


12 


41 


31 


29 


4. 


47 


28 


23 


35 


30 


35 


5. 


46 


30 


25 


37 


39 


24 


6. 


57 


23 


20 


35 


35 


31 


7. 


48 


29 


23 


35 


33 


32 


8. 


42 


36 


22 


23 


39 


38 


. 9. 


52 


28 


20 


35 


33 


31 


10. 


66 


22 


13 


23 


48 


30 


11. 


66 


23 


11 


37 


31 


32 


12. 








39 


25 


36 


All Schools 


51 


29 


20 


36 


33 


32 



White Students 

Bv Other'Race Students Bv Same^Race Students 



School 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
tines 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 








34 


43 


23 


2. 


29 


33 


38 


33 


41 


26 


3. 


39 


33 


28 


29 


43 


27 


4. 


31 


33 


36 


35 


42 


23 


5. 


29 


27 


45 


33 


43 


24 


6, 


21 


26 


54 


3C 


35 


31 


7. 


25 


34 


41 


35 


36 


29 


8. 


26 


35 


39 


35 


42 


23 


9. 


24 


34 


43 


36 


40 


24 


10. 


22 


22 


56 


27 


30 


43 


11. 


30 


30 


41 


39 


36 


25 


12. 














All Schools 


28 


31 


41 


34 


40 


26 


* 

Data 
concerning 


in this 
same-race 


portion of 
students. 


table are taken from 


a parallel question 
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(continued) 



(cone.) TABLE 4-7. FREQUENCY OP SOME UNFRIENDLY VERBAL CONTACTS WITH 

OTHER -RACE STUDENTS, AS REPORTED BY STUDENTS* 



C. "Threatened you in some way." 



l^laclt St^denta 




^i^ercencsges^ 




School 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or acre 
times 




Q 

04 


1 o 


U 


z. 


ol 


13 


o 


3. 


79 


t e 
15 


0 


H. 


oi 


9 


10 




/V 


in 


ill 


Qm 


IfU 


7 


A 

** 




OJ 


o 
o 


/ 


8. 


74 


15 


11 


9. 


84 


12 


4 


10. 


85 


9 


6 


u. 


90 


4 


6 


12. 








All Schools 


84 


10 


7 


Walte.StudMta 

School 


never 


once or 
Cwlce 


3 or more 


i.4 








m 


CO 

JJ 


28 


19 


3. 


o5 


22 


13 


4. 




28 


19 


5. 


49 


25 


25 


6. 


3o 


30 


32 


7. 


A C 


32 


22 


8. 


49 


24 


27 


9. 


46 


30 


24 


10. 


30 


24 


46 


11. 


45 


34 


21 


12. 








All Schools 


49 


28 


24 
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with regard to unfriendly talk by white students, 41 percent 
of black students (in all schools combined) said this had never 
happened that semester, while 35 percent said it had happened once 
or twice, and 23 percent said white students had spoken to them 
in an unfriendly way three or more times. White students were more 
likely to report being talked to In an unfriendly way by black 
students. Seventeen percent of all white students said that this 
had never ii^ppened, while 36 percent said It had happened once or 
twice, and 47 percent said that some black students had talked to 
them in an unfriendly way three or more times. 

Being called bad names was reported less frequently than the 
Mre general matlti: of unfriendly talk (see Table 4-7B), The fre- 
quency of reported name-calling within each racial group was about 
the same, with about two out of every three students of each race 
saying that they had been called a bad name by someone of their 
own race at least once or twice. However, black students were less 
likely to report being called names by white students than vlce-versSo 
For black students in all schools combined, 51 percent said they had 
not been called bad names by white students that semester, 29 percent 
said this had happened once or twice, and 20 percent said It had 
happened three or more times, Twenty*>eight percent of all Whites 
said they had not been called bad names by Blacks that semester, 
31 percent said It had happened once or twice, and 41 percent 
reported this occurring three or more tioies. 

Black students were more likely to report being called bad 
names by students of their own race than by white students. Thus, 
about one in three black students reported being called bad names 
three or more times by other black students as compared to one in 
five who reported the same treatment by white students. However, 
the comparative picture is different for white students. While 
white students were slightly more likely to report being called 
bad names once or twice by other Whites than by Blacks, they were 
more apt to report frequent name-calling (three or more times) by 
Blacks than by other Whites (41 to 26 percent), 
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^ Threats to hurt a person were reported least frequently of 
the three types of verbal hostility (see Table 4-7C). As with 
other verbal hostilities, white students were more likely to say 
that black students had threatened them than vice versa. For 
black students in all schools combined, 84 percent said they had 
never been threatened by any white students that semester, 10 per-* 
cent said this happened once or twice, and 7 percent said it 
happened three or more times. Among all white students, about 
half said that no black student (s) had ever threatened them that 
semester, over one-fourth (28 percent) said this had happened 
once or twice, and about another fourth (24 percent) said that 
black students had threatened three or more times. 

Among black students, reports of verbal hostility by Whites-- 
specif ically, unfriendly talk and being called bad names (but not 
threats)--were most frequent in the schools where the proportion 
of Blacks was lowest and were least frequent where the percentage 
of Blacks was highest. Thus, the proportion of black students 
who said they had ever been called bad names by white students 
was about two out of three at predominantly white Schools 1 and 2, 
was roughly one in two at Schools 3 through 9, and was about one 
in three at Schools 10 and 11. While there was a general tendency 
for Blacks to report more verbal hostility where thv«y were in 
smaller proportions, there was not a uniform relationship between 
percentage of Blacks and verbal hostility. Thus, for example. 
School 4 and School 7 differ appreciably in racial composition 
but Blacks in both schools report about the same amount of name- 
calling by white students. 

Among white students, reported verbal hostility from black 
students did not vary in any clear fashion with the proportion of 
Whites in a school.^ White students in School 10 and School 6 
were more likely than Whites at other schools to report verbal 
hostility from black students. White students at School 3 were 
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least likely to report such verbal hostility. Thus, £ot example, 

twice as many white students at School 10 as at School 3 (56 to 

28 percent) reported being called bad names by Blacks three or 

more times and about three and a half times as many Whites at 

School 10 as at School 3 (46 to 13 percent) reported being threatened 

three or more times by black students. 

Physical Aggression 

In addition to questions about verbal aggression from other 
students, we asked each student how often during that semester 
each of the following things had happened to him or her: (I) '*I 
was pushed or hit. • .but decided not to push or hit back'*; (2) "I 
was pushed or hit... and pushed or hit back"; (3) "I got so mad... 
that I pushed or hit that person first*'; (4) another student "tried 
to force (me) to give money*'; and (5) **I was forced to give money 
to (other) student(s)." All of these questions were asked speci- 
fically with reference to interactions with other^race students. 
Items 2 and 3 also were asked with respect to fights with students 
of the same racec 

Fighting . The data on fighting show that about two out of 
three students of both races (65 percent of Blacks and 69 percent 
of Whites) reported that they had never been in a situation where 
they had been struck by an other-race student and retaliated (see 
Table 4-8A). Among black students (ell schools combined), 16 per- 
cent said this had happened once or twice and 19 percent said it 
occurred three or more times. The comparable reports from Whites 
were IB percent (happened once or twice) and 13 percent (three or 
more times). For all schools combinjd, the frequency of incidents 
in which a student was pushed or hit and retaliated was about the 
same across racial lines as within each racial group. 

When we look at students* reports of physical violence by 
other-race students to which they did not retaliate (Table 4-8B), 
black and white responses are not as similar as with respect to 
reciprocated violence. While majorities of both racial groups said 
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TABLE 4-8. STUDENTS' REPORTS OF FREQUENCY OF FIGHTING WITH OTHER- RACE 

AND SAME -RACE STUDENTS: INITIATED BY OTHER AND RECIPROCATED 
INITIATED BY OTHER AND NOT RECIPROCATED; AND INITIATED BY 
SELF. 

A, ''I was pushed or hit by (other race) (same race) student (s) and 
pushed or hit back." 



Black Students 

(Percentages) 

Foueht Other 'Ra^e Students Fought Same-Race Students 



School 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 


or more 
times 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1 








90 
^7 




9ft 




2. 


44 


21 




36 


45 


27 


29 


^ • 


64 


21 




15 


69 


16 


15 


4. 


59 


20 




21 


56 


19 


25 


5. 


62 


15 




23 


61 


22 


17 


6. 


70 


13 




17 




1 7 


1 Q 


7. 


68 


15 




17 


S7 


28 


1 f% 


8. 


50 


19 




31 


J 4m 


22 


26 


9. 


73 


12 




15 




21 


24 


10. 


64 


19 




18 






2fi 


11. 


83 


10 




7 




99 


1 L 


12. 










71 


1 7 




All Schools 


65 


16 




19 


J7 


29 


1 Q 


White Students 
















Fau^hlL th er- Sa c e_St u d eutfi 


Eouiiht 


Same- Race 


Students 






once or 


3 


or more 
times 




once or 
twice 


3 or more 


1. 










68 


21 


U 


2. 


63 


26 




12 


64 


21 


16 


3. 


77 


14 




9 


59 


22 


19 


4. 


73 


16 




11 


64 


18 


18 


5. 


73 


13 




14 


74 


17 


10 


6. 


69 


21 




11 


67 


18 


15 


7. 


66 


16 




18 


60 


19 


21 


8. 


66 


19 




15 


61 


20 


19 


9. 


66 


19 




15 


62 


23 


15 


10. 


44 


31 




24 


45 


24 


31 


11. 


76 


14 




10 


70 


18 


12 


12. 










"• - 






All Schools 


69 


18 




13 


64 


20 


16 
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(cont.) TABLE 4-8. STUDENTS' REPORTS OF FREQUENCY OF FIGHTING OTTH 
OTHER-RACE AND SAME-RACE STUDENTS 



B. ''I was pushed or hit by (other race) studenc(s) but decided not to 
push or hit back.** 



Black Students 




(Percentage s) 




School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
t| lines 


1. 


71 


12 


18 


2. 


72 


13 


15 


3. 


77 


8 


15 


4. 


80 


10 


10 


5. 


82 


7 


11 


6. 


86 


8 


6 


7. 


85 


6 


10 


8. 


67 


12 


21 


9. 


78 


9 


14 


10. 


77 


11 


12 


11. 


88 


0 


4 


12. 








All Schools 


80 


9 


11 


White Students 








School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 








2. 


60 


21 


19 


3. 


73 


16 


11 


4. 


75 


16 


9 


5. 


58 


24 


18 


6. 


44 


29 


28 


7. 


70 


17 


13 


8. 


60 


23 


17 


9. 


56 


29 


15 


10. 


28 


26 


46 


11. 


58 


27 


15 


12. 








All Schools 


60 


23 


17 
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(continued) 



(cont.) TABLE 4-B, 


STUDEIITS ' REPORTS OF FREQUENCY OF FIGHTING WITH 
OTHER -RACE AWD SAME -RACE STUDENTS 


C, "I sot so mad at (other race) 
pushed that person first." 


(same race) student(s) that 


I hit or 


Black Students 






(Percentages) 








Hit 0th 


er-Race Students 


nit 


Same-Race Students 


School 


never 


once or 
tv;ice 


3 


or more 
times 


never 


once or 
tv7ice 


3 or mor 
times 


I. 


65 


24 




12 


83 


17 


0 


2. 


48 


21 




32 


52 


22 


26 


3. 


70 


17 




13 


68 


20 




4. 


57 


19 




24 


69 


12 


19 


5, 


67 


19 




14 


66 


20 


14 


6. 


74 


11 




16 


72 


14 


14 


7. 


62 


22 




16 


63 


20 


17 


8, 


51 


25 




24 


53 


17 


30 


9, 


74 


11 




15 


a a 
OO 


19 


15 


10, 


64 


ID 




18 


OO 


2 


32 


II. 


03 


9 




8 




19 


6 


12, 










/ 7 


13 


10 


All Schools 


66 


17 




17 


67 


IG 


16 


White Student^ 
















Hit Other -Race Students 


ttic 


Same- Race Students 


School 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 


or more 
times 


never 


once or 
twice 


3 or mor 
times 


1. 










84 


12 


4 


2. 


86 


5 




7 


77 


15 


8 


3. 


90 


5 






77 


15 


9 


4. 


83 


9 




8 


77 


12 


II 


5. 


93 


3 






84 


11 


6 


6. 


93 


5 




2 


79 


12 


9 


7. 


80 


11 




10 


76 


10 


14 


8. 


80 


9 




11 


72 


13 


15 


9. 


83 


9 




8 


77 


17 


7 


10. 


80 


7 




13 


61 


19 


21 


11. 


87 


7 




5 


80 


13 


8 


12, 
















All Schools 


86 


7 




7 


78 


13 


9 
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chat such unreciprocated violence had never occurred during that 
semester, white students were more likely to report them. Twenty- 
three percent of all white students and 9 percent of all black 
students said that this had occurred once or twice. Seventeen 
percent of all Whites and 11 percent of all Blacks said they had 
been pushed or hit three or more times by students of the other 
race without striking back. Thus, in general, white students were 
somewhat more likely than were Blacks to report subuiission to physi- 
cal violence by students of the other race. 

It is interesting to note that students of both races are 
aware of the greater physical submission by Whites, In answer 
to a question concerning whether students of one race were more 
able than those of the other race to do certain things in school, 
45 percent of all white students said that black students were 
more able to "push students of the other race without the other 
race fighting back,*' while only 5 percent of all Whites thought 
that Whites were more able to do this, (The rest thought that 
both races were equally able to do this or that neither was able 
to do it). Responses of black students to this question are very 
similar. Forty-five percent thought their own race was more able 
to attack without retaliation while 9 percent thought Whites were 
more able to do this. 

Large majorities of students of both races say that they never 
struck an other-race student first (Table 4«8C), but black students 
were somewhat more likely than white students to report striking 
first. Thirty-four percent of all black students and 14 percent 
of all Whites said they had done this at least once or twice. 

Comparisons between "first strikes" within one's own racial 
group and across racial lines are instructive. Black students were 
as likely to strike first at other black students as they were to 
strike at white students. White students were somewhat more likely 
to strike first at someone of their own race than they were to 
attack black students. White students were also somewhat less 
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likely to say they had struck first at other Whites than black 
students were to say they had struck first at other Blacks. Thus, 
the greater frequency of Blacks striking first at Whites than 
vice-versa (at least as reported) appears to reflect a) among 
black students, a somewhat greater general level of such "first 
strikes," regardless of the race of the target; and b) among 
Whites, a lower level of attacks on black students than on other 
white students* 

Extortion , Relatively small percentages of black students 
reported that any white students had tried to force them to give 
money during that semester (see Table r Five percent of all 

Blacks said this had happened once or twice, and six percent said 
it had happened three or more times. However, a majority (58 percent) 
of all white students reported that Blacks had tried to force them 
to give money at least once during that semester. 

However, reports of actually being forced by other-race stu- 
dents to give money were only somewhat more frequent among white 
students. Ten percent of all black students said they had been 
forced by Whites to give money at least once. Eighteen percent of 
white students said they had been forced by Blacks to give money 
at least once. 

Thus, on the average, white students were much more likely than 
Blacks were to report attempts at extortion by other-race students, 
but Whites were only slightly more likely than Blacks to indicate 
they had actually given money to other-race students. The large 
difference between the proportion of Whites who said that Blacks 
had tried to force them to give money and the proportion who reported 
actually giving money under duress may stem from several sources. 
Undoubtedly, some white students actively resisted actual extortion 
attempts. However, in view of the evidence already discussed that 
white students were less likely than black students to fight back 
when pushed or hit, it seems unlikely that this explanation alone 
is sufficient. It seems probable that at least some of the actions 
which white students reported as attempts to "force you to give 
money" were not actually extortion attempts. Some were probably 
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TABLE 4-9 . STUDENTS ' REPORTS OF FREQUENCY OF ATTEMPTS BY OTHER-RACE 
STUDENTS TO FORCE THEM TO GIVE MONEY AND FREQUENCY OF 
SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTS. 



A. "How many times (this semester have) any (other race) students... 
tried to force you to give money?" 



Black Students 




(Percentages) 




School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


1. 


88 


12 


0 


2. 


G9 


4 


7 


3. 


90 


6 


4 


4. 


85 


8 


6 


5. 


89 


4 


7 


6. 


90 


7 


4 


7 


89 


s 




8. 


81 


8 


11 


9. 


91 


5 


5 


10. 


91 


3 




11. 


95 


3 


3 


12. 


— 


— 


— 


All Schools 


89 


5 


6 


White Students 








School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
time s 


1. 








2. 


51 


21 


2G 


3. 


65 


16 


19 


4. 


46 


23 


31 


5. 


41 


25 


35 


6, 


30 


23 


48 


7. 


40 


24 


36 


8. 


34 


29 


37 


9. 


33 


28 


38 


10. 


36 


18 


46 


11. 


41 


29 


31 


12. 








All Schools 


42 


24 


34 
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(cont.) TABLE 4--9. STUDENTS' REPORTS OF FREQUENCY OF ATTEMPTS BY OTHER- 
RACE STUDENTS TO FORCE THEM TO GIVE MONEY 



B. "I was forced to give money to (other race) students, 



Black Students 




^irerc encage S/ 




School 


nevsr cms 
semester 


once or 
t^;ice 


.3 or more 
times 


1 


lUU 






2 






1 c. 


-J • 


01 




1 
1 




01 




D 


«; 

o • 


oi 

Vi 


9 


o 
O 


(i 
o • 


OA 


9 


r 


7 




9 


3 


8. 


82 


3 


15 


9. 


88 


3 


10 




oo 


C 


9 


11. 


97 


1 


2 


12. 






— 


All Scnoois 


91 


3 


7 










School 


never this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


3 or more 
times 


i • 








9 


Q C 
O J 


o 
o 


o 
o 


o 

J • 


<^ o 
o9 


9 


3 


A 


p ^ 
u!> 


1 r\ 
iU 


o 


•c 




1 n 


o 


o. 


/ / 


1 

10 


7 


7 


O J 


Q 

y 


0 


8. 


77 


10 


13 


9. 


79 


14 


7 


10, 


74 


11 


15 


11. 


04 


13 


4 


12. 








All Schools 


82 


11 


7 
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requests for money- *perhaps persistent requests-»-»which the white 
student interpreted (perhaps incorrectly) as involving the threat 
of force if the request were not met. Whatever the frequency with 
which actual extortion attempts did occur, however, the fact that 
a majority of white students perceived attempts by Blacks to force 
them to give money is clearly a significant fact in itself. 

Looking at variations in reports of physical hostility 
(fighting and extortion), there were several schools in which black 
students were most likely to report hostile actions by Whites and 
several school g--but mostly different ones--in which Whites were 
most likely to report hostile actions by Blacks. Black students 
in School 8 were more likely than most Blacks to report attacks 
by Whites (both reciprocated and unreciprocated) and also somewhat 
more likely than most Blacks to say they had been forced by Whites 
to give money. Black students in Schools 1 and 2 were also more 
likely than the average black student to say that they had been pushed 
or hit by Whites. In addition. Blacks in School 2 were more likely 
than average to say that they hit or pushed Whites first. Black 
students in School 11 were least likely to report being involved 
in any type of physical hostility with white students. 

White students in School 10 were much more likely than other 
Whites to report attacks by black students (both ones which they 
reciprocated and those which they did not reciprocate). White 
students in School 10 also were somewhat more likely than the aver- 
age White both to say that black students had tried to force them 
to give money and that they had actually given money under duress. 
White students at School 6 were also more likely than average to 
report attacks by Blacks to which they did not retaliate and attempts 
by black students to force them to give money. White students at 
School 8 were slightly more likely than average to say that they 
had been forced to give money to Blacks, making School 8 the 
only school In which successful extortion by both races was reported 
to be above average. The least amount of hostile behavior from ^ 
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Blacks was reported by white students at School 3, where both unre- 
ciprocated attacks and coercive attempts to get money were reported 
relatively infrequently by Whites. White students at School 4 
also reported attacks by Blacks to which they did not retaliate 
slightly less often than average. 
Indices of Unfriendly Interaction . 

For each student, two indices summarizing his unfriendly 
interactions were computed. The first index. Total Amount of 
Unfriendly Contacts with Other-Race Students, includes seven of 
the items discussed above, plus four additional types of unfriendly 
contacts. The more extreme unfriendly interactions experienced*- 
e.g., "tried to force you to give money*' — were given twice as much 
weight as less extreme behaviors — e.g., ^'talked to you in an unfriendly 
way." Most of the items in this index are concerned with unfjriendly 
behavior by other students which the student reports experiencing. 
Therefore, the total Index does not necessarily reflect the amount 
of unfriendly action which the student himself initiated, or which 
he took an active part In sustaining. For this purpose, an Index 
of Own Unfriendly Behavior Toward Other-Race Students was computed. 
This index is based on three items: 1) "I got into an argument 
with (other race) students only using words"? 2) "I was pushed or 
hit by (other race) student(s) and pushed or hit back"; and 3) "I 
got so mad at (other race) student(s) that I pushed or hit that 
person first." 

The average scores on the two indices of students in each 
school, by race, are shown in Table 4-10. This table also shows 
the rank order of the schools. Scores on the total index of un- 
friendly inter-racial contacts show, first, that in all ten of the 
schools where students of both races answered these questions, 
white students reported experiencing a greater amount of unfriendly 
inter-racial contacts than did black students. 

Among black students, those in Schools 8 and 2 reported the 
greatest total amount of unfriendly experiences with Whites. 
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TABLE 4-10. 



SCORES ON INDICES OF UNFRIENDLY INTERACTION 
' WITH QTHER RACE, BY SCHOOL AND RACE 

Total Unfriendly Contacts Own Unfriendly Actions 





Black 


Students 


l<Ihlte Students 


Black 


Students 


White 


Students 


School 


Mean 
Score 


Rank of 
School 


Mean 
Score 


Rank of 
School 


Mean 
Score^ 


Rank of 
^ School 


Mean 
Score 


Rank of 
School 


1. 


10.6 


6 


* 


* 


10.5 


3 


* 


* 


2. 


13.0 


2 


18.1'*' 


7 


12.9 


2 


8.2'*' 


2 


3. 


9.8 


8 


12.1 


10 


7.8 


10 


6.1 


10 


4. 


11.8 


5 


16.4 


8 


10.1 


4 


6.7 


7 




11 Q 

XX. 7 


A 
H 


18.9 


4 


Q 0 
7 • ^ 


D 


D • 7 




6. 


10.3 


7 


23.5 


2 


9.2 


7 


6.5 


8 


7. 


12.1 


3 


18.8 


6 


9.8 


5 


8.2 


3 


8. 


13.4 


1 


18.9 


5 


13.1 


1 


7.2 


5 


9. 


9.7 


9 


19.2 


3 


8.9 


8 


7.2 


4 


10. 


8.9 


10 


30.5 


1 


8.3 


9 


9.9 


1 


11. 


7.0 


11 


14.7 


9 


6.0 


11 


6.5 


9 


All Schools 


10.6 




18.6 




9.4 




7.1 





higher i&ean score Indicates more unfriendly behavior. Rank 1 Indicates 
most unfriendly behavior » 

^^Ite students at School 1 were not asked questions about unfriendly 
contacts, because of small number of black students at this school. 
Students at almost all black School 12 also were not asked these questions. 

^Among white students at School 2, only freshmen were asked relevant questions. 
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Black students at School 11 reported the smallest amount of 
unfriendly contact with Whites and black students at School 10 
also reported relatively few unfriendly experiences with white stu- 
dents. 

Among white students, on the other hand, the greatest total 
of unfriendly experiences with black students was reported by 
Whites at School 10. White students at School 6 also reported a 
relatively large number of unfriendly experiences with black stu- 
dents, while white students at School 3 and School 11 reported the 
smallest total amount of unfriendly contact. 

With respect to the index of own unfriendly behavior, black 
students had higher average scores than Whites (indicating more 
unfriendly behavior initiated or reciprocated) in eight of ten 
schools where scores on this index were available » In seven of the 
eight schools where black scores were higher than white scores, 
black students were a numerical minority* The two schools where 
white scores wore higher were Schools 10 and 11, where white stu- 
dents were in the minority. 

Comparing black students in various schools, those in School 
8 and School 2 reported the greatest amount of unfriendly behavior 
initiated or reciprocated by themselves. White students at School 
2 and School 7 were also high in reports of their ovTn unfriendly 
behavior toward Blacks, ranking below only Whites at School 10* 
The smallest amounts of self-initiated or self-sustained un- 
friendly behavior, both for black students and for white students 
was reported by students at School 3 and School 11* 

General Description of Inter-Racial Contacts 

In the previous sections of this chapter, we have examined 
evidence showing both positive and negative aspects of interaction 
between black and white students. There was evidence of much inter- 
racial avoidance, but also of much seeking of friendship; evidence 
of much friendly interaction, but also much that is unfriendly*. . 
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It is of interest, therefore, to see how students of both races 
describe their overall relationships with students of the other 
race* 

First, we asked each student, "In general, how friendly were 
most of your contacts with (other race) students in this school 
before this semester? " The data (Table 4-llA) show that, for all 
schools combined, just over half of the students of each race 
characterized their inter-racial contacts as either "very friendly" 
or "pretty friendly," About one student in three of each race said 
that his inter*racial contacts were "not especially friendly and 
not especially unfriendly." Only six percent of black students and 
nine percent of white students generally pictured their inter-racial 
contacts in previous semesters as either "pretty unfriendly" or 
"very unfriendly." (Five percent of all Blacks and four percent 
of all Whites said they had no contacts with other-race students). 

We also asked students a second general question about their 
relationships with students of the other race. Whereas the first 
question concerned the period prior to the present semester, this 
second question was applicable to their entire stay at this school. 
The question asked about "...what kind of experiences. . .you have 
usually had with (other race) pf'oplo. ..at this high school." 
The answers to this question are generally consistent with answers 
about race relations before the curr^^^nt semester in that only a 
small minority of students of either race (though slightly more 
Whites) described their inter-racial contacts as generally 
unfriendly. For all schools combined, one in every four black 
students and about the same proportion of white students said 
their contacts with students of the other race were, in general, 
"very friendly." Almost six in every ten students of each race 
described their cross-racial contacts throughout their high school 
careers as "fairly friendly." Ten percent of the black students 
and 16 percent of the white students described their overall 
inter-racial contacts as unfriendly, a slightly higher percentage 
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than did so on the question about the period before this semester* 
This is probably due to a difference in the response categories 
provided for the two questions: the question concerning the stu- 
dent's entire high school career does not have the "neutral" response 
category of "not especially friendly and not especially unfriendly." 

Looking at comparisons among schools, we find that, on both 
general questions, black students at School 1 were most likely to 
characterize their relationships with Whites as friendly. Black 
students at School 5, while still having only a small minority 
reporting generally unfriendly relations, were least likely, on 
both general questions, to characterize their inter-racial contacts 
as definitely friendly. Black students at School 2 were more 
likely than average to describe their overall inter-racial experi- 
ences in high school as "not too friendly" or "unfriendly" (20 
percent giving these answers). 

Among white students, those at School 1 and School 11 were 
most likely, on both questions, to characterize their relationships 
with black students as generally friendly. White students at School 
10 and School 5 were least likely to describe their contacts with 
Blacks as definitely friendly although, even at these schools, only 
minorities of about one-fifth to one-fourth of Whites said definitely 
that these contacts were not friendly. 

It is interesting to note that those schools in which students 
described their inter-racial experiences as most positive, in re- 
sponse to the general questions, are schools in which students' 
answers about specific items of behavior were also most positive; 
conversely, general descriptions of race relations which are rela- 
tively negative are consistent with more negative patterns of 
response to specific items of behavior, as reported above. 

There is evidence from answers to another general question 
(not reported in detail here) that inter-racial experiences gener- 
ally improved during the course of the school year. In every 
school (with one minor exception), a greater proportion of the stu- 
dents of both races described race relations in their school as 
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"good'* during the second semester than during the first semester. 
The reported improveca^nt was particularly dramatic in School 10, 
although our data on various types of interaction indicate that 
conditions in School 10 were still generally more negative than 
average during the second semester* A great improvement in race 
relations during the year was also reported by students of both 
races In School 9, This reported Improvement there coincided with 
a change In the school principal^ though it cannot be established 
to what extent these changes were causally connected* 

The reported trend in almost all schools toward Improved race 
relations during the year is consistent with the comments of some 
teachers and administrators that there is often a '^shake down*^ 
period early in the school year during which students of different 
races learn to adjust to one another. 

Changes in Opinions about Other-Elace People 

In previous sections cf this chapter, we have examined the 
ways in which black and white students act toward each other and 
their general descriptions of this contact. In this section, we 
will loct:. at reports by black and by white students of changes In 
their opinions of the other race since attending their particular 
high school. 

Prior Opinion , We asked each student who took the question- 
naire > "la general, what was your opinion of most (other race) 
people just before you came to this high school?" 

For black students In all schools combined, 42 percent said 
they had a good opinion of white people prior to their attendance 
at their present high school, 29 percent said they had a poor oplnii 
and 30 percent said they had no real opinion of white people (see 
Table 4-12A), In 11 of the 12 school sites, there were more black 
students who reported having had either a "good" or a "pretty good" 
opinion of white people than those who had a poor opinion of Whites 
(either "not too good" or "not good at all"), 
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Results for white students parallel those for Blacks la that. 
In 11 out of the 12 school sites, there were more white students 
raho said that they had a good opinion of black people prior to 
attending their present school than those who said they had a poor 
opinion at that time. The proportions of white students saying 
they had a good opinion of Blacks were generally higher than the 
comparable figures for black students, reaching a majority of 
white students in 6 of the 12 school sites. For white students 
in all schools combined, 54 percent reported a good opinion of 
Blacks prior to attending their present school, 30 percent reported 
a poor opinion of black people, and 16 percent said they had no 
real opinion at that time. The percentage of those reporting no 
prior opinion is much smaller for white students than for black 
students. 

There were some differences among schools in the prior opinions 
reported by students, ef^pecially for white students. White stu- 
dents at Schools 11 and I were more likely than Whites in other 
schools to say that they had a good opinion of black people prior 
to coming to high school. White students at School 10 were the 
most likely to say they had a poor opinion of black people prior 
to attending high school. Black students were much more consistent 
across schools in their opinions of Whites prior to high school. 
Only the Blacks in School 1 deviated much from the average figures, 
A high percentage of that small group said their prior opinions 
of Whites were good. Black students in School 2 were slightly 
more likely than average (39 percent in that school) to say that 
they did not have a good opinion of Whites prior to coming to that 
school. 

Change in Opinion , Each student also was asked: "Since 
coming to this school, has your opinion of most (other race) peo- 
ple gotten worse, gotten better, or stayed the same?" Students 
were asked to check one of the following answers: gotten much 
better; gotten a little better; stayed about the same; gotten a 
little worse; gotten a lot worse. Table 4-*12B shows the answers 
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given by students to this question, separately for each race in 
each school. 

Looking first at the answers of black students, we see that 
in every one of the twelve school sites there were substantial 
proportions of black students, ranging from 30 percent to SO per- 
cent (averaging 41 percent for all schools) who said that their 
opinion of white people had not changed since coming to this school. 
But there were also in every school site substantial proportions-'- 
ranging from 35 percent to 55 percent and averaging 44 percent-- 
who said that their opinions of Whites had changed for the better. 
Moreover, in every school site there were substantially more black 
students who reported a change for the better in their opinions of 
Whites than those who reported a change for the worse. For all 
school sites combined, black students x^ose opinions of Whites 
changed for the better outnumbered those whose opinions changed for 
the xiK>rse by almost three to one (44 percent to 15 percent). 

The predominant change toward more favorable opinions of 
Whites was found at the essentially all-black School 12 as well 
as at racially integrated schools, although the ratio of favorable 
to unfavorable change at School 12 was not as large as the average 
for Blacks in all schools. The movement toward favorable change 
in School 12 cautions us, however, that some part of the opinion 
change In integrated schools may be due to experiences outside 
the school. 

For white students, as for black students, there are sizable 
proportions in each school — ranging from 20 percent to 52 percent-- 
who said that their opinions of people of the other race had not 
changed since attending their school. For all schools combined, 
38 percent of white students said their opinions had not changed— 
a figure close to that for black students, Moreoever, as with 
Blacks, the proportion of Whites who said their opinions had 
improved (36 percent) was larger than the proportion who said 
their opinions had changed for the worse (27 percent) — though the 
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TABLE 4-12. STUDENTSf OPINIONS ABOUT OTHER-RACE PEOPLE 

A. In general, what was your opinion of most (other race) people just 
before you came to this high school?" 



(Percentages) 

Black Students 

"good" or "not too good" or "had no real 

School "pretty good" "not good at all" opinion of them" 



1. 


72 


■ 22 


6 


2. 


33 


39 


28 


3. 


35 


31 


34 


4. 


37 


35 


27 


5. 


43 


28 


29 


6. 


44 


28 


28 


7. 


43 


27 


31 


8. 


46 


34 


21 


9. 


44 


21 


35 


10. 


39 


33 


28 


11. 


49 


23 


29 


12. 


38 


18 


41 


Schools 


42 


29 


30 



Uhite Students 



School 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

All Schools 



"good" or 
"pretty good" 

65 
5/ 
42 
48 
49 
54 
48 
54 
55 
41 
73 

54 



"not too good" or 
"not good at all" 

22 
29 
32 
31 
35 
33 
34 
28 
32 
44 
17 

30 



"had no real 
opinion of them" 

13 
14 
25 
21 
16 
14 
18 
18 
13 
16 
10 



16 
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(continued) 



(cont.) TABLE 4-12. STUDENTS' OPINIONS ABOUT OTHER-RACE PEOPLE 



B. "Since coming to this school, has your opinion of most (other race) 
people gotten worse, gotten better, or stayed the same?" 



Black Students 

School 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8, 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

All Schools 



(Percentages) 



Better 
39 
49 
55 
36 
37 
43 
45 
47 
49 
50 
41 
35 
44 



a 



Same 
44 
33 
30 
39 
41 
41 
43 
39 
42 
42 
50 
46 
41 



Worse 
17 
19 
14 
25 
22 
16 
12 
14 

9 

9 
10 
19 
15 



W hite Students 
School 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
S . 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 

All Schools 



Better 

38 
28 
40 
35 
25 
29 
40 
36 
43 
43 
38 

36 



a 



Same 
52 
43 
35 
43 
25 
20 
37 
38 
36 
26 
50 

33 



Worse 
9 
29 
18 
22 
50 
51 
24 
26 
22 
31 
12 

27 
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Better category includes "gotten much better" and "gotten a little 
better." Worse category includes "gotten a lot worse" and "gotten a 
little worse." 
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overall ratio of favorable to unfavorable change was smaller for 
Whites than for Blacks. In eight of the eleven school sites at 
which there were substantial numbers of Whites, there were larger 
proportions of white students reporting an opinion change for the 
better than for the worse. In several schools, the ratio of favor- 
able to unfavorable change was large--especially the 38 to 9 ratio 
ac ochool 1, the 38 to 12 ratio at School 11, and the 48 to 18 
ratio at School 3. In five other schools, the ratio of favorable 
to unfavorable changes among white students was lower but still 
substantial. 

In School 2 the proportion of white students who reported 
their opinions of black students had gotten worse was about equal 
to the percentage who said their opinions had gotten better (29 
to 28 percent) , and in two schools there were roughly twice as 
many white students whose opinions changed for the worse rather 
than the better. In these latter two schools (Schools 5 and 6), 
50 percent and 51 percent of the white students, respectively, 
said their opinions of Blacks got worse since they attended their 
high schools. The results concerning changes in white students' 
opinions of black people since coming to high school show, then, 
wide variations among schools, with predominantly favorable 
changes in opinions toward Blacks in most schools but predominantly 
unfavorable changes in two schools. 

Profiles of Different Schools 

At many points in this chapter we have made comparisons among 
schools with respect to specific types of behavior by students 
and with respect to a number of indices which summarize some of 
these data. Now we take an overall view of the differences among 
schools. What are the overall profiles of the different schools 
with respect to race relations? 

Table 4-13 shows how students of each race in each c^hool 
ranked on each overall index of inter-^racial interaction and on 
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opinion change, compcired to students of the same race in other 
schools. The table also shows, for each school, how black sjtudents 
scored compared to white students in the same school on each over- 
all measure of inter-racial behavior and opinion. 

These data show that black students sought and had most 
friendly contacts with whit*» students at School 1, where Blacks 
were a small minority (jone percent). But Blacks there also experi- 
enced a moderate total amount of unfriendly contact with Whites and 
were about average in their own involvement in unfriendly contacts. 

School 11, the predominantly black, mostly academic school (at 
that time), stands out as having had the most positive relations 
between the races. Both black and white students were very low 
in avoidance of other-race students and in unfriendly contacts 
with other-race students, compared to students at other schools. 
White students at School 11 ranked highest in friendly contacts 
with Blacks, although the numerically larger black group there 
was only average in amount of friendly contact with white students 
and less concerned than Whites with making inter-racial friendships. 

Another school that stands out as having had generally posi- 
tive race relations is the predominantly white School 3* In this 
school, both black and white students reported relatively little 
unfriendly contact. Blacks at School 3 also reported a relatively 
high amount of friendly contact with Whites and ranked high in 
seeking friendship with Whites. The numerically larger white 
group in School 3 was less likely than Blacks to seek inter-racial 
friendship and to have friendly inter-racial contact, but they 
wGjLe less likely than Whites in most other schools to try to avoid 
Blacks, Both races in School 3 ranked high in favorable change in 
opinion toward the other race. 

Schools 2 and 5 stand out as having, overall, the least posi- 
tive pattern of relationships between the races. (At School 2^ 
the reader will recall, there was a substantial minority of black 
students only in the freshman class and, therefore, most data from 
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Whites were obtained only from freshmen). Black students at 
School 2 were more likely than Blacks at most other schools, and 
more likely than Whites at their own school, to try to avoid 
inter-racial contact. Students of both races reported relatively 
few friendly intern-racial contacts. Black students at School 2 
reported experiencing more unfriendly contact with other-race 
students than did Blacks at most other schools (though fewer than 
the Whites in their own school reported) and both black and white 
students reported Initiating, or being actively involved in, an 
above-average amount of unfriendly action toward other-race stu- 
dents. Both black and white students in School 2 reported less 
favorable change in opinion toward people of the other race than 
did students at most other schools. 

At School 3, which had 27 percent black students, both black 
and white students were above average in trying to avoid students 
of the other race. Students of both races were below average In 
seeking friendship with students of the other race and in reports 
of friendly inter-racial contacts. This was particularly true of 
white students, who reported less friendly inter-racial contact 
than white students at any other school and less than Blacks at 
their own school. Students of both races at School 5 were also 
slightly above average in experiencing unfriendly contact with 
other-race students, and students of both races reported lesa- 
than-^average favorable change in opinion toward the other race. 
White students at School 5 were one of two white student bodies 
which had more negative than positive opinion change toward Blacks 
while in high school. 

School 10--the racially balanced and geographically separate 
freshman class of the all-black schools-presents a primarily nega* 
tive picture of race relations but one that is very different and 
more negative for white than for black students. While black stu- 
dents at School 10 indicated relatively little effort to avoid 
Whites, the white students In this school were more anxious than 
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Whites at any other school to avoid Blacks. Blacks and Whites 
in School 10 reported about ao equal amount of friendly inter- 
ra(!iial contact, but while this amount was about average for Whites 
in all schools, it represented the fewest friendly int&r-racial 
contacts for Blacks in any school. White students at School 10 
were more likely than those in any other school to report unfriendly 
contacts with black students (a much greater amount of unfriendly 
contact than Blacks reported experiencing). White students at 
School 10 were also more likely than those at any other school to 
report initiating or taking an active part in unfriendly inter- 
racial contacts (though slightly less often than the black students 
reported taking similar actions). Despite the high level of attempted 
avoidance of Blacks by white students, and the high level of unfriendly 
contacts with Blacks reported by Whites, black students at School 10 
reported a more favorable change in opinion toward white students 
than Blacks at any other school. White students at School 10, 
who started with a relatively unfavorable opinion of Blacks, were 
about average in opinion change (in a favorable direction on balance). 

Other 8chools--Schools 4, 6, 7, 8, and 9--show more average 
patterns of race relations, though differing among themselves in 
many ways. The profile of each of these schools will not be discussed 
here, although the interested reader may wish to study these profiles, 
in Table 4-13, in more detail. 

Relationship Among Types of Interaction 

We have, in this chapter, considered a variety of types of 
interaction between black and white students as well as changes 
in opinion of the other race. How are these various kinds of out- 
comes related to one another? Are students who are high with 
respect to one kind of behavior— say, in friendly contact--also 
consistently high, or consistently low, in other respects — say in 
avoidance? 
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To answer these questions, we computed within each school, 
separately for black students and for white students, measures 
of the degree of association (correlation) among indices of 
various types of behavior (avoidance, friendly interaction, etc.) 
reported by students. After the correlatioa between any two 
indices was computed within each of 11 schools, the median of these 
correlations was determined. These median correlations, showing 
the "typical" amount of association among indices of inter-racial 
interaction within a school, are shown in Table 4-14, This table 
also shows the median correlations between the indices of inter- 
action and the measure of change in opinion about the o':.ier race. 

In general, these data show only moderate or small associa- 
tions among the various kinds cf inter-racial behavior and opinion. 
The largest correlations were between the two measures of unfriendly 
interaction, which reflects the fact that one of these indices (of 
own unfriendly actions) is based on a subset of the items composing 
the other index (total unfriendly contact). There were moderate 
positive correlations (median from .35 to .44) among students of 
both races between the index of avoidance and the two Indices of 
unfriendly interaction; modest positive correlations (medians .30 
and .34) between friendly contact and seeking friendship with 
other-race students; and modest correlations (medians .25 and .33) 
between avoidance of other-race students and less favorable change 
in opinion about people of this race» 

Median correlations among other indices of interaction are 
small. It is especially noteworthy that the median correlations 
between the index of friendly inter-racial contact and the indices 
of unfriendly contact were close to zero — i.e., typically one 
cannot predict the level of a student's friendly contacts from 
the level cf his unfriendly contacts, or vice versa* Inspection 
of these associations within the individual schools shows this 
was essentially true for each school--though in some cases there 
were small associations in one direction or another. 
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Summary 



Much data have been presented in this chapter and many 
specific things said. How may it all be summarized? 

First, let us consider the positive aspects of the relation- 
ships which were found between black and white students. While 
clearly there was net as much friendly contact across as within 
racial groups, a majority of both races reported some types of 
friendly contacts with students of the other race during the 
then-current semester. For example: about two-thirds of the stu- 
dents of each race reported having friendly conversations with 
students of the other race three or more times; about two-thirds 
of Blacks and over one-third of Whites said they had done school 
work with an other-race student at least once or twice; about half 
of the students of each race reported doing tilings outside of 
school together with other-race students; and roughly a third of 
each racial group said that they had visited the home of a student 
of the other race or that such a student had visited their hemes « 
Data such as these indicate that, despite barriers to friendly 
contact which may exist, much friendly contact did occur between 
students of different races who attended the same high school. 
Moreover, large majorities of the students of both races said that 
they had made bome effort to make friends with other-race students-- 
and about two-thirds of the Blacks and three-quarters of the Whites 
felt that at least some of these efforts had been successful. 
Black students generally reported somewhat more friendly contacts 
with white students than vice versa. 

While much friendly contact occurred between the races, there 
was much to report on the negative side as well. First, a large 
number of students of each race tried at times to avoid contact 
with students of the other race. For example, more than half of 
each racial group reported some attempt to avoid sitting next to 
other-race students and almost one-third of each racial group said 
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they stayed away from at least one school event because they felt 
too many other-race students would be there. Overall ^ black stu- 
dents tried to avoid Whites slightly more than the reverse. 

Sizable proportions of both races reported unfriendly contacts 
with other-race students. White students were more likely to report 
that black students acted in an unfriendly way toward tlicm th^n 
vice versa. This was true both with respect to verbal hostility-- 
e.g,, being called bad names--and with respect to actual or threatened 
physical hostility. 

With respect to physical hostility, Whites were less likely 
than Blacks to say chat they had initiated physical violence with 
(pushed or hit first) someone of the other race. Whites were more 
likely than Blacks to report that someone of the other race had 
tried to force them to give money, and a majority of white students 
said this happened at least once during the semester about which 
we asked. 

Fcr three items of unfriendly contact, comparisons are possible 
between uafriendly interaction within each racial group as compared 
to the interaction across racial lines. Black students reported 
unfriendly contacts (being called bad names, getting into a fighw, 
and hitting another student first) as often or more often with 
students of their own race as with Whites. Similarly, 'wjhite stu- 
dents reported getting into fights slightly more often with students 
of their own r^ce than with BlackSr White students also were less 
likely to hit first at black students than at white students. Thus, 
the greater frequency with which Whites reported physical attacks 
by Blacks than vice versa does not result from the Blacks directing 
more of their physical aggression against Whites than against other 
black students. It appears, instead, to result from: a) the Whites 
directing less of their own physical aggression against Blacks than 
against their own racial group; and b) a slightly higher overall 
level of physical hostility by Blacks than by Whites. 
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similarly, the greater frequency with which Whites reported 
being called names by Blacks than vice versa does not result pri- 
marily from a greater propensity of Blacks to direct name-calling 
at Whites than at their own racial group (although there is some 
difference in this direction). It results, rather, mainly from 
the fact that Whites are less likely to call Blacks names than 
they are to call other Whites names. 

It should be noted, too, that for the three items on which 
there are comparable data, differences between the amount of un* 
friendly behavior occurring across, as compared to within, racial 
groups were not large. Thus, while patterns of unfriendly inter- 
action were not random with respect to race, the amount of unfriendly 
contact between black and white students looms less large when seen 
in the context of the ^'normal" level of friction amCug schoolmates 
of the same race. 

With evidence of much friendly contact between the races and 
also evidence of much avoidance and much unfriendly contact, what 
is the net Impact on students? For individual students within 
each school, the amount of friendly inter-racial contact and the 
amount of unfriendly inter-racial contact are typically independent 
of one another. Students who have little friendly inter-racial 
contact and those who have much friendly roncact are equally likely 
to have unfriendly contacts. In other words, students of both 
races are likely to have a mixed experience with other-race students-- 
some positive and some negative. However, a large majority of both 
races characterized their overall race relations in high school as 
"very friendly" or "fairly friendly." And while about one-third 
of each racial group gave a neutral response about their inter- 
racial experiences before the present, seaiester ("not especially 
friendly and not especially unfriendly") , only 10 percent of all 
black students and 16 percent of all white students described 
their overall high school contacts with other-race students as 
either "not too friendly" or "unfriendly." In addition, moce 
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students of both races changed their opinion of other-^race people 
for the better than changed for the worse since coming to high 
school • 

The overall picture these data present, then, is that most 
students have mixed experiences in their high school with students 
of the other race, but that the overall result is experienced by 
most students as fairly friendly contact and is more likely to 
result in positive than negative opinion change. However, the 
experiences which students report and the impact upon them differ 
widely not only within schools but also among schools. The different 
schools present varying profiles of black-^white relations. There 
may be much of both friendly and unfriendly inter-racial contact, 
little of both, or much of one and little of the other. 

The relative amount of friendly inter*racial contact experi- 
enced by Blacks, as compared to that experienced by Whites, seemed 
to be related to the proportions of the two races in the schools. 
In schools where Blacks were a fairly small minority, black students 
reported more seeking of friendship with Whites and more actual 
friendly contact with Whites than vice versa. In schools where 
racial proportions were more balanced. Whites equalled or exceeded 
Blacks in seeking cross-racial friendships and both racial groups 
reported about an equal amount of friendly inter-racial contact. 
In the one racially Integrated school where Blacks were a clear 
majority, Whites sought friendship more often than did Blacks and 
Whites reported more friendly inter-racial contacts. 

Regardless of the racial composition of the school, however, 
white students reported experiencing more unfriendly behavior by 
black students than vice versa. In most schools where Blacks were 
a minority, black students reported more unfriendly behavior by 
themselves toward white students than the white students reported 
toward Blacks. However, in the few schools where Whites were a 
minority, there was a tendency for the Whites to report as much or 
more unfriendly behavior toward Blacks as the reverse. 
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Students of both races tended to avoid those of the other 
race least in schools where they themselves were a large majority, 
with the conspicuous exception of School 11, where a minority of 
Whites showed very little avoidance of Blacks. Schools 11 and 3 
had the most positive overall pattern of relationships between the 
races, while Schools 2 and 5 presented the least favorable overall 
picture « School 10 also showed a relatively unfavorable pattern, 
but white students at this school reported much less favorable 
experiences with, and opinions toward the other race, t^ian did 
black students there. As with individuals, the amount of friendly 
inter-racial interaction for a school as a whole was fairly inde- 
pendent of the afiiount of unfriendly interaction at that school. 
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Chapter 5. Factors Related to Variations in Race Relations 
Among Schools 

Introduction 

In this chapter, we will report the results of a school-level 
analysis of some determinants of lnter*-raclal interaction. By 
"school-level analysis*' we mean that we will examine possible deter* 
mlnants of Inter-racial Interaction to see which ones are associated 
with the variations in race relations we reported among the various 
schools in the previous chapter. 

Before we actually present the data, let us establish a few 
points regarding the measures which will be employed and the inter- 
pretations which will be made. First, we will examine 234 possible 
determinants of Inter-racial interaction. These factors do not 
exhaust the list of possible determinants. However, we have 
selected variables xAlch pertain to a wide variety of matters 
Including school administrators (e.g., their disciplinary strict* 
neas), the teachers (e.g., their racial composition), the students 
as individuals (e.g., their ethnocentrlsm) , the students' families 
(e.g., their parents' educations), and other aspects of the stu» 
dents' backgrounds (e.g., their grade school experiences). We 
believe this list Is more extensive than most others the reader 
would find in the social science literature, and we believe It 
Includes variables which pertain to most of the forces which can 
affect students^ behavior. 

Second, some of the possible determinants were measured by 
single items in the student questionnaire (e.g., the item conceroing 
the length of time it took students to travel to school in the 
ooorning) . Other variables were measured by means of multiple- item 
indices (e.g., the measure concerning students' racial ethnocen- 
trlsm)* Ttie specific items that were used will be either mentioned 
In the text or referenced in Appendix B. 
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Third, in terms of the inter-racial interactions themselves, 
we will focus on the three types of contact that were summarized 
at the end of Chapter 4, namely avoidance, friendliness, and unfriend* 
liness. The data presented in Chapter 4 indicate that the items we 
have used to construct our indices are meaningful and that inter- 
racial behavior varies across as well as within school lines. More- 
over, the indices of inter-racial interaction are mult iple- item 
rather than single- item measures. This fact increases the possi* 
bility that the measures are reasonably conq>rehensive • Finally, 
we have made deliberate efforts to construct indices which reflect 
the various forms that any one type of behavior can take (i.e., we 
have included items reflecting "casual" as well as "intimate" 
friendliness, "verbal" as well as "physical" unfriendliness, and 
"routine" as well as "extraordinary" avoidance). These observa- 
tions should give the reader confidence that the patterns we will 
report are based on careful measurement, thus increasing the like- 
lihood that they reflect the "real situation" to a considerable 
degree . 

Our analysis will allow us to draw some conclusions about 
the associations between certain "independent" variables (e.g., 
neighborhood racial composition) and certain "dependent" variables 
(e.g., friendly inter-racial interaction). That is, we K^ill be 
able to indicate which "background" variables seem to predict 
students' social behavior. To adopt this strategy of analyses 
inq>lies an assunq>tion that the independent variables can be 
viewed as possible "causes" of the variations which appear on the 
dependent variables. This assumption seems reasonable in regard 
to those variables which we will consider independent. For 
example, it is reasonable to think of "parental attitudes about 
other-race people" as being prior to and possibly causally related 
to student patterns of inter-racial interaction. Most readers 
would agree it is reasonable to hypothesize that friendly inter- 
racial interaction is most likely to occur in those schools where 
parental attitudes tend to support such behavior. 
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However, tvo precautionary observations must be made at the 
outset* The correlation coefficients we will report in this 
chapter indicate the association between variables; they do not 
necessarily indicate that the independent variables actually cause 
the variation in the dependent variable. In o'cher words, while 
we assume it is reasonable to treat each Independent variable as 
a possible cause, we do not assume that positive correlation coef- 
ficients necessarily demonstrate the existence of any causal con- 
nections between the independent and dependent variables. Rather, 
we assume only that positive coefficients indicate that when a 
certain condition exists (e.g., inter- racial friendliness), another 
condition also tends to be present (e.g*, parental norms favoring 
such interaction). While the independent variable may cause some 
of the variation in the dependent variable, it is also possible 
that the positive relationship between these variables is spurious 
(i.e., these variables may be related to each other only because 
each is linked with some third variable). In short, we will treat 
each independent variable as a 'possible and reasonable cause of 
students' interaction patterns, but we also will be careful not 
to assume that an association shows a causal relation* 

Our second precautionary observation has to do with the 
assumed causal direction of the relationship between any indepen- 
dent and dependent variables (when a causal link is postulated). 
In many cases, determining which variable is most likely to "cause" 
the other will not be problematic. For example, while students' 
inter-racial interaction at school may be a product of nearby 
neighborhood racial composition, it is not as likely that the 
racial composition of students' neighborhoods is a function of 
their inter-racial interaction at schools. But, in some other 
cases, the direction of the relationship could be the opposite of 
that assumed by our analysis plan. For example, we will report a 
positive relationship between the percentage of white students 
riding buses to school and white students' tendencies 
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toward unfriendly interaction with black students at school. One 
might assume that taking a bus to school ''causes" white unfriend- 
liness toward Blacks, However, one also could argue the opposite 
case--that the white students \Ao are most likely to be bused come 
from those social groups which have tended in the past to be 
unfriendly with other-race students. When such "reverse" inter- 
pretations seem most reasonable, we will try to alert the reader 
to them, 

A final word about interpreting the correlation coefficients 
\i*ilch we will report: As we noted above, a coefficient indicates 
the extent to which there is association between any two variables. 
This coefficient can vary from - 1,0 to + 1,0. A coefficient of 
•1,0 means that ^en one pattern of behavior or condition exists, 
the other is always absent. A coefficient of + 1,0 means that when 
one condition exists, so does the other. A coefficient of .00 means 
that the absence or presence of one pattern has no association with 
(does not predict) the absence or presence of the other. Since ^ 
* 1,0 coefficients are extremely rare in social science research^ 
it is best to think in terms of the following propositions: 
(a) the more the coefficient approximates - 1,0, the more the 
independent variable predicts the absence of the dependent variable, 
and (b) the more the coefficient approximates + 1.0, the more the 
independent variable predicts the presence of the dependent variable. 

To better interpret the degree of association, one should 
square the correlation coefficient. This procedure yields a figure 
which indicates the percent of variance in one variable (e,g., 
unfriendliness) which is explained by the other variable (e.g,, the 
racial composition of students' neighborhoods). In the discussion 
of the data, we will highlight those coefficients which exceed .70 
and therefore indicate independent variables which explain at least 
50 percent of the variance in the dependent variables. The use of 
•70 as our cutting point allows us to separate those factors which 
we are most confident have genuine (non-spurious) associations with 
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inter-racial behavior from those about vAiich we have less confidence. 
These variables will be described as "strongly" or "highly" related 
to the dependent variables. However, to make sure that we present 
the data in their most accurate and complete form, we also will 
report those factors which explain between one-quarter and one-half 
of the variance in the dependent variables (i.e., those having cor- 
relations of .50 to .70). Relationships of this magnitude will be 
described as "moderate." This step increases the probability that 
we have acknowledged all the factors which stand a reasonable chance 
of being truly "significant."^ In addition, we will report all cor- 
relations, regardless of their magnitude, in the tables scattered 
throughout the chapter. With these observations in mind, let us 
proceed to examine the data. 

Avoidance 

Home Situation . Two home factors were associated strongly with 
black students' avoidance of white students (see Table 5-1). BoLh 
of these factors concerned parents' racial attitudes. The data indi- 
cated that black avoidance was most common in schools where black 
parents in particular (i.e., "black parents") and parents generally 
(i.e», "school average") had the most unfavorable attitudes about 
other-race people. None of the 24 home factors were related strongly 
to the amount of avoidance reported by white students. 

Three other home factors had moderate associations with the 
average amount of black avoidance in a school. Black avoidance was 
most common in schools where white parents harbored negative atti- 
tudes about black people; where black students were least likely to 
come from families headed by both a father and a mother; and where 
the difference between the proportions of black and white students 
coming from "broken families" was the largest. One factor was 
related to white students' avoidance of Blacks* White avoidance 
occurred most often in schools where white parents had the most nega- 
tive attitudes about black people. 
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TABLE 5-1. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER- RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND 
TWEbTTY-FOUR HOME SITUATION FACTORS (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 



Rofoe Situation Factors 



Black White 
Students Students 



Parents' Education (less-more) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 
4* School average 

Parents* Attitudes about Other Race 
(unf a vo rab 1 e - f a vo rab le ) 
1« Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Parental Concern about Students' Schoolwork 

(less-more) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Parental Concern about {Students' Futures 

(less-more) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Family Size (small-large) 

1. Black families 

2. White families 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Family Structure (both parents present) 

1. Black families 

2. White families 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 



-.17 
-.46 
-.44 
-.36 



-.72 
-.55 
-.27 
-.81 



-.07 
-.11 
-.06 
-.26 



+.03 
-.15 
+.33 
-.47 



+.36 
+.10 
+.28 
-.07 



-.69 
-.34 
+.58 
-.10 



-.35 
-.37 
-.49 
-.31 



-.00 
-.51 
+.40 
-.15 



+.10 
+.11 
-.09 
+.21 



-.23 
-.07 
-.35 
-.16 



+.28 
-.02 
+.28 
+.26 



-.28 
-.04 
+.31 
-.32 



The words in parentheses indicate the direction of the independent 
variable's relationship to the dependent variable in each table. 
For example, the parents' education index runs from "less" educa- 
tion to "nore" education. 
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Neighborhood and Grade School s None of the neighborhood and 
grade school factors were associated strongly with black avoidance • 
However, two factors were related strongly to differences across 
schools in white avoidance. Both of these factors concerned the 
mode of students* transportation to school each morning. White 
avoidance of black students was most common in those schools where 
white students were most likely to ride school buses and where the 
difference between the percentages of black and white students 
riding buses to school was the largest. 

One factor--friendly inter-racial experi-^nces outside high 
school--had a moderate association with black students' avoidance 
of Whites. Black avoidance was most common at schools enrolling 
white students who reported having the least friendly inter-racial 
experiences outside of high school. Six additional factors were 
related to white avoidance of Blacks. One of these factors — the 
percentage of black students riding school buses — was positively 
related to white avoidance (i.e., the greater the proportion of 
Blacks coming to school by bus, the greater the avoidance by 
Whites). The other five factors were negatively related to \Aiite 
avoidance of black students. White avoidance of black students 
increased as: (a) the percentage of white students taking less than 
15 minutes to get to school in the morning decreased; (b) the differ- 
ence in the racial segregation of black and white students' neigh- 
borhoods diminished; (c) black students reported having least friendly 
contacts with Whites in grade school; (d) black students reported 
having least extensive contacts with Whites outside high school 
generally; and (e) black students In particular and students gener- 
ally reported having the least friendly contacts with the other 
race outside of high school. 
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TABLE 5-2. RELATICttlSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND FORTY 
FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENTS' NEIGHBORHOODS AND GRADE 
SCHOOLS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENIS) 



Avoidance 



Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



NEIGHBORHOOD FACTORS 

AoDunt of Time to get to School in Morning 

(% less than 15 mlautes) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 



-.31 
+.17 
+.13 
+.14 



Racial Composition of Neighborhood 
. (% in segregated neighborhoods) 

1. Black students -.15 

2. White students +.44 

3. Black-white difference -.02 

4. School average +.25 

Mode of Transportation to School (% taking school bus) 



1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Amount and Nature of Inter-racial Contact in 
Neighborhood (more unfriendly-more friendly) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 
4s School average 

GRADE SCHOOL FACIORS 



-.02 
-.30 
-.33 
+.14 



+.07 
-.36 
-.20 
-.16 



+.38 
-.68 
-.22 
-.40 



+.49 
+.25 
-.65 
+.21 



+.59 
+.86 
+.87 
+.27 



-.39 
-.39 
-.37 
-.40 



Opportunity for Inter-racial Contact (less-more) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Amount and Nature of Inter-racial Contact in 
Grade School (more unfriendly-more friendly) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 
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+.18 
-.14 
+.11 

+,18 



+.05 
-.28 
-.19 
-.06 



-.35 
-.23 
+.06 
-.26 



-.56 
-.04 
+.14 
-.15 



TABLE 5-2. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND FORTY 
(cont.) FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENTS' NEIGHBORHOODS AND GRADE 
SCHOOLS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 



Black White 

Neighbcrhood and Grade School Factors Students Students 
GENERAL FACTORS 

Amount of Inter-raclal Contact Outside 
High School Generally (less-more) 

1. Black students ^.03 -.53 

2. White students -.33 -.25 

3. Black-white difference +.13 -.18 

4. School average -.23 -.24 

Nature of Contact Outside High School Generally 

(unfriendly-friendly) 

1. Black stuaents -.21 -.55 

2. White students -.66 -.42 

3. Black-white difference -.25 +.34 

4. School average -.12 -.52 

Age When First Met Other-Race Person 
(7o before 10 years) 

1. Black students -.02 -.09 

2. White students +.15 -.29 

3. Black-white difference -.32 +.15 

4. School average +.13 -.24 

Other-Race Friends before High School 

(% having none) 

1. Black students -.19 +.11 

2. White students +.12 -.01 

3. Black-white difference -.04 -.03 

4. School average -.04 -.03 
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student Characteristics , None ot the more personal charac- 
teristics was related strongly to the average level of black avoidanc 
in these schools. However, two student characteristics were highly 
related to white avoidance of black students. White avoidance was 
most conmon in schools where white students seemed most preoccupied 
with presumed faults of black students. Vftiite avoidance also was 
most common in schools where black and white students' inter-racial 
attitudes prior to high school were most similar. 

Three other factors seemed to foster black avoidance of t^hites. 
Black avoidance increased as the extent of racial ethnocentrism 
among black students increased. Black avoidance also increased as 
black students' involvement in unfriendly interactions with students 
of their own race increased. Another factor which was related to 
black avoidance concerned the extent to which black students were 
preoccupied with presumed faults of white students. Black avoidance 
was most common where black preoccupation with the presumed faults 
of Whites was least pronounced. 

In regard to white avoidance of Blacks, ten variables had 
moderate associations (correlations between .50 and .70) with the 
average level of white avoidance. Two of these factors concerned 
students' opinions of the other race prior to enrollment in high 
school. The data indicated that vmite avoidance increased as the 
proportion of white students in particular and the proportion of the 
students generally with positive inter-racial attitudes before high 
school decreased. Three other relevant factors pertained to the 
students' satisfaction with several aspects of their daily lives. 
White avoidance was most common in schools where black and \Aiite 
students, separately and collectively, seemed most satisfied with 
their life circumstances. Three additional factors had to do with 
students' participation in extra-curricular activities. White 
avoidance was most common in those schools where black and white 
students, separately and combined, were least involved in school 
clubs and activities. White avoidance increased also as the general 
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TABLE 5-3. REUTIOKSKIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND 
TWENTY-EIGHI CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDENTS 
(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 



Student Characteristics 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Opinions of Other Race before High School 

(unfavorable -favorable) 

1* Black students -.33 

2. White students -.27 

3. Black-white difference -fl6 

4. School average -.08 

Satisfaction with Life Circumstances (less-more) 

1. Black students -,04 

2. White students +,05 

3, Black-white difference -,13 

4, School average +,08 

Racial Ethnocentrism (less-more) 

1. Black students +,68 

2. White students -,32 

3. Black-white difference +,36 

4. School average -,22 

Preoccupation with Presumed Faults of Other Race 

(less-more) 

1, Black students -.61 

2, White students +,08 

3, Black-white difference -".47 

4, School average +.00 

Extra-curricular Activity (less-more) 

1. Black students -.25 

2. White students -,10 

3. Black-white difference +,07 

4. School average -,08 

Involvement in Unfriendly Intra-racial Contacts 

(less-more) 

1, Black students +.50 

2, White students -,20 

3, Black-white difference +, A3 

4, School average +.07 

Net Behavior toward Academic Goals (toward-away from) 

1, Black students +,30 

2, White students -,26 

3, Black-white difference +,25 

4, School average +,00 



+.03 
-.67 
-.76 
-.65 



+.52 
+.51 
+.35 
+.65 



+.05 
+.12 
-.68 
+.33 



-.19 
+.90 
+.49 
+.68 



-.61 
►.57 
-.33 
.64 



+• 04 
+•48 
-.30 

+.48 



+.29 
+.05 
-.02 
+.38 
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level of student preoccupation with presumed faults of the other 
race increased. Finally, the smaller the difference between black 
and white levels of racial ethnocentrism, the. more likely white 
students were to report avoiding black students. 

School Situation . None of the school variables had a strong 
association (a correlation beyond .70) with black avoidance of white 
students. However, four school variables were related strongly to 
white avoidance. Two of these factors concerned students' prefer- 
ences for their present high school prior to actual enrollment. 
The less that white students in particular and students generally 
preferred their school, the more likely white students were to 
avoid black students. Also, white avoidance was most common at 
schools where intra -racial fights involving black students were the 
smallest proportion of all intra-racial fights reported in the 
1970-71 school year and where inter -racial fights were the largest 
proportion of all fights reported. (The data on fights referred" to 
here are those reported by the schools to the central administration.) 

Three factors were related moderately to differences among 
schools in black avoidance of white students. Black avoidance of 
Whites was most common in schools where black students were a small 
proportion of the whole student body and where there were the fewest 
black faculty members, in terms of numbers and percent ♦ 

Four school factors had moderate associations with the average 
level of white avoidance in the schools. Two factors had to do 
with the racial composition of the student body and the faculty. 
White avoidance of Blacks was most common in those schools which 
had experienced the largest changes in the racial makeup of their 
student bodies between 1955 and 1970; also, xdiite avoidance increased 
as the proportion of black faculty members increased. In addition, 
white avoidance was most likely at schools which black students had 
not preferred attending. The other important variable concerned the 
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TABtE 5-4. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND THIRTY-NINE 

FACTORS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL SITUATION (CORRELATION COEFFICIEN|i») 



Avoidance 



Black White 

School Factors Students Students 



Student Body 



1. 


Size (small-large) 


-.04 


-.43 


2. 






- 26 


3. 


Number white students (small-large) 


+.24 


-.42 


4. 


% black students 


-.52 


+.14 


5. 


% change in racial composition 








1965-1970 (small-large) 


-.05 


+.70 


6. 


% change in racial composition 








1969-1970 (amall-large) 


+.13 


+.26 


7. 


Maximum percent difference in racial 








composition of four classes (small-large) 


-.28 


-.18 


8. 


Preference for present high school 








before enrollment (less-more) 








Black students 


-.41 


-.50- 




White Btudents 


+.19 


-.85 




Black-white difference 


+.44 


-.16 




School average 


+.11 


-.89 


Staff 








1. 


Number of faculty (small-large) 


-.01 


-.40 


2. 


NumHpi" of tllh^tp tPaphpfS ^ Qmal 1 at*op^ 




— . JO 


3. 


Number of black teachers (small-large) 


-.51 


-.28 


4. 


% black teachers (small-large) 


-.54 


+.57 


5. 


Faculty-student ratio (small -large) 


+.12 


-.57 


6. 


White faculty-white student ratio 








(small-large) 


+.31 


-.19 


7. 


Black faculty-black student ratio 








(small-large) 


+.02 


-.17 


8. 


Adequacy of teaching staff (less-more) 


-.16 


+.11 


9. 


Adequacy of counselors (less-more) 


-.14 


+.28 


10. 


Adequacy of teachers and counselors 








(less-more) 


-.16 


+. 20 


11. 


Number of security guards (small-large) 


-.37 


-.23 


12. 


Adequacy of security guards (less-more) 


-.44 


+.42 


13. 


Strictness of administration (less-more) 


+.18 


-.04 


General 








1. 


Age of school (young-old) 


+.09 


-.24 


2. 


Adequacy of facilities (less-more) 


-.12 


+.47 


3. 


Number of incidents reported In 1970 








(small-large) 


-.05 


-.12 


4. 


Incident-student ratio (small-large) 


-.15 


-.36 
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TABLE 5-4. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND THIRTY- 
(cont.) NINE FACTORS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL SITUATION (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 
Black White 

School Factors Students Students 



5. Percent incidents involving: (small -large) 



Interpersonal harm 


+.06 


+.12 


property damage 


-.34 


+.27 


narcotics or alcohol 


-.06 


-.23 


trespassing or vandalism 


-.03 


-.40 


theft 


+.36 


-.11 


miscellaneous 


+.14 


-.27 


Number of reported fights (small-large) 


-.10 


-.06 


Number of intra-racial fights 






(small-large) 


-.08 


-.09 


Black intra-racial fights as 7. of all 






reported intra-racial fights (small-large) 


+.11 


-.87 


Number of inter-racial fights 






(small -large) 


-.20 


+.07 


Inter-racial fights as % of all 






reported fights (small-large) 


-.45 


+.79 



faculty-Student ratio: white students were most likely to avoid 
Blacks in schools with the smallest faculty-student ratios. 

Opportunities for Contact . Only one variable concerning oppor- 
tunities for inter-racial contact was related strongly to the amount 
of avoidance reported by black and xohite students. Black avoidance 
was most common in schools tdiere white students had the fewest oppor- 
tunities to interact with black students in classroom situations. 
None of the opportunity factors was associated strongly with white 
avoidance . 

None of the other factors were related to black avoidance to 
any substantial degree. Hot*;ever^ two factors had moderate associations 
with white avoidance of black students. These factors concerned the 
difference between black and white students' opportunities to interact 
with one another in class and around school generally: the smaller 
the difference, the more common the avoidance of Blacks by Whites. 
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TABLE 5-5. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND EIGHT FACTORS 



CONCERNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


INTER-RACIAL CONTACT 


(CORRELATION 


COEFFICIENTS) 








Avoidance 




Black 


White 


ODDOrtimltles for Contact ti 


Students 


Students 


ODDOrtUnitieS in Class ^laaa-mnra^ 






I. Black students 


+.43 


-.30 


2. White students 


-.77 


-.16 


3. Black-white difference 


+.05 


-.50 


4. School average 


-.14 


-.02 


Opportunities Around School (less-more) 






1. Black students 


+.30 


+.11 


2. White students 


-.45 


-.03 


3. Black -white difference 


-.36 


-.51 


4. School average 


-.10 


+.25 



Conditions of Contact , Five of the 75 conditions of school 
contact ve examined were related strongly to black students' avoid- 
ance of vhite students. Black students* avoidance of white students 
decreased as: a) i^ite students saw their own academic statud as 
higher than that of Blacks; b) white students saw blAck students 
as having greater power in the school relative to Whites; c) black 
students expressed most acceptance o£ conventional norms of school 
behavior; d) the student body as a whole saw mechanisms for solving 
problems in the school as most effective; and e) black students 
saw their black schoolmates as having more favorable attitudes 
toward Vlhites. 

Four factors were associated strongly with i^ite avoidance. 
White avoidance was a»3St conanon in schools where black students 
were least likely to perceive black students as having lower non* 
academic status than white students (i.e., occupying proportionately 
fewer prestige positions) and where there were the largest differ- 
ences between black and white students' perceptions of their relative 
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nonacademic status. fAiite avoidance also was common in schools 
where students generally perceived black students as having more 
power than white students had and v^ere the power possessed by 
white students actually was most limited (compared^ to the power 
possessed by white students in other schools). 

In addition to the variables mentioned above, sixteen other 
factors had moderate associations with black students' avoidance 
of white students. Three of these factors were positively related 
to black avoidance: the difference between black and white students' 
perceptions of the favoritism toward white students; the difference 
in their educational aspirations; arid the difference between black 
and white students' evaluations of their teachers. All the other 
factors were negatively related to black avoidance. Black avoidance 
tended to be most common in schools where: (a) there were the fewest 
black students in Academic programs; (b) students generally were least 
inclined to perceive black students as having lower academic status 
than white students had; (c) white students in particular and stu- 
dents generally were least likely to view black students as having 
lover nonacademic status relative to vrtiite students; (d) white stu- 
dents' educational aspirations were lowest, as were the educational 
aspirations of all sttidents combined; (e) there was the smallest 
difference between the proportions of bl;ick and white students who 
had participated in inter-racial groups designed to foster changes 
in the schools; (f) black and white students were least likely to 
perceive the available means for solving student problems as effec- 
tive; (g) black and white students--separately and together — were 
least inclined to view the school administration as responsive to 
student problems; and (h) white students were most likely to report 
that their closest peers harbored negative attitudes about inter- 
action with black students. 

Thirteen factors had moderate associations with white avoidance. 
These factors indicated that white avoidance was most common in 
schools where: (a) black students were least likely to perceive 
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TABLE 5-6. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND SEVEOTY 
FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 



Black White 

Ccnditions of Contact Students Students 

Relative Academic Status 

Percentage of Students in Academic Programs 

(small-large) 

1. Black students -.59 -.35 

2. White students -.48 -.43 

3. Black-white difference +.07 -.19 

4. School average -.43 -.46 
Percentage of Students Ever on Honor Roll 

(small-large) 

1. Black students -.02 -.01 

2. White students -.44 +.21 

3. Black-white difference -.02 +.15 

4. School average -.26 +.08 
Perceptions of Relative Academic Status 

(Blacks higher-Whites higher) 

1. Black students -.18 -.70 

2. White students -.76 -.04 
3* Black-white difference -.35 +.31 
4. School average -.67 -.29 

Relative Nonacademic (Social) Status 

Perceptions of Relative Nonacademic Status 
(Blacks higher-Whites higher) 

1. Black students -.47 -.72 

2. White students -.65 -.51 

3. Black-white difference -.25 +.81 

4. School average -.55 -.64 
Percentage of Students Ever Won Prize 

(small-large) 

1. Black students +.00 -.32 

2. White students +.18 -.07 

3. Black-white difference +.10 +.31 

4. School average +.24 -.22 
Perceptions of Favoritism toward Whites 

(less-more) 

1. Black students +.49 -.37 

2. White students +.44 -.34 

3. Black-white difference +.60 -.39 

4. School average +.41 -.36 
Perceptions of Favoritism toward Blacks 

(less-more) 

1. Black students +,44 -.36 

2. White students +^43 -.27 

3. Black-white difference -.10 -.64 

4. School average +.41 -.31 
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TABLE 5-6. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER- RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND SEVENIY- 
(cont.) FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT (CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENTS) 

Avo idance 



Black White 

Conditions of Contact Students Students 

Relative Power 

Perceptions of Relative Power (Uhites-Blacks) 

1. Black students +.26 -.08 

2. White students -,71 +.58 

3. Black-white difference +.12 -.15 

4. School average -.35 +.78 
Student Power (less-more) 

1. Black students -.24 +.70 

2. White students -.20 -.82 

3. Black-white difference -.42 +.04 

Similarity 

Adherence to Conventional School Norms (less-more) 

1. Black students -.80 +.09 

2. White students +.29 +.41 

3. Black-white difference +.48 -.33 

4. School average -.15 +.27 
Students* Educational Aspirations (lov-high) 

1. Black students -.27 -.51 

2. White students -.52 -.28 

3. Black-white difference +.59 +.08 

4. School average -.53 -.29 
Students' Occupational Aspirations (low-high) 

1. Black students +.10 +.20 

2. White students +.40 +.36 

3. Black-white difference -.03 -.30 

4. School average +.29 +.28 

Compatibility of Goals 

Perceptions of Goal Compatibility (less-moro) 

1. Black students -.19 -.05 

2. White students -.34 -.66 

3. Black-white difference '•16 "•SB 

4. School average -.19 -•'55 
Participation in Inter-racial Groups Fostering 

Change iu School (less -mo re) 

1. Black students -.32 -.06 

2^ White students -.21 -.29 

3, Black-white difference -.53 -.23 

4. School average -.17 -.19 
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TABLE 5-6. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND SEVENTY- 
(cont.) FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT (CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 



Cone! it ions of Contact 



Black White 
Students Students 



Problem-Solving Mechanisms 

Perceptions of Effectiveness of Available 
Means (less-more) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Perceptions of Administration Strictness 

(less-more) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Perceptions of Administrative Responsiveness 
to Student Problems (less-more) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 
Students' Evaluation of Teachers 

(negative -positive) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 



-.50 
-.60 
-.01 
-.71 



+.32 
+.20 
+.10 
+.10 



-.67 
-.65 
+.12 
-.64 



-.38 
+.17 
+.51 
+.21 



+.10 
-.06 
+.10 
-.01 



+.02 
-.49 
+.54 
-.21 



+.12 
+.09 
+.19 
+.02 



-.18 
+.16 

+.27 
-.12 



Peer Attitudes about Other Race (negative-positive) 

1. Black students -.76 -.04 

2. White students -.53 -.49 

3. Black-white difference -.19 -.53 

4. School average -.44 -.50 
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black students as having lower academic status than white students 
had; (b) white students in particular and students generally were 
least inclined to see black students as having lower nonacademic 
status than white students had; (c) black and white students* per- 
ceptions of possible favoritism toward Blacks were most similar; 
(d) white students most often viewed black students as having more 
power than \'jhite students, and where black students actually possessed 
more power than they had in other schools; (e) black students* educa- 
tional a^irations were lowest, (f) white students in particular and 
students generally were least likely to perceive their goals as 
compatible with those of other-face students; (g) black and white 
students' perceptions of the incompatibility of their goals were 
most similar; (h) there was the largest difference between black 
and white students' perceptions of the school administration's 
strictness, and (i) there was the smallest difference between the 
black and white students' tendencies to report that their closest 
peers maintained negative attitudes about interaction with other- 
race students. 

Perceptions of Other Race . Only one variable having to do 
with inter-racial perceptions was related strongly to black avoid- 
ance of Whites. That factor concerned the student bodies' percep- 
tions of the relative toughness of black and white students • The 
less all students saw the other race as tougher than their own race, 
the more likely black students were to avoid white students • None 
of the perception variables were related strongly to white avoid- 
ance of Blacks. 

One additional factor had a moderate association with black 
avoidance. The data indicated that black avoidance was most common 
vrfien students were least inclined to see their own race as having 
better traits than members of the other race had. In terms of white 
avoidance, one variable in this set should be mentioned. The more 
that white students viewed Tvliites as having better traits than 
black students had, the more avoidance by Whites increased, 
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TABLE 5-7. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND EIGHT 
FACTORS CONCERNING INTER-GROUP PERCEPTIONS (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 





Black 


White 


Perceptions of the Other Race 


Students 


Students 


Relative Toughness (own race tougher- 






other race tougher) 






1. Black students 


+.10 


+.01 


2. White students 


-.40 


-.14 


3. Black-white difference 


+.38 


+.14 


4. School average 


-.74 


+.05 


Relative Goodness (own race better- 






other race better) 






1. Black students 


-.45 


-.19 


2. White students 


-.18 


-.56 


3. Black-white difference 


-.29 


+.12 


4« School average 


-.63 


-.42 



Student Emotions . None of the emotions variables was associ- 
ated strongly with black avoidance. However, two factors dealing 
with feelings of anger were associated strongly with white avoid- 
ance. I^.ite avoidance was most common when white students in par- 
ticular and students generally were most inclined to be more angry 
at students of the other race than at students of their own race. 

Two factors were associated moderately with black avoidance 
in the schools — one dealing with anger and one dealing with fear. 
The more black students expressed more anger at and fear of white 
students than they did regarding other black students, the more they 
were likely to avoid white students. In regard to white avoidance 
of Blacks, two other factors should be mentioned. White avoidance 
increased as general student loyalty to their school decreased and 
as the difference between black and white students' fear of one 
another increased. 
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TABLE 5-8. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER- RACIAL AVOIDANCE AND TWELVE 

FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENT EMOTIONS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Avoidance 







Black 


White 


Student 


Emotions 


Students 


Students 


Loyalty to the School (less-more) 






1. 


Black students 


-.43 


-.09 


2. 


White students 


+.19 


-.48 


3. 


Black-vhlte difference 


+.31 


-.10 


4. 


School average 


+.10 


-.54 


Relative 


Anger (less-more) 






1. 


Black students 


+.52 


+. 18 


2. 


White students 


-,01 


+.89 


3. 


Black-white difference 


-.34 


+.34 


^, 


School average 


+.25 


+.80 


Relative 


Fear (less-more) 






1. 


Black students 


+.55 


-.29 


2. 


White students 


-.34 


+.48 


3. 


Black-white difference 


-.47 


+.50 


4. 


School average 


+.36 


+.22 



Summary . Our first step in summarizing the findings on inter- 
racial avoidance is to provide an overview of those factors in the 
model which were associated strongly with black or white avoidance 
(i.e., had correlations of above .70). This procedure will high- 
light those factors which seem to contribute the most to a school- 
level understanding of avoidance. Then to make sure we have properly 
emphasized the overall patterns in the data, we will indicate which 
cells in the model (see Chapter 2) contributed the most variables 
xrtiich had at least moderate associations (.50 or above) with the 
average level of black and v;hite avoidance in schools. 

Table 5-9 contains a listing of all the variables which were 
associated strongly with black and white students' avoidance patterns. 
All 23 of the factors in the table were associated with avoidance for 
one racial group but not the other; none of the factors was associated 
with both black and white avoidance at above a correlation of .70. 
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Black students' avoidance of Whites vjas most common at schools 
where; (a) black parents in particular and parents generally har- 
bored negative attitudes about other-race people; (b) T/hite students 
had the fev;est opportunities for interaction with black students in 
classrooms; (c) white students were least likely to view the academic 
status of black students as being lower than that of white students; 
(d) white students were least inclined to view black students as 
having more power than white students had in the school; (e) black 
students were least likely to endorse conventional school norms; 
(f) students generally were least inclined to view the available 
problem-solving mechanisms in the schools as effective; (g) black 
students reported that their closest peers had negative attitudes 
about interaction with white students; and (h) students generally 
were least likely to view other-race students as tougher than 
students of their own race. 

In regard to white avoidance of Blacks, fourteen factors were 
most important. White students' avoidance of black students was 
most common at schools tAere; (a) white students were most likely 
to ride school buses to school and the difference between the per- 
centage of black students taking school buses (larger) and the 
percentage of white students taking school buses (smaller) was the 
largest; (b) the percentage of black and white students reporting 
favorable attitudes about the other race before high school was most 
similar; (c) V7hite students were most likely to be preoccupied with 
thoughts about the presumed faults of black students; (d) white stu- 
dents in particular and students generally reported not preferring 
their present high school before they enrolled in it; (e) intra- 
racial fights involving black students represented a relatively small 
proportion of all the intra-racial fights reported in the 1970-71 
school year; (f) inter-racial fights represented a relatively large 
proportion of all the reported fights; (g) black students were least 
likely to view black students as having lower nonacademic status 
than white students had and the difference in black and white students' 
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perceptions of their relative nonacademic status vas the largest; 

(h) black and white students collectively were most inclined to 

view black students as having more pov/er than white students; (i) white 

8tudents**compared with white students in other schools — possessed 

relatively little power; and (j) white students in particular and 

students generally were most likely to report greater feelings of anger 

toward other-race students than toward students of their ov/n race* 

Let us turn next erall sunanary of the factors which had 

at least moderate associations with black and white avoidance in the 
schtvls. As the summary data in Table 5-10 indicate, over half of 
the significant variables for black avoidance were conditions of 
contact* That cell in the conceptual model, in conjunction with 
••home situation*' accounted for about 70 percent of the variables 
significant for black avoidance. The other cells in the model pro- 
duced only a few variables significantly related to black avoidance- 

For white avoidance, conditions of contact also were important, 
but less so than for black avoidance- Conditions of contact and stu- 
dent characteristics together constituted about half of the signifi- 
cant variables* Neighborhood and grade school factors and the school 
situation made up another third of the significant variables* The 
home situation, perceptions, and emotions cells of the model pro- 
duced fewer variable? significantly related ta white avoidance- 

Our final way of sutmnarizing the findings is to indicate which 
of the eight sets of factors contained more or fewer significant 
variables than one would expect based on the numt>er of factors which 
were examined in each cell* It also is helpful to observe which 
sets of factors contributed a proportionate number of significant 
determinants of inter-racial avoidance* Using this procedure, we 
find that conditions of contact in the school are over- represented 
as good predictors of black avoidance, while neighborhood and grade 
school factors are under-represented. For white studeiits, student 
characteristics are slightly over-represented as good predictors of 
avoidance* All other cells are rather proportionately represented 
for white avoidance* 
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TABLE 5-9. SUMMARY OP FACTORS RELATED STBONCLY TO INTER- RACIAL 

AVOIDANCE 



Avoidance 



Black White 
Deteratnants ^ Student s Students 



Home Situation Factors 

Parents' Attitudes about Other Race 

Black parents -.72 -.00 

School average -.SI -.15 

Neighborhood and Grade School 

Mode of Transportation to School 

White students -.30 +.86 

Black-white difference -.33 +.87 

Student Characteristics 

Opinions about Other Race before High School 

Black-white difference -.16 -.76 

Preoccupation with Presumed Faults of Other Race 

White students +.08 +.90 

School Situation Factors 

Preference for Present High School before 

Enrollment 

White students +»19 --85 

School average +*11 -.89 

Black Intra-rscial Fights as % of All 

Reported Intra-racial Fights +.11 -.87 

Inter-racial Fights as % of All Reported 

Fights -.45 +.79 

Opportunities for Contact 
Opportunities in Class 

White students -.77 -.16 

Conditions of Contact 

Perceptions of Relative Academic Status 

White students -.76 -.04 

Perceptions of Relative Nonacademic Status 

Black students -.47 -.72 

Black-white difference -.25 +.81 

Perceptions of Relative Power 

White students -.71 +.58 

School average -.35 +.78 

Student Power 

White students -.20 -.82 
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TABLE 5- 9, SUMMARY OF FACTORS RELATED STRONGLY TD INTER- RACIAL 
(cont.) .AVOIDANCE 



Avoidance 



Black White 
Determinants Students Students 



Adherence to Conventional School Norms 

Black students -.80 ■f.09 

Perceptions of Effectiveness of Available 
Means for Solving Student Problems 

School average -.71 -.01 

Peer Attitudes about Other Race 

Black students -.76 -.04 

Perceptions of Other Race 

Perceptions of Relative Toughness 

School average -.74 +.05 

Student Emotions 

Relative Anger 

White students -.01 +,89 

School average +,25 +.80 
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TABLE 5-10 • SUbWARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS EACH CELL IN THE MODEL MADE TO 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF VARIABLES r.ELATED TO INTER-RACIAL 
AVOIDANCE 



Factors significant for: 



Total Black White 

Factors Students Students 





N 


°L 


N 


7» 


N 


7, 


Home Situation 


24 


10 


5 


13 


1 


2 


Neighborhood and Grade School 


40 


17 


1 


3 


9 


17 


Student Characteristics 


28 


12 


3 


8 


12 


22 


School Situation 


39 


17 


3 


8 


8 


15 


Opportunities for Contact 


8 


3 


1 


3 


2 


4 


Conditions of Contact 


75 


32 


21 


55 


17 


31 


Perceptions of Other Race 


8 


3 


2 


5 


1 


2 


Student Emotions 


12 


5 


2 


5 


4 


7 


TOTAL 


234 


99 


38 


100 


54 


100 



When the percentage for any cell under either "Black Students'* or 
'*White Students" is different from the comparable percentage under 
**Total Factors" by 10 percent or more, that cell is said to be 
either over-represented or under-represented on the final list of 
significant variables. When the difference between the columns is 
less than 10 percent, that cell is said to be proportionately repre- 
sented. 
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Friendly Contact 



We turn nov; to a consideration of friendly contact between 
black and white students* (See Chapter 4 and Appendix B for spe- 
cific items making up the index of friendly interaction.) What 
factors were associated with variations in the amount of friendly 
interaction between the races which occurred in the various high 
schools? As with our discussion of avoidance, we will consider, 
in turn, the relationship of variations in inter-racial friendli- 
ness to variations in: a) home situation; b) neighborhood and 
grade school experiences; c) student characteristics; d) the school 
situation; e) opportunity for contact in the school; f) conditions 
of contact in the school; g) perceptions of the other race; and 
h) student emotions. After consideration of e^.h of these sets of 
factors, we v/ill summarize the main results concerning friendly 
contact . 

Home Situation . One of the home situation variables-- the racial 
attitudes of black parents--has a strong relationship to the amount 
of inter-racial friendliness black students reported (see Table 5-11). 
Black friendliness with white students was most common when black 
parents had the most favorable attitudes about white people- In 
terms of white students' friendliness with black students, parents' 
attitudes again were important. Friendly contact was most often 
reported by Whites at schools where white students* parents in p^^r- 
ticular and students' parents generally had the most favorable opinions 
of other-race people. 

Friendly inter-racial contact also was most often experienced by 
black students in schools where there was a substantial difference 
between the racial attitudes of black and white parents and where 
black and white students were most likely to come from families headed 
by both a husband and wife. Friendly contact by Whites was related 
to two other factors. The more education white parents had and the 
larger the gap between black and white parents' educational levels, 
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TABLE 5-11. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACL^L FRIENDLINESS AND TWENTY- 
FOUR HOME SITUATION FACTORS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Home Situation Factors 



Friendly Contact 



Black 
StudentG 



White 
Students 



Parents' Education (less-more) 

1. Black parents +.12 +•39 

2. White parents +.11 +.50 

3. Black-white difference -.00 +.66 

4. School average +,19 +.24 

Parents* Attitudes about Other Race 
(unfavorable -favorable) 

1. Black parents +.78 +.27 

2. White parents +.19 +.88 

3. Black-white difference +.53 -.43 

4. School average +.12 +.83 

Parental Concern about Students' Schoolwork 

(less-more) 

1. Black parents +.31 -.46 

2. White parents -.07 -.36 

3. Black-white difference +.32 +.08 

4. School average -.27 -.17 

Parental Concern about Students' Futures 

(less-more) 

1. Black parents -.08 -.06 

2. White parents +.14 -.34 

3. Black-white difference -.37 +.25 

4. School average -.12 +.24 

Family Size (small-large) 

1. Black families -.27 -.38 

2. White families -.45 +.12 

3. Black-white difference +.05 -.44 

4. School average -.31 +.17 

Family Structure (both parents present) 

1. Black families +.24 +.23 

2. White families +.39 -.04 

3. Black-white difference +.02 -.31 

4. School average +.59 -.33 
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the more likely white students were to be friendly with black 
students- 

Neighborhood and Grade School - Ten neighborhood and grade 
school variables were strongly associated with the amount of friendly 
contact reported by black students in these schools (see Table 5-12). 
Five of these factors concerned black students' own neighborhood and 
grade school experiences and five concerned the difference between 
black and white students' backgrounds. The data on black students 
indicated that Blacks experienced most friendly inter-racial contact 
when black students (a) were least likely to live in segregated neigh- 
borhoods; (b) had the most extensive friendly nei^jhborhood contacts 
with Whites; (c) had the most extensive opportuni ies for inter-racial 
contact in grade school; (d) had the most extensive friendly inter- 
racial contacts in grade school; and (e) had the most contact with 
Whites outside of high school generally. The other five factors-- 
all of which were positively related to friendly contacts by Blacks-- 
concerned the magnitude of the black-white differences on the same 
five factors just mentioned in regard to black students. In other 
words, black students had most friendly contacts with Whites in 
schools where there was the largest black-white difference concern- 
ing the extent of racial segregation of the students' neighborhoods; 
the amount and nature of inter-racial contact in the neighborhood; 
the opportunities for inter-racial contact in grade school; the 
amount and nature of inter- racial contact in grade school; and the 
amount of contact outside of high school generally* 

Turning to the friendly inter-racial contact reported by white 
students, eight neighborhood and grade school factors were strongly 
related to the amount of friendly contact reported. First, white 
students were most likely to have friendly interaction with Blacks 
when white students in particular and all students generally were 
least likely to live in segregated neighborhoods. Friendly contact 
among Whites also increased as the proportion of white students in 
particular, and students generally, who had experienced extensive 
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friendly cross-racial contacts in their neighborhoods increased* 
Friendly inter-racial contact for Whites was greatest, too, in schools 
where white students reported having had the most extensive oppor- 
tunities for and most favorable inter-racial ejqjeriences in grade 
school. Also, the more friendly contacts Whites had with Blacks 
and students generally had with other-race people outside of high 
school, the more friendly contact Whites had with Blacks in the 
high school* 

In addition to the factors mentioned above which had the strong- 
est associations with the amount of friendly interaction in a school, 
a number of other factors had moderate associations (from .50 to .70) 
with friendly contact. Five other variables pertaining to grade 
school and neighborhood had a moderate association with the amount 
of friendly inter-racial contacts which black students had. The 
amount of friendly inter-racial contact black students had outside 
of high school was positively related to black student friendliness 
with Whites in high school. Friendly contact for Blacks also in- 
creased as a larger proportion of black students had f).rst met white 
children before the age of ten, and decreased as fewer black students 
had known Whites that they were currently friendly with before they 
enrolled in high school. The differences between black and white 
students' answers to these questions concerning their age when they 
first had contact, and became friends with, some white children were 
positively related to friendly contact v/ith Whites in high school* 

In regard to the friendly inter-racial contacts of Whites, seven 
additional factors should be mentioned. White students had most 
friendly contact with Blacks in schools where there was the smallest 
gap between the amount of time it took black and white students to 
travel to school in the mornings. Black and white students' reports 
of having had extensive opportunities for, and actual experiences of, 
considerable friendly contact with other-race students in grade school 
also were associated with more friendly contacts by Whites* In addi- 
tion, two other variables had to do with the inter-racial contact 
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TABIJl 5-12. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND FORTY 

FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENTS' NEIGHBORHOODS AND GRADE SCHOOLS 
(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 



Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 



Black 
StudentB 



White 
Students 



NEIGHBORHOOD FACTORS 

Aoount of Time to get ';o School in Morning 

(% less than 15 minutes) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 



+.03 
+.35 
+.10 
+.45 



Racial Composition of Neighborhood 
(% in segregated neighborhoods) 

1. Black students -.83 

2. White students +.10 

3. Black-white difference +.84 

4. School average +.13 

Mpde of Transportation to School (7. taking school bus) 

X, Black students -.37 

2. White students -.22 

3. Black-white difference -.28 

4. School average -.36 

Aanunc and Nature of Inter-racial Contact in 

Neighborhood (more uniriendly-more friendly) 

1. Black students +.87 

2. White students -.19 

3. Black-white difference +.84 

4. School average -.26 

GRADE SCHOOL FACTORS 



+.47 
-.05 
-.59 
-.15 



-.16 
-.93 
+.34 
-.80 



-.43 
-.26 
-.23 
-.43 



-.16 
+.95 
+.32 
+.76 



Opportunity for Inter-raclal Contact (less-more) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Amount and Nature of Inter-raclal Contact In 
Grade School (more unfrlendly-more friendly) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 
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+.83 
-.16 
+.85 
-.19 



+.88 
-.23 
+.89 
-.23 



-.01 
+.80 
-.47 
+.56 



+.20 
+.80 
-.15 
+.69 



TABLE 5-12. REUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND FORTY 
(contO FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENTS' NEIGHBORHOODS AND GRADE 
SCHOOLS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 



Frieadly Contact 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



GENERAL FACTORS 



Amount of Inter-raclal Contact Outside 
High School Generally (less'-more) 

1. Black students +.85 

2. White students -.23 

3. Black-white difference +.81 
4« School average -.31 

Nature of Contact Outside High School Generally 

(unfriendly- friendly) 

I. Black students -f«70 

2« White students +.21 

3. Black-white difference -.23 

4. School average +.39 

Age When First Met Other-Race Person 
(7. before 10 years) 

1. Black students +.50 

2» White students +.22 

3. Black-white difference +.59 

4» School average +.10 

Other-Race Friends before High School 

(7. having none) 

1. Black students -.59 

2. White students +.17 

3. Black-white difference +,63 

4. School average +.19 



+.23 
+.92 
-.52 
+.85 



+.12 
+♦56 
+•16 
+.03 



+.18 
+.34 
-.10 
+.58 



-,09 
-.56 
•,24 
-.40 
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students had outside of high school* Friendly inter-racial contact 
by Whites was greatest in schools where the atnounts of inter-racial 
contact black and white students had outside of high school were 
most similar and where white students reported having had the most 
friendly contacts with Blacks outside of high school generally* 
Finally, white friendliness was associated with the tendency for 
students generally to report having first met other-race children 
before the age of ten and the tendency for white students to report 
having made friends before high school with the black students with 
whom they are now friendly. 

Student Characteristics . Four factors pertaining to the per- 
sonal qualities of the students were associated strongly with the 
amount of friendly inter-racial contact reported by Blacks (see 
Table 5-13)- Black students were most friendly with Whites when 
black students in particular and students generally had the most 
favorable attitudes about other-race students prior to enrolling 
in high school- Blacks were least friendly with Whites in schools 
where students generally seemed preoccupied with the presumed faults 
of other*race students and schools in which black students reported 
being involved in most unfriendly behaviors with other black students* 

Three factors were related strongly to the amount of friendly 
inter- racial contact reported by white students* Whites reported 
more friendly interaction with Blacks as: white students had more 
favorable opinions of Blacks prior to high school; black students 
were more preoccupied with the presumed faults of white students; 
and black students were more actively involved in school clubs and 
activities* 

In addition to the factors mentioned above, which related most 
strongly to friendly contact between the races, other factors per- 
taining to student characteristics had moderate associations with 
friendly contact. Four other variables were related to the friendly 
contacts experienced by Blacks* Blacks were more friendly with 
white schoolmates in schools where black students were more satisfied 
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TABLE 5-13 • 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACL^L mENDLINESS AND 
TWENTY -EIGtH CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STUDENTS 
(CORRELATION OOEFPICXENTS) 



Friendly Contact 



Student Characteristics 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Opinions of Other Race before High School 

(unfavorable -favorable) 

1. Black students +.89 

2. White students +,45 

3. Black-white difference +.25 

4. School average +.75 

Satisfaction with Life Circumstances (less-more) 

1. Black students +.54 

2. White students +.34 

3. Black-white difference +.35 

4. School average +.33 

Racial Ethnocentrism (lesa-more) 

1. Black students -.07 

2. White students -.20 

3. Black-white difference +.20 

4. School average -.32 

Preoccupation with Presumed Faults of Other Race 

(less-more) 

1. Black students +.12 

2. White students -.66 

3. Black-white difference +.35 

4. School average -.82 

Extra-curricular Activity (less-more) 

1. Black students +.35 

2. White students +.11 

3. Black-white difference -.28 

4. School average +,20 

Involvement in Unfriendly Intra-racial Contacts 

(less-more) 

1. Black students -.80 

2. White students -.45 

3. Black-white difference +.22 

4. School average -.61 

Net Behavior toward Acaden Ic Goals (tcward-away from) 

1. Black students -•56 

2. White students -.26 

3. Black-white difference -.34 

4. School average -.34 



+.68 
+.83 
+.54 
+.51 



-.44 
-.39 
-.19 
-.50 



-.29 
+.69 
-.13 
+.51 



+.84 
-.48 
+.30 
+.01 



+.83 
+.66 
+.18 
+.65 



-.22 
+ .07 
-.24 
-.06 



-.28 
+•44 
+.03 
-.01 
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%?ith their life circumstances. Black students were less friendly 
with Whites In schools where white students were more preoccupied 
with the presumed faults of black students; where students gener- 
ally were more involved in unfriendly contacts within their own 
racial group; and where black students indicated most diligence 
in their school work. 

Eight other factors were related moderately to white friend- 
liness with Blacks. One of these variables was negatively related 
to white friendliness with Blacks. ^The more the student body as 
a whole was satisfied with their life circumstances, the less the 
friendly interaction among Whites. The seven other variables were 
positively related to white friendliness. Friendly inter-racial 
contacts by Whites tended to be greater in schools: where black 
students and the student body as a whole had more favorable inter- 
racial attitudes prior to high school (and the difference between 
the races in this respect was larger) ; where white students and 
the student body as a whole scored higher on our measure of racial 
ethnocentrism; and where white students and students generally 
were more active in school clubs and activities. 

School Situation , Two school factors were highly related to 
black friendliness with white students (see Table 5-14), Both 
factors involved reported disciplinary incidents at the schools. 
Black friendliness with Whites was most common in schools where 
the incident-student ratio was highest (i,e,, where there were rela- 
tively few incidents) and where, in comparison to other types of 
incidents, incidents involving property damage were the most common. 

Two other factors were highly related to white friendliness 
with black students. These factors concerned the racial composi- 
tions of the student bodies and the faculties. The larger the per- 
centage of black students and the larger the number of black teachers 
at a school, the more likely white students were to report friendly 
interactions with black students, 
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TABia REUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-BACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND THIRTY-NINE 

FACTORS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL SITUATION (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



School Factors 



Friendly Contact 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Student Body 



1. 


Size (small -large) 


+.22 


-.09 


2. 


Number black students (small-large) 


-.19 


+.39 


3. 


Number white students (small -large) 


+.48 


-.50 


4. 


% black students 


-.45 


+.78 


<; 

>y • 


% change in racial composition 








1965-1970 (small-large) 


-.40 


-.29 


6. 


7, change in racial composition 








1969-1970 (small-large) 


-.48 


-.17 


7. 


Maximum percent difference in racial 








composition of four classes (small-large) 


+.39 


+.12 


8. 


Preference for present high school 








before enrollment (less-more) 








Black students 


+.06 


+.70 




White students 


+.36 


+.15 




Black-white difference 


+.27 


-.55 




School average 


+.46 


+.18 


Staff 








1. 


Number of faculty (small -large) 


+.10 


+.03 


2. 


Number of white teachers (small-large) 


+.13 


-.08 


3. 


Number of black teachers (small-large) 


-.17 


+.73 


4. 


% black teachers (small-large) 


-.28 


+.36 


5. 


Faculty-student ratio (small-large) 


+. 39 


-.22 


6. 


White facul^.y-white student ratio 








(small-large) 


+.51 


-.69 


7. 


Black faculty-black student ratio 








(small-large) 


-.37 


+.06 


8. 


Adequacy of teaching staff (less-more) 


-.02 


+.12 


9. 


Adequacy of counselors (less-more) 


+.07 


-.07 


10. 


Adequacy of teachers and counselors 








(less-more) 


+.02 


+.03 


11. 


Number of security guards (small-large) 


-.13 


+.27 


12. 


Adequacy of security guards (less-more) 


-.35 


-.23 


13. 


Strictness of administration (less-more) 


-.21 


-.29 


General 








1. 


Age of school (young-old) 


+.07 


+.42 


2. 


Adequacy of facilities (less-more) 


-.31 


-.33 


3. 


Number of incidents reported in 1970 








(small-large) 


-.18 


+.11 


4. 


Incident-student ratio (small-large) 


+.94 


-.35 
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TABLE 5-14 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND THIRTY-NINE 
(cont.) FACTORS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL SITUATION (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 



School Factors 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



5. 


Percent incidents involving : (srnall-larg 


e) 


-.11 




interpersonal harm 


-.03 




property damage 


+.83 


-.12 




n&i.cotics or alcohol 


-.55 


+.09 




trespassing or vandalism 


+.69 


+. 50 




theft 




-.OB 




miscellaneous 


-.39 


+.12 




Number of reported fights (small-large) 


-.16 


+.03 


7. 


Number of intra-racial fights 








(small-large) 


-.14 


+.03 


8. 


Black intra-racial fights as % of all 








reported intra-racial fights (small-large) 


-.45 


+.37 


9. 


Number of inter-racial fights 








(small -large) 


-.23 


+.02 


10. 


Inter-racial fights as % of all 








reported fights (small -large) 


-.37 


+.01 



Three additional factors were associated moderately with the 
amount of friendly inter-racial contact experienced by black stu- 
dents. Black friendliness with Whites was more common in schools 
where the white faculty-white student ratio was larger; where a 
high proportion of disciplinary incidents involved trespassing and 
vandalism; and where violations of drug and alcohol regulations 
were less conmon. Concerning white friendliness with Blacks, five 
additional factors having moderate associations with such contact 
should be mentioned. White students were more friendly with Blacks 
at schools where there were relatively few white students; where the 
white faculty- white student ratio was small; where black students 
were more inclined to say they preferred attending even before 
enrolling there; where there was relatively little difference in the 
extent to which white and black students preferred their present 
school; and where trespassing and vandalism were common types of 
incidents reported by school officials, relative to other types of 
offenses • 
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TABLE 5-15. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER- RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND EIGHT 
FACTORS CONCERNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTER- RACIAL CONTACT 
(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 





111 sxn\^ 


Wlli. L C 


Opportunities for Contact 


o^uaenu s 




Uppor uuni u les in Liass v^iess'inorey 






1 . Black students 


+ .31 


-.65 


2. White students 


+ .32 


+.70 


3» Black- white difference 


+.28 


-.05 


4. School average 


+ .53 


-.29 


Opportunities Around School (less-more) 






I. Black students 


-.16 


-.55- 


2. White students 


-.16 


+.54 


3» Black-white difference 


+ .20 


+.62 


4. School average 


-.29 


-.08 



Opportunities for Contact . None of the eight variables dealing 
with opportunities for inter-racial contact was related strongly to 
the amount of friendly inter-racial contact reported by either black 
or white students (see Table 5-15) . However, the amount of oppor- 
tunity which all students combined had for inter-racial contact in 
class had a moderate association with the friendly interaction black 
students had with Whites (more opportunity for class contact, more 
friendly interaction). Moreover, five factors bearing on opportunity 
for contact had moderate associations with the amount of friendly 
Interaction with Blacks reported by white students. White friendli- 
ness with Blacks was most conanon when black students had the fewest 
opportunities to interact with Whites in class and around school 
generally, but when white students had the greatest opportunities 
to interact with black students in class and around school. (These 
results are not inconsistent since, as the proportion of black stu- 
dents in a school increases, the opportunity for inter-racial inter- 
action for Whites may be expected to increase at the same time that 
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opportunity for inter*raclal contact for Blacks decreases.) Also, 
white friendliness was coinmon in schools where black and white 
students* opportunities to interact with one another around school 
generally were most unequal. 

Conditions of Contact , Only one of the 75 conditions of con- 
tact was related strongly to black students' friendliness with white 
students. That factor concerned the difference between black and 
white students* perceptions of the effectiveness of the means avail- 
able for solving student problems; the larger the difference, the 
more friendly contacts were reported by Blacks. 

In regard to white friendliness with Blacks, twelve variables 
were strongly related to the amount of such friendly interaction 
reported by Whites. Three of these factors concerned the academic 
status of black and white students. The larger the proportion of. 
black students in the Academic programs but the more white students 
in particular and students generally were to view black students as 
having lower academic status than white students had, the more 
friendly white students were with Blacks. Also, the more likely 
white students and all students combined were to view black stu- 
dents as being of lower nonacademic (social) status in school than 
Whites, the more Whites had friendly contact with Blacks, 

The more power white students had in the school (in terms of 
school and class of f icerships) , the more friendliness with Blacks 
they reported. Moreover, the more black and white students (separ- 
ately and together) participated i:i inter-racial groups designed to 
foster change in their schools, the more general friendliness with 
Blacks was reported by Whites. Finally, white friendliness with 
Blacks was most common in schools where black students perceived 
the administration as being responsive to student needs; where 
white students said their white schoolmates had favorable attitudes 
about interaction with black students; and where there was the lar- 
gest difference between black and white students' reports about the 
racial attitudes of their (same-race) peers. 
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In addition to those conditions of school contact noted above, 
which had the strongest associations (correlations over .70) with 
friendly inter-racial contact, a number of other factors in this 
set have moderate associations (between .50 and .70) with the 
amount of friendly contact. 

Nine additional factors were related moderately to the amount 
of friendly contact experienced by black students • Two of these 
factors had to do with student power: the more black students saw 
themselves as having more power than white students, and the lar- 
ger the difference between black and white students' perceptions 
of their relative power, the more friendliness with Whites black 
students reported. Two other factors concerned participation in 
inter-racial groups designed to foster change in the schools: 
the larger the difference between black and white students in 
this regard and the more students generally participated in such 
groups, the more overall friendliness with Whites was reported 
by black students. 

Two other factors pertained to students' evaluations of their 
teachers: the more black students in particular and students gen- 
erally gave their teachers positive evaluations, the more friend- 
liness with Whites was reported by black students. Also, black 
friendliness was more cotmnon at schools where: black students were 
more likely to have won some prize or award; black students were 
less likely to perceive the available means for solving student 
problems as effective; and students generally reported that their 
closest peers had the most favorable attitudes about interaction 
with students of the other race. 

With regard to the friendly inter-racial contac reported by 
white students, twenty-three variables had moderate associations 
with such friendly contact. Since nineteen of these factors were 
positively related to white friendliness with Blacks, we will 
simply list them here: the amount of friendly inter-racial contact 
reported by Whites increased as there were increases in: (a) the 
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TABLE 5-16. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL FRx^NDLINESS AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT 
(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 



Conditions of Contact 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Relative Academic Status 

Percentage of Students in Academic Progra':ns 

(small-large) 

Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 
Percentage of Students Ever on Honor Roll 

(small-large) 

Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 
Perceptions of Relative Academic Status 
(Blacks higher-Whites higher) 
Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Relative Nonacademic (Social) Status 

Perceptions of Relative Nonacademic Status 

(Blacks higher-Whites higher) 
Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 
Percentage of Students Ever Won Prize 

(small-large) 

Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 
Perceptions of Favoritism toward Whites 

(less-more) 

Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 
Perceptions of Favoritism toward Blacks 

(less-more) 

Black students 
White students 
Black-white difference 
School average 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



+.26 
+.16 
-.08 
+.30 



-.32 
-.25 
+.23 
-.09 



+.12 
+.11 
+.28 
+.15 



+.41 
+.40 
-.28 
+.43 



+.69 
+.10 
+.12 
+. 20 



+.00 
+.01 
-.05 
+.03 



+.04 
-.02 
+.40 
+.00 



+.86 
+.66 
-.19 
+.56 



+.66 
+.66 
-.44 
+.70 



+.70 
+.86 
-.04 
+.95 



+.70 
+.78 
-.11 
+.75 



+.45 
+.13 
-.41 
+.17 



-.30 
-.28 
-.36 
-.24 



-.25 
-.28 
+.51 
-.24 
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TABLE 5-16. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND 
(cont.) SEVENTY-FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT (CORRE- 

LATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 

Black White 

Conditions of Contact Students Students 

Relative Power 

Perceptions of Relative Power (Whites to Blacks) 

1. Black students +.62 -.63 

2. White students +.17 +.27 

3. Black-white difference +.55 -.43 

4. School average +.21 -.31 
Student Power (less-more) 

1. Black students +.02 +.06 

2. White students +.08 +.72 

3. Black -white difference -.30 +.34 

Similarity 

Adherence to Conventional School Norms (less-more) 

1. Black students +.17 +.24 

2. White students +.16 -,63 

3. Black-white difference -.10 +.16 

4. School average +.40 -.31 
Students' Educational Aspirations (low-high) 

1. Black students -.27 +.70 

2, White students +.24 +.46 

3, Black-white difference +.28 -.24 

4. School average +.24 +,52 
Students' Occupational Aspirations (low-high) 

1. Black students -.17 -.40 

2. White students -.25 -.42 

3. Black-white difference +.02 +.30 

4. School average -.32 -.26 

Compatibility of Goals 

Perceptions of Goal Compatibility (less-more) 

1. Black students -.10 +.63 

2. White students +.26 +.54 

3. Black-white difference +.22 +.22 

4. School average +.19 +.28 
Participation in Inter-racial Groups Fosteri;*^ 

Change in School (less-more) 

1. Black students +.08 +.72 

2. White students -.45 +.94 

3. Black-white difference +.66 +.67 

4. School average +.53 +.89 
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TABLE 5-16. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND 
(cont.) SEVENTY-FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT 

(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 

Black White 

Conditions of Contact Students Students 

Problem-Solving Mechanisms 

Perceptions of Effectiveness of Available 
Means (less-more) 

1. Black students -•S? +.64 

2. White students +.22 +.59 

3. Black-white difference +,93 -.30 

4. School average +.19 +.66 
Perceptions of Administration Strictness 

(less-more) 

1. Black students +.08 -.64 

2. White students +,^0 -.35 

3. Black-white difference -.31 -.27 

4. School average +.30 -.44 
Perceptions of Administrative Responsiveness 

to Student Problems (less-more) 

1. Black students -.39 +.72 

2. White students +.32 +.54 

3. Black-white difference +.25 -.40 

4. School average +.39 +.57 
Studeuts' Evaluation of Teachers 

(negative -positive) 

1. Black students +.53 -.25 

2. White students +.45 -.45 

3. Black-white difference -.12 -,12 

4. School average +.60 -.60 

Peer Attitudes about Other Race (negative-positive) 

1. Black students -.13 +,36 

2. White students +.22 +.92 

3. Black-white difference +.30 +.84 

4. School average +. 60 +.65 
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percentage of white students in particular and students generally 
who were enrolled in Academic programs; (b) the percentage of black 
and white students--separately and together — who had been on the 
honor roll; (c) black students' perceptions that Whites in their 
school were higher than the Blacks in both academic and nonacademic 
status; (d) the difference between black and white students' per- 
ceptions of possible favoritism toward black students; (e) black 
students' educational aspirations as well as the educational aspira- 
tions of students generally; (f) black and white students' percep- 
tions of their respective goals as compatible; (g) the difference 
between black and white students' participation in inter-racial 
groups fostering change in the schools; (h) black and white students' 
separate and collective perceptions that the means available for 
solving student problems were effective; (i) the perceptions of white 
students and students generally that the school administration was 
responsive to student problems; and (j) positive racial attitudes of 
the students' peers. 

Four factors were negatively related to white friendliness with 
Blacks. The amount of friendly inter-racial contact reported by 
Whites decreased as there were increases in: black students' percep- 
tions that their power in school was greater than that of white stu- 
dents; white students' adherence to conventional norms of behavior; 
black students' perceptions of the school administration as strict; 
and the whole student body^s positive evaluations of their teachers. 

Perceptions of the Other Race . Two factors pertaining to the 
perceptions which students of one race had of students of the other 
race had strong associations with the amount of friendly inter-racial 
contact reported. The amount of friendly contact reported by black 
students In a school decreased as the black students saw the Whites 
as more physically "tough.*' The amount of friendly contact reported 
by white students increased as the student body as a whole saw stu- 
dents of the ot>*er race as having more positive personal traits. 
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TABLE 5-17. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN lOTER-RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND EIGHT 
FACTORS CONCERNING INTER-GRDUP PERCEPTIONS (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 

Black White 

Perceptiong of the Other Race Students Students 

Relative Toughness (own race tougher- 
other race tougher) 

1. Black students -.71 +.08 

2. White students +.64 +.23 

3. Black-white difference -.54 -.18 

4. School average +.42 +.64 

Relative Goodness (own race better-other race better) 

1. Black students +.18 +.43 

2. White students +.03 +.41 

3. Black-white difference +.60 +.16 

4. School average +.52 +.80 



Four additional factors were related moderately to black 
friendliness with Whites. The more white students saw black 
students as tougher than white students, the more inter-racial 
friendliness black students reported. Also, the greater the dif- 
ference between black and white students' perceptions of their 
relative toughnes:% the less likely black students were to report 
friendly contacts with white students. Moreover, the larger the 
difference between black and white students' perceptions of their 
relative goodness, and the more favorably students generally per- 
ceived the traits of the other race, relative to students of 
their own race, the more friendliness black students reported. 

With regard to white friendliness with Blacks, one additional 
factor has a moderate association with friendly contact* White 
students reported the most friendly contacts with black students 
in schools where all stu<?«nt8 were inclined to see other-race 
students as most tough, in comparison to students of their own 
race . 
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TABLE 5-18. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN IKIER- RACIAL FRIENDLINESS AND 

TWELVE FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENT EMOTIONS (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Friendly Contact 







oxacK 


wnice 


Student 


Emotions 


puuaeQuo 




Loyalty to the School (less-more) 






1. 


Black students 




+.56 


2. 


White students 




-.22 


3. 


Black*whlte difference 


+•10 


-.55 


4. 


School average 


+«ol 


-.12 


Relative 


Anger (less-tnore) 






1. 


Black students 


+.35 


-.71 


2. 


White students 


-.77 


-.23 


3. 


Black-white difference 


+.87 


-.12 


4. 


School average 


-.81 


-.52 


Relative 


Fear (less*more) 






1. 


Black students 


+.12 


-.47 


2. 


White students 


-.40 


+.13 


3. 


Black-white difference 


-.37 


+.28 


4. 


School average 


-.14 


-.66 



Emotions , Three factors dealing with student emotions were 
related strongly to black friendliness with Whites. All of these 
factors concerned anger. The data Indicated that black friendli- 
ness with Whites was most common when white students in particular 
and students generally were least angry at members of the other 
race, in ^:omparison to anger at students of their own race; and when 
the gap between black and white students in regard to anger was the 
largest. With regard to white friendliness with Blacks, only one 
factor was related strongly. White friendliness with Blacks was 
greatest when black students were least often angry at white stu- 
dents, in comparison to anger at students of their own race. 

In addition to the factors mentioned above, which were related 
strongly to friendly contact, one other factor had a moderate 
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association. That factor coucerned students' loyalty to their 
schools. Black students were most friendly with white students 
at schools where students generally felt the greatest degree of 
loyalty to their school. Four other factors were moderately 
associated with the amount of friendly inter-racial contact exper- 
ienced by white students. White friendliness with Blacks increased 
aslfrlack students' loyalty to their school increased; as the "loy- 
alty gap'* between black and white students diminished; as the whole 
student body's tendency to be more angry at members of the other 
race than their own race diminished; and as the student body's 
tendency to express more fear of other-race students than of stu* 
dents of their owvi race decreased. 

Summary > We now summarize the variables which were associated 
roost strongly (correlations of over .70) with the amount of friendly 
inter-racial contact reported by either black students or white stu- 
dents (see Table 5-19). 

Looking at the results for black students first, black students 
were more likely to have friendly interactions with their white 
schoolmates in schools where: 

1. Black parents had more favorable attitudes toward Whites. 

2. Black students lived in more racially integrated neigh- 
borhoods (and there was greater difference between Blacks and 
Whites in this regard) . 

3. Black students had more friendly inter-racial contacts 
in their neighborhooo s (and there was greater difference 
between Blacks and Whites in this regard) . 

4. Black students had more opportunity for inter-racial con- 
tact in grade schools (and there was more difference between 
Blacks and Whites in this regard) . 

5. Black students had more friendly inter-racial contacts in 
grade school (and there was more difference between Blacks 
and Whites in this regard) . 

6. Black students had more inter-racial contact generally 
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outside of their present high school (and there was more dif- 
ference between Blacks and Whites in this regard) . 

7. Black students y and the student body as a whole, had more 
favorable opinions of other-race people prior to high jchool . 

8. Students generally were less preoccupied with the presumed 
faults of the other race. 

9. Black students had fewer unfriendly contacts (fighcs and 
arguments) with schoolmates of their own race. 

10. There were fewer disciplinary incidents, in relation to 
the nuE^er of students, reported by the school to the central 
administration and a larger proportion of such Incidents 
involved property damage rather than other offenses. 

11. There was a relatively large difference in the extent 
to which black students, as compared to white students, saw 
the official means for solving student problems as effective. 

12. Black students saw students of their own race as physi- 
cally tougher than white students in their school. 

13 « The less often white students felt angry at black students; 
the less often students generally felt angry at other-race 
students; and the greater the difference in anger between black 
and white students. 

Looking next at the strongest relationships for white students, 
white students were more likely to report friendly interaction with 
black students in schools where: 

1. The parents of white students, ' ' all students in the 
school, had more positive attitudes i... the other race. 

2. White students, and the student b iy generally, lived in 
neighborhoods which were less racially segregated. 

3. White students, and the student body as a whole, had more 
friendly inter-racial contacts in their neighborhoods. 

4. White students had more opportunity for inter- racial con- 
tact in grade school. 
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5. White students had more friendly contact with Blacks in 
grade school. 

6. White students, and the student body generally, had more 
inter-racial contact in general outside of their present high 
school. 

7. White students had more favorable opinions of black people 
prior to coining to their high school. 

8. Black students were more preoccupied with presumed faults 
of their white schoolmates. 

9. ^lack students participated more in extra-curricular activi- 
ties. 

10. The percentage of black students, and the number of black 
teachers, was larger. 

11. The percentage of Blacks in the Academic program was 
higher. 

12. White students, and the student body as a whole, saw 
Whites as higher than black students in both academic and non- 
academic status in the school. 

13. White students had more power, in terms of holding more 
student offices. 

14. A larger proportion of black students, of white students, 
and of the whole student body, participated in inter-racial 
groups trying to foster change in the school. 

15. Black students saw the school administration as more 
responsive to student problems, 

16. White students saw their white schoolmates as having more 
favorable attitudes toward Blacks (and the difference was 
greater between the way black students, as compared to white 
students, saw the racial attit-^des of their peers). 

17. Students generally saw their other- race schoolmates as 
having more positive personal traits. 

18. Black students felt anger at white students less often. 
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TABLE 5-19. SUKMARY OF FACTORS RELATED STRONGLY TO FRIENDLY 
INTER- "ACIAL CONTACT 



Friendly Contact 

Black White 
Determinants Students Students 



Home Situation Factors 

Parents' Attitudes about Other Race 
Black parents 
White parents 
School average 



+ .78 
+ .19 
+ .12 



+ .27 
+ .88 
+ .83 



Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 
Racial Composition of Neighborhood 

Black students 

White students 

Black-white difference 

School average 
Amount and Nature of Inter- racial 
Contact in Neighborhood 

Black students 

White students 

Black-white difference 

School average 
Opportunity for Contact in Grade School 

Black students 

White students 

Black-white difference 
Amount and Nature of Contact in Grade School 

Black students 

White students 

Black-white difference 
Amount of Contact Outside of High School 

Generally 

Black students 
White students 
Black-wnlte difference 
School average 



-.83 
+ .10 
+ .84 
+ .13 



+ .87 

- .19 
+ .84 
-.26 

+ .83 
-.16 
+ .85 

+ .88 

- .23 
+ .89 



+ .85 
- .23 
+ .81 
-.31 



Student Characteristics 

Opinions of Other Race before High School 

Black students +.89 

White students +.45 

School average +.75 

Preoccupation with Presumed Faults of Other Race 

Black students +.12 

School average -.82 
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-.16 
-.93 
+.34 
-.80 



-.16 
+ .95 
+ .32 
+ .76 

-.01 
+ .80 
-.47 

+ .20 
+ .80 
-.15 



+ .23 
+ .92 
-.52 
+ .85 



+ .68 
+ .83 
+ .51 

+ .84 
+ .01 
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TABLE 5-19. SUMMARY OP FACTORS RELATED STRONGLY TO FRIENDLY 
(cont.) INTER-RAClAL CONTACT 



Friendly Contact 

Black White 
Detertntnants ■ ^ Students Students 



Extra- Curricular Activity 

Black studaots +.35 +.83 

Involvement in Unfriendly Intra- racial Contacts 

Black students -,80 -.22 

School Situation Factors 

Percent Black Students - «45 +.78 

Number of Black Teachers -.17 +.73 

Incident- Student Ratio +.94 -.35 

Incidents Involving Property Damage +.83 -.12 

OppcTtunities for Contact — None 

Conditions of Contact 

Percentage of Students In Academic Program 

Black students +.26 +.86 

Perceptions of Relative Academic Status 

White students +.11 +,86 

School average +.15 +.95 

Perceptions of Relative Nonacademic Status 

White students +.40 +.78 

School average +.43 +.75 

Student Power 

White students +.08 +.72 

Participation in Inter-raclal Groups 

Fostering Change in School 

Black students +.08 +.72 

White students -.45 +.94 

School average +.53 +.89 

Perceptions of Effectiveness of Available 

Means for Solving Student Problems 

Black-white difference +.93 -.30 

Perceptions of Administrative 

Responsiveness to Student Problems 

Black students -,39 +.72 

Peer Attitudes about Other Race 

White students +.22 +.92 

Black-white difference +.30 +.84 
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TABLE 5-19. SUMMARY OF FACTORS RELATED STRONGLY TO FRIENDLY 
(cont.) I^TER- RACIAL CONTACT 



Friendly Contact 



Det^raii 



iaants 



Black White 
Students Students 



Perceptions of Other Race 

Perceptions of Relative Toughness 

Black students 
Perceptions of Relative Goodness 

School average 



-^.52 



-.71 



•f.08 



+ .80 



Student Emotions 

Relative Anger 



Black students 
White students 



+ .35 
-.77 
+ .87 
-.81 



-.71 
-.23 
-.12 
-.52 



Black-white difference 
School average 



As a second way of sunanarizing the results concerning friendly 
inter-r^^cial contact, we consider next the types of factors (see 
the conceptual model in Chapter 2) which were correlated with friendly 
contact at ,50 or above (see Table 5-20). Of the factors associated 
with friendly contact reported by black students, 30 percent came 
from the "neighborhood and grade school" cell of the model and another 
20 percent came from the "conditions of contact" cell. Next in their 
orde ^ importance were the following cells: student characteris- 
tics, school situation, perceptions of the other race, student emo- 
tions, home situation, and opportunities for contact. 

. .h respect to the amount of friendly inter-racial contact 
repor . d by Whites, the "conditions of contact" cell stood out above 
all others (providing UTL of the related variables). The only other 
cells in the conceptu< \ model which contributed more than 10% of the 
variables associated with friendly contact were the cells pertain- 
ing to neighborhood and grade school and to student characteristics. 
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TABLE 5-20. SUMMARY OF THE COKTRIBUTIONS EACH CELL IN THE ^DDEL 

MADE TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF VARIABLES RELATED TO INTER- 
RACIAL FRIENDLY CONTACT* 



Factors significant for: 



Total Black White 

Factors Students Students 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


7. 


Home Situation 


24 


10 


3 


6 


4 


5 


Neighborhood and Grade School 


40 


17 


15 


30 


15 


18 


Student (characteristics 


28 


12 


8 


14 


11 


13 


School Situation 


39 


17 


5 


10 


7 


8 


Opportunities for Contact 


S 


3 


1 


2 


5 


6 


Conditions of Contact 


75 


32 


10 


20 


35 


42 


Perceptions of Other Race 


8 


3 


5 


10 


2 


2 


Student Emotions 


12 


5 


4 


8 


5 


6 


TOTAL 


234 


99 


50 


100 


84 


100 



When the percentage fur any cell under either '*Black Students'' or 
"White Students*' is different from the comparable percentage under 
'Total Factors" by 10 percent or more, that cell is said to be 
either over- represented or under-represented on the final list of 
significent variables. When the difference between the columns is 
less than 10 percent, that cell is said to be proportionately repre- 
sented* 
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The Importance of each st^t of variables must be considered 
also In tertos of the percentcge of variables In each cell ^Ich 
were associated with friendly Inter-raclal contact » In relation 
to the percentage of variables In that cell vhlch were considered 
In the analysis. In this way» we can assess whether any sets of 
factors were over- represented or under- represented as predictors 
of friendly contact. When we look at the sunntary data from this 
viewpoint, the following picture emerges: In regard Co friendly 
Inter-raclal contact of black students^ neighborhood and grade 
school factors were somewhat over-represented, while the condi- 
tions of contact In the school were somewhat under-represented, 
as correlates of friendly contact with Whites, For friendly 
Inter-raclal contexts reported by vhlte students, conditions of 
contact In the school were somewhat over- represented as corre- 
lates of friendly contact « while factors In the other cells were 
represented about In proportion to their representation In our 
total list of possible predictors* 
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Unfriendliness 



Raving examined the factors which are associated with Inter* 
racial avoidance, and with friendly Interaction between the races, 
we turn last to a consideration of unfriendly behavior. What fac- 
tors are associated with the average azDount of unfriendly behavior 
which black students and white students direct toward students of 
the other race? 

Our measure of unfriendly behavior (see Appendix B) Is based 
on .three Items concerning the frequency during the semester that 
each student reported a) getting Into an argument with other*race 
student (s); b) being pushed or hit by other-race student (s) and 
pushing or hitting back; and c) getting so mad at a student of. the 
other race that- he pushed or hit that person first. As In pre- 
vious sections of the chapter, we rrlll examine In turn the associ- 
ation between the behavior In question (In this case unfriendly 
behavior) and each of several sets of possible predictors of that 
behavior • * 

Home Situation . None of the home situation factors was 
related strongly (a correlation of over .70) to the unfriendli- 
ness reported by black or white students (see Table 5-21). How^ 
ever, several variables concerning the students' family backgrounds 
were related moderately (correlations of .50 to .70) to unfriend- 
liness In the schools. 

Black unfriendliness was negatively related to six family 
factors and positively related to two others. The^e data indi- 
cated that black unfriendliness was most common when white stur 
dents* parents had the most limited educations; the educational 
levels of black and white parents were most similar; black and 
white parents maiutained negative attitudes about the other race; 
black parents in particular and parents generally were least con- 
cerned about their children's futures; black femilies were largest 
and least likely to be headed by both a father and a mother; and 
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TABLE S-21. BEUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND 
TWENTY-FOUR HOME SITUATION FACTORS (CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfrlendllnesa 



Hone Situation Factors 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Parents' Education (less-more) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Parents* Attitudes about Other Race 
(un f a vo rab 1 e - f avo rab 1 e ) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Parental Concern about Students' Schoolwork 

(less-more) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Parental Concern about Students' Futures 

(less-more) 

1. Black parents 

2. White parents 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Family Size (small -large) 

1. Black families 

2. White families 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Family Structure (both parents present) 

1. Black families 

2. White families 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 



-.29 
-.53 
-.60 
-.37 



..49 
-.44 
-.24 
-.65 



-.26 
-.05 
-.21 
-.28 



-.55 
-.11 
-.26 
-.56 



+.57 
+.22 
+.40 
+.15 



-.SO 
-.17 
+.60 
+.05 



.27 
.37 
-.56 
•.37 



-.22 
-.15 
-.12 
+.01 



-.02 
+.06 
-.11 
+.21 



-.55 
-.09 
-.45 
-.13 



+.30 
+.47 
-.03 
+.50 



-.36 
-.37 
+. 16 
-.48 
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there was a considerable difference In the percentage of black and 
vhlte students living in broken families. 

White unfriendliness was associated with three home situation 
factors. These variables indicated that white students were most 
unfriendly toward Blacks in schools where the educations of black 
and white parents were most similar; black parents were least con- 
cerned about their children's futures; and black and white students 
generally came from large families. 

Neighborhood and Grade School . None of the neighborhood or 
grade school factors was associated strongly with the amount of 
unfriendly behavior which black students reported (see Table 5-22). 
However, four factors were associated strongly with white unfriend- 
liness. White unfriendliness was most common in schools i^ere: 
relatively few white students took less than 15 minutes to travel 
to school in the mornings; the percentage of white students riding 
a bus to school was highest; the difference was largest between 
the percentages of white and black students riding buses to school; 
and black students reported having the least friendly contacts 
with Whites outside of high school generally. 

In addition to the strong associations noted above, a number 
of moderate associations are also present in the data. Black 
unfriendliness increased as the proportion of white students living 
in racially segregated neighborhoods increased. White unfriendli- 
ness also increased with the percentage of black students riding 
buses to school and the percentage of black students who had experi« 
enced little friendly contact with Whites in their neighborhoods. 
White unfriendliness also increased as black students* reports of 
contacts with Whites outside of high school decreased, and as stu- 
dents generally reported little friendly inter-racial contact out- 
side of high school. Finally, the greater the difference between 
the nature of black and white students* contacts with the other 
race outside of high school, the more white unfriendliness there 
was in the schools. 
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TABLE 5-22. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER- RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND 
FORTY FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENTS' NEIGHBORHOODS AND 
GRADE SCHOOLS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfriendliness 



Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



NiiiGHBORHOOD FACTORS 

Amc mt of Time to get to School in Morning 

(% less than 15 minutes) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 
A. School average 



-.48 
-.01 
+.26 
-.01 



Racial Composition of Neighborhood 
(% in segregated neighborhoods) 

1. Black students -.30 

2. White students +.55 

3. Black-white difference +.16 

4. School average +.39 

Mode of Transportation to School (% taking school bus) 



1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Amount and Nature of Inter-racial Contact in 
Neighborhood (more unfriendly-more friendly) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

GRADE SCHOOL FACTORS 



+.10 
-.17 
-.23 
+.23 



+.24 
-.38 
-.11 
-.18 



+.25 
-.72 
-.16 
-.40 



+.48 
+.14 
-.40 
+.24 



+.60 
+.79 
+.74 
+.33 



-.59 
-.14 
-.49 
-.33 



Opportunity for Inter-racial Contact (less-more) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Amount and Nature of Inter-racial Contact in 
Grade School (more unfriendly -mo re friendly) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 
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+.43 
-.22 
+.42 
+.07 



+.31 
-.28 
+.09 
-.09 



-.29 
-.12 
+.10 
-.29 



-.39 
+.19 
+.19 
+.00 



TABLE 5-22. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND 
(cont.) FORTY FACTORS CONCERNING STUDENTS' NEIGHBORHOODS AND 
GRADE SCHOOLS (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 



Unfriendliness 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



GENERAL FACTORS 



Amount of Inter-racial Contact Outside 
High School Generally (less-more) 

1. Black students +.18 

2. White students ^.36 

3. Black-white difference +.25 

4. School average -.31 

Nature of Contact Outside High School Generally 

(unfriendly-friendly) 

1. Black students -.25 

2. White students ^.46 

3. Black-white difference +.07 

4. School average **«0A 

Age When First Met Other-Race Person 
(% before 10 years) 

1. Black students +.20 

2. White students +.27 

3. Black-white difference -.11 

4. School average +.25 

Other-Race Friends before High School 

(% having none) 

1. Black students *-.47 

2. White students +.28 

3. Black-white difference +..34 

4. School average +.12 



-.56 
-.03 
-.37 
-.14 



-.84 
-.10 

+.70 
-.56 



+.29 
-.20 
-.18 
+.09 



+.03 
+.03 
+.18 
+.10 
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Scudent Characteristics , One of the factors pertinent to 
student qualities was related strongly to unfriendly behavior 
by black students (see Table S-23) • The larger the difference 
between black and white students* reports of being Involved In 
unfriendly contacts with students of their own race, the more 
black unfriendliness toward Whites there was In the schools. 
None of the student characteristics was related strongly to the 
unfriendliness reported by white students c 

However, several factors were related moderately to the 
amount of unfriendliness that black and white students reported. 
Two factors were positively associated with black unfrlendlltness: 
the extent to which black students' academic behaviors were more 
incompatible than compatible with academic achievement, and the 
extent of the difference between the black and white students* 
academic behaviors. The data Indicated also that white students 
were most unfriendly with Blacks in schools where black and white 
students (separately and combined) were most satisfied with their 
life circumstances and were least active in school clubs and activi- 
ties. White unfriendliness also was common in schools where white 
students were most preoccupied with presumed faults of black stu- 
dents and where the levels of ethnocentrlsm among black and white 
students were most similar. 

School Situation . None of the school factors achieved a cor- 
relation of over .70 with black unfriendliness (see Table 5-24). 
However, three factors were related to white unfriendliness beyond 
this level. The less white students in particular and students 
generally preferred attending their present school before they 
actually enrolled^ the more likely white students were to report 
unfriendly behaviors toward black students. Also, the data indi- 
cated that the schools with the most white unfriendliness were the 
schools where inter-racial fights constituted the largest propor- 
tion of all the fights reported by school officials during the 
1970-71 school year. 
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XAfibP 3*23. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND 
TWEMTY-EIGHI CHARACTERISTICS OP THE STUDENTS 
(CORREUTION COEFFICIENTS) 



Uafrleodllness 



Black White 

Student Characteristics Students Students 



Opinions of Other Race before High School (unfavorable- 




1. Black students favorable) 


-.06 


-.16 


2. White students 


-.07 


-.36 


3m olacK*wnlte alfierence 


-.03 


+.15 


4. School average 


+.27 


-.29 


Satisfaction with Life Circumstances (less-more) 






1. Black students 


+.32 


+.61 


2. White students 


+.33 


+►55 


3. Black-white difference 


-.10 


-.04 


U. School average 


+.A1 


+.70 


Racial Ethnocentrism (less-more) 






1« Black students 


+.24 


-.04 


2. White students 


-.M 


+.15 


3. Black-white difference 


+.15 


-.53 


4« School average 


-.35 


+.25 


Preoccupation with Presumed Faults of Other Elace 






(less'-more) 






1. Black students 


-.48 


-.12 


2. White students 


+.00 


+.55 


3. Black-white difference 


-.38 


+.31 


4« School average 


-.19 


+.36 


Extra-curricular Activity (less-more) 






1. Black students 


-.49 


-.61 


2. White students 


-.33 


-.63 


3. Black -white difference 


+.03 


-.45 


4. School average 


-.32 


-.65 


Involvement In Unfriendly Intra-racial Contacts 






(less-more) 






1« Black students 


+.45 


+.36 


2. White students 


-.33 


+.35 


3. Black-white difference 


+.74 


+.06 


4« School average 


+.QI 


+.37 


Net Behavior toward Academic Goals (toward^-away from) 






1. Black students 


+.58 


+.49 


2. White students 


-.11 


+.17 


3. Black-white difference 


+.63 


+.39 


4« School average 


-.23 


+.39 
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TABLE 5-24, RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER- RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND THIRTY-NINE 
FACTORS CONCERNING THE SCHOOL SITUATION (CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfriendliness 
Black White 

School Factors Students Students 

Student Body 



f 

L m 


oLze vSiRox I '^large^ 


- .u/ 




O 

^ • 


rfUiuuer c/i&cK scuuencs ^8inAii.**iarge/ 






J m 


LiUiUL#Ct Wlll>LC oUUUCllUo ^ oulClii* t^C/ 






4. 


% black students 


-.55 


+.17 


5. 


% change in racial composition 








1965-1970 (small-large) 


-.09 


-.12 


6. 


7m change in racial composition 








1969-1970 (small-large) 


+.2U 


+,0A 


7. 


Maximum percent difference in racial 








composition cf four classes (small-large) 


-.30 


-.22 


8. 


Preference for present high school 
before enrollment (less-more) 








Black students 


-.52 


-,55 




White students 


+,01 


-,76 




Black-white difference 


+,40 


-,oi 




School average 


-.01 


-.77 



Staff 



1. 


Number of faculty (small-large) 


-.01 


-.42 


2. 


Number of white teachers (small -large) 


+.06 


-.41 


3. 


Number of black teachers (small -large) 


-.52 


-.26 


4. 


7. black teachers (small-large) 


-.47 


+.57 


5. 


Faculty-student ratio (small-large) 


-.03 


-.64 


6. 


White faculty-white student ratio 








(small-large) 


+.32 


-.27 


7. 


Black faculty-black student ratio 








(small -large) 


-.15 


-.24 


8. 


Adequacy of teaching staff (less-more) 


-.13 


+.22 


9t 


Adequacy of counselors (less-more) 


+,08 


+.42 


10, 


Adequacy o^ teachers and counselors 








(less-ipore) 


-♦02 


+.33 


11. 


Number of security guards (sma^l -large) 


-.32 


-.18 


12. 


Adequacy of security guards (less-more) 


-.30 


+.35 


13. 


Strictness of administration (less-more) 


+.28 


+.05 


General 








1. 


Age of school (young-old) 


+.17 


-.25 


2. 


Adequacy of facilities (less-more) 


-.11 


+.17 


3. 


Number of incidents reported in 1970 








(small-large) 


+.01 


-.14 


4. 


Incident-student ratio (small-large) 


+.13 


-.29 
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XABLR 5-24. REUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND THIRTY-NINE 
(cont.) FACTORS CONCBSNING THE SCHOOL SITUATION (CORRELATION GOEFFtCIEIftS) 



Unfriendliness 



Black White 

School Factors Students Students 





' Percent ° Incidents involving: (small-large) 






interpersonal hann 


+.25 


+.01 




property damage 


-.10 


+.03 




narcotics or alcohol 


-.20 


-.28 




trespassing or vandalism 


-.20 


-.41 




theft 


+.17 


+.11 




miscellaneous 


+.27 


+.01 


6. 


Number of reported fights (small-large) 


+.02 


-.12 


7. 


Number of intra-racial fights 








(small-large) 


+.00 


-.14 


8. 


Black intra-raclal fights as % of all 








reported intra-racial fights (small-large) 


-.01 


-.65 


9. 


Number of inter-racial fights 








(small-large) 


-.13 


+.02 


10. 


Inter-racial fights as % of all 








reported fights (small-large) 


-.41 


+.72 



Three school factors were moderately related to the amount o£ 
black unfriendliness* Black unfriendliness increased as the per* 
centage of black students in the student body decreased; as the 
percentage of black students preferring their school diminished; 
and as the number of black teachers decreased. 

In regard to white unfriendliness, five other factors should 
be mentioned* White unfriendliness increased as the number of 
white students in the student body decreased; as the percentage 
of black students preferring their school before enrollment dimin- 
ished; as the percentage of black teachers increased; as the 
faculty- student ratio decreased; and as the ratio of black intra- 
racial fights to all reported intra-^racial fights decreased. 
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TABLE i-.25. REUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND EIGHT 



FACTORS CONCERNING OPFORTUNITIBS FOR 


INTER-RACIAL 


CONTACT 


(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 








Unfriendliness 




Black 


White 


Opportunities for Contact 


Students 


Students 


upporcunicies m uiass v^iess-cuore^ 






1. Black students 


+. 26 


-.37 


2. White students 


-.52 


+.13 


J. Black^whlte difference 


-.29 


-.46 


4. School average 


+. 05 


-.05 


Opportunities Around School (less-more) 






1. Black students 


+.25 


+.08 


2. White students 


-.28 


+.27 


3. Black-white difference 


-.71 


-.43 


4. School average 


+.12 


+.43 



Opportunities for Contact . One of the opportunity for contact 
factors was strongly related to black unfriendliness (see Table 5-25). 
Black unfriendliness was most coimnon in schools where black and white 
students* opportunities for interaction around school were most 
nearly equal. The data also suggested that black unfriendliness 
increased as white students* opportunities for inter-raclal contact 
in class diminished. None of the opportunities for contact factors 
was correlated with white unfriendliness at .50 or above. 

Conditions of Contact . Only one of the 75 conditions of con- 
tact which were examined were strongly related (a correlation of 
over .70) to the amount of unfriendliness black students reported 
(see Table 5-26). Black students were most unfriendly with white 
students in schools where black students reported their closest 
peers had the most unfavorable attitudes about interaction with 
Whites. One other variable was strongly related to white unfriend- 
liness. VJhite unfriendliness increased as the (office-holding) 
power possessed by white students in the school diminished. 
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Although few o£ the conditions we examined were highly related 
to unfriendly inter-racial behavior, a number of conditions had mod* 
erate aBsociatlons (between .50 and .70) with such behavior. In 
fact/ eighteen variables were related to black unfriendliness at 
this level. Black students were more unfriendly with white students 
in schools where: (a) relatively few black and white students (sep- 
arately and combined) were in the Academic program; (b) black and 
white students-* separately and combined— had relatively low educa- 
tional aapirations; (c) white students in particular and the student 
body generally were less likely to view black students as having 
lower academic status than white students had; (d) white students 
were less likely to perceive black students as having lower non- 
academic status than VJhites had; (e) there was a relatively small 
gap between the average levels of power possessed by biack and 
white students; (£) black students were less likely to adhere to 
conventional norms of school behavior and white students were more 
likely to adhere to such norms; (g) white students were less in- 
clined to see their goals as compatible with those of black students; 
(h) black students were less involved in inter-racial groups designed 
to foster change in the schools; (i) black students were less likely 
to perceive the available means of solving problems as effective; 
(J) black students were less likely to perceive the school admini- 
atratlon as responsive to student problems; (k) there was a 
greater gap between black and white students* evaluations of their 
teachers; and (1) white students said their closest peers had more 
unfavorable attitudes about Whites interacting with Blacks. 

White student unfriendliness with black students was more con- 
mon in schools where: (a) there were larger differences between 
the black and white students' perceptions of their relative non- 
academic status; (b) white students were more likely to view black 
students as having more overall power than white students had; 
(c) black students had more power (in terms of offices held) than 
their counterparts in other schools had; (d) the students generally 
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TABLE 5-26. RBUTIONSHIPS BETWEEN lOTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT 
(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfriendliness 
Black White 

Conditions of Contact Students Students 

Relative Academic Status 

Percentage of Students in Acadetnic Programs 

(small -large) 

1. Black students -.63 -.15 

2. White students -.63 -.41 

3. Black-white difference -.12 -.45 

4. School average -.55 -.40 
Percentage of Students Ever on; Honor Roll 

(small-large) 

1. Black students -.27 +.04 

2. White students -.42 +.14 

3. Black-white difference +.02 -.07 

4. School average -.25 +.07 
Perceptions of Relative Academic Status 

(Blacks higher^Whites higher) 

1. Black students i!> -.43 

2. White students .65 +.10 

3. Black -white difference -.34 +.29 

4. School average -.66 -.10 

Relative Nonacademic (Social) Status 

Perceptions of Relative Nonacademic Status 
(Blacks higher-Whites higher) 

1. Blav':k students -.40 -.48 

2. White students -.51 -.35 

3. Black -white difference +.01 +.63 

4. School average -,AS -.47 
Percentage of Students Ever Won Prize 

(small-large) 

1. Black students -.15 -.46 

2. White students -.12 -.39 

3. Black-white difference +.24 -.02 

4. School average -.11 -.47 
Perceptions of Favoritism toward Whites 

(l^ess-more) 

1. Black students +.37 -.18 

2. White student? +.35 -.17 

3. Black-white diftev^^ce +.40 -.21 

4. School average +.32 -.18 
Perceptions of Favoritism toward Blacks 

(less-more) 

1. Black students +.34 -.20 

2. White students +.37 -.12 

3. Black-white difference -.41 -.48 

4. School average +.34 -.15 
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TABLE 5-26. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AND 
(cont.) SEVENTY-FIVE CONDITIONS OF INTER-RACIAL CONTACT 

(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfriendliness 



Conditions of Contact 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Relative Power 

Perceptions of Relative Power (Whites-Blacks) 

1 . Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4 . School average 
Student Power (less-more) 

1 . Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 



+ .30 
-.46 
+ .14 
-.26 

- .08 
-.38 

- .50 



Similarity 

Adherence to Conventional School Norms 

(less-more) 

1 . Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Students' Educational Aspirations (lov-high) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4 . School average 

Students' Occupational Aspirations (low-high) 

1 . Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Cci!q>atibility of Goals 

Perceptions of Goal Compatibility (less-more) 

1 . Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 
Participation in Inter- racial Groups 
Fostering Change in School (less-more) 

1 . Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 

4. School average 



- .67 
+ .53 
+ .38 
+ .21 

-.59 
-.52 
+ .41 
-.53 

+ .41 
+ .45 
+ .06 
+ .32 



.04 
.50 
.40 
.31 



.54 
.47 
.22 
.49 



-.09 
+ .51 
-.09 
+ .40 

+ .63 
-.72 
+ .14 



+.07 
+.43 
-.07 
+ .52 

-.49 
-.33 
-.32 
-.33 

+ .49 
+ .48 
-.36 
+.46 



+ .10 
-.48 
-.54 
-.42 



-.19 
-.13 
+ .03 
-.12 
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TABLE 5*26. RELATIONSHIPS BETUEEN INIER-BACIAL UNFRIXmiNESS AND 
(contO SEVENIY-FIVE CCWDITIONS OF INIER-RACIAL CONCACI 
(OORBELATION C0BPPICIENI8) 



UnfriendliMsa 

Black White 

Coodttiona of Contact Students Studenta 

Probleo^Solving Mechanisms 

Perceptions of Effectiveness of Available 
Meaii# (leaa-more) 

!• Black students -.52 -^.22 

2. VRiite students ••Al -h,25 

3. Black-vhite difference +.21 *»-.07 
School average -.AS +•27 

Perceptions of Administration Strictness 

(less-mor^) 

1. Black students -f-^OS -f«19 

2. White students 4^,07 ••52 

3. Black*vhite difference 4^«07 -f.S4 
A« School average -.05 •^SA 

Perceptions of Administrative Responsiveness 
to Student Problems (less-more) 

1. Black students -.54 -f,33 

2. White students -,26 

3. Black-white difference -H.ll -.01 
A, School average -.23 +.A9 

Students' Evaluation of Teachers 
(negative-positive) 

1. Black students -.lA -.30 

2. White students +.A2 +#AA 

3. Black-white difference +,50 -^.58 
A, School average +.A3 

Peer Attitudes about Other Race (negative-positive) 

1. Black students -.75 ••ll 

2. White students -.5A -.17 

3. Black-white difference -.22 ••lA 
A« School average -•33 -.lA 
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TABLE 5<27. REUTIONSHIFS BETWEEN ZKTER- RACIAL UNFRIENDLINESS AW 
EIGKr FACTORS CONCERNING INIER-GBDUP PERCEPTIONS 
(CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfriendliness 





Black 


White 


PerceDtloDs o£ the Other Race 


Student A 


Students 


Relati^ve Touchnefis fown tac^ toiioher«* 






Other race tougher) 






!• Black students 


-.30 


+.06 


2. White students 


-.37 


-♦34 


3, Black-white difference 


+.17 


+.38 


4* School average 


-.66 


-.05 


Relative Goodness (own race better- 






other race better) 






!• Black students 


-.33 


-.35 


2. White students 


-.12 


-.18 


3* Black-white difference 


-.21 


-;19 


4« School average 


-.49 


-.26 



were more inclined to adhere to conventional school norms regarding 
appropriate behavior; (e) black and white students* views of the 
extent of incompatibility of their goals were more similar; (f) white 
students were less likely to view the school administration as stirict 
and there w^s a larger difference between black and white students 
in thill regard; (g) white students were more likely to perceive the 
administration as responsive to student problems; and (h) the black 
and white students* evaluations of their teachers were more different. 

Perceptions of the Other Race . None of the factors pertaining 
to perceptions of the other race was strongly related to either 
black or white unfriendliness (see Table 5-27). Indeed^ none of 
the factors explained any more than 15 percent of the white vari- 
ance. However, one factor dealing with perceptions of relative 
toughness was related to black unfriendliness. The less students 
generally perceived the other race as tougher than their own race» 
the more unfriendly contacts black students reported. 
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TABLE 5-28. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INTER-RACIAL UNFRIENDLItTESS AND 

TWELVE FACTORS CONCERNING STUDEITT EMOTIONS (CORREUTION 
COEFFICIENTS) 



Unfriendliness 



Student Emotions 



Black 
StTidents 



White 
Students 



Loyalty to the School (less-more) 
1« Black students 

2. White students 

3. Black-white difference 
4« School average 

Relative Anger (less«Mnore) 

1. Black students 

2. White students 

3« Black-white difference 

4. School average 

Relative Fear (less-more) 
1« Black students 
2. White students 
3« Black-white difference 
4« School average 



-.73 
+•12 
+.50 
+.04 



+.58 
+•16 
+.02 
+.03 



+.57 
-.34 
-.48 
+.32 



-•41 

-•46 
+.18 
-•49 



+•18 
+•64 
+.47 
+.50 



-•22 
+.24 
+.28 
-.07 



Student Emotion s. Only one variable concerning student emo- 
tions was highly related to black unfriendliness (see Table 5-28). 
Black unfriendliness with white students was most likely at schools 
where black students felt least loyalty to the school. None of the 
emotion factors was strongly related to unfriendly behavior by 
white students. 

Black unfriendliness also seemed to vary moderately with other 
emotions. The schools where black students were more likely to be 
unfriendly with white students were those where black students wei^ 
more angry with and fearful of white students than they were with 
one another, and where the black^whlte difference in regard to 
school loyalty was relatively large. Turning to white uniTrlend- 
llnesSy we find two factors were moderately related to such behavior. 
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White unfriendliness was more coimnon when white students in par- 
ticular and students generally expressed more anger toward other- 
race students than they did toward students of their own race. 

Summary ♦ An overview of the factors which were strongly 
related to black or to white unfriendliness (i.e., having corre- 
lations of above .70) reveals that --compared to the previous two 
sections of this chapter--our summary involves relatively few 
variables (see Table 5-29). In fact, only four factors stand out 
In regard to black tinfrlendliness . Black students were most un- 
friendly with white students at schools where black and white stu- 
dents were most different in terms of their involvement in unfriendly 
behavior within their respective racial groups; where black and white 
students were most similar in terms of their opportunities for inter- 
racial contact around school generally; where black students were 
most likely to report their closest peers having unfavorable atti- 
tudes about interaction with Whites; and where black students had 
the least feeling of loyalty to their present school. 

White unfriendliness was strongly associated with eight other 
factors. White students were most unfriendly with black students 
at schools where it took a relatively large percentage of white stu- 
dents over 15 minutes to get to school in the mornings; white stu- 
dents were most likely to ride buses to school; the percentages of 
black and white students riding school buses were most different; 
black students reported having the least friendly contacts with 
Whites outside of high school generally; white students in particu- 
lar and students generally expressed least preference for their 
school before enrollment; inter-racial fights were a large propor- 
tion of all the fights reported during the 1970-71 school year; 
and white students had relatively little power (in terms of office- 
holding) compared to their white counterparts at other schools. 
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TABLE 5-29. SUMMARY OP FACTORS RELATED STRONGLY TO UNFRIEmY 
INTER-rflACIAL CONTACT 



Unfriendl Iness 



ERIC 



Determinants 



Black 
Students 



White 
Students 



Home Situation- -None 

Neighborhood and Grade School Factors 

Amount of Time to Get to School in Morning 

White students -.01 
Mode of Transportation (7# using bus) 

White students -•17 

Black-white difference -.23 
Friendly Inter- racial Contact Outside 
High School Generally 

Black students -,25 



-.72 

+.79 
+ .74 



.84 



Student Characteristics 

Involvement in Unfriendly Intra-racial Contacts 

Black-white difference +.74 



+.06 



School Situation 

Preference for Present High School before 

Enrollment 

White students 
School average 
Inter-raclal Fights As 7o of All Reported 

Fights 

Opportunities for Contact 

Opportunities around School 
Black-white difference 



+ .01 
-.01 
-.41 



-.76 
-.77 
+.72 



.71 



.43 



Conditions of Contact 
Student Power 

White students 
Peer Attitudes about Other Race 
Black students 

Perceptions of Other Race--None 

Student Emotions 
Loyalty 

Black students 



.38 
• 75 



-.72 
-.11 



.73 



•41 
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Now let us turn to the total number of factors which v^ere 
related at least moderately (correlations of *30 or above) to 
either black or white unfriendliness In the schools* The data 
(see Table 5-30) Indicate that nearly half (46 percent) of all 
the factors associated with black unfriendliness pertained to 
the conditions of inter- racial contact. Another fifth of the 
determinants had to do with students* home backgrounds. Another 
10 percent concerned student emotions. The other cells of our 
conceptual model (see Chapter 2) contributed fewer significant 
variables. VJhile conditions of contact tended to dominate all 
other cells in regard to black unfriendliness, the data concern* 
ing white unfriendliness yield a different picture. Pour cells 
of the model- -conditions of contact, neighborhood and grade 
sciiool, student characteristics, and school sltuation--each con- 
tributed between 20 and 25 percent of the factors that were 
associated with white unfriendliness with Blacks. The other 
cells contributed only a few "significant" factors. 

Finally, let us look at the data in terms of the cells which 
contributed more than their expected number of Important determi- 
nants (i.e., by comparing the percentage of significant variables 
found in each set with the percentage of the total number of vari- 
ables which this set represents) . In regard to black unfriendli- 
ness, the conditions of contact and home situation cells were 
over- represented. Cells which contributed less than their share 
of determinants for Blacks were neighborhood and grade school, 
and school situation. All other cells were about proportionately 
represented in the list of significant factors. In regard to 
white unfriendliness, all of the sets of variables were repre- 
sented in the list of significant correlates In about the same 
proportion as they were represented in the total list of variables 
examined . 
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TABLE S-30. SU(&<2ARY CF THE CONTRIBUTIONS EACH CELL IM THE MODEL 
MADE TC THE TCTAL MUI-IBER OF VAI^ABLES REUTED TO 
lOTER- RACIAL UNFRIENDLY CCWTACT 



Factors sisnificant for: 





Total 


Black 


White 




Factors 


Students 


Students 




N 


% 


N 


7. 


N 


% 


Home Situation 


24 


10 


8 


20 


3 


8 


Neighborhood and Grade School 


40 


17 


1 


2 


9 


23 


Student Characteristics 


28 


12 


3 


7 


8 


20 


School Situation 


39 


17 


3 


7 


8 


20 


Opportunities for Contact 


8 


3 


2 


5 


0 


0 


Conditions of Contact 


75 


32 


19 


46 


10 


25 


Perceptions of Other Race 


8 


3 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Student Emotions 


12 


5 


4 


10 


2 


5 


TOTAL 


234 


99 


41 


99 


40 


101 



Uhen the percentage for any cell under either '*Black Students" or 
"White Students" is different from the comparable percentage under 
"Total Factors" by 10 percent or more, that cell is said to be 
either over-represented or under-represented on the final list of 
significant variables- When the difference between the columns is 
less than 10 percent, that cell is said to be proportionately repre** 
sented* 
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Summary 



In this chapter we have focused on the relationships between 
234 specific variables and three types of inter-racial interaction. 
For each racial group, we have highlighted those specific factors 
which were strongly related to each type of Interaction (i.e*.. were 
correlated with each .70 or above) • We also have indicated the 
extent to which each cell in our model has been over-represented, 
proportionately-represented, or under-represented in the complete 
lists of variables which were correlated at least .50 with the 
black and white students* behaviors. Now we will provide an over- 
view of the major patterns we have observed. 

First, let us turn to the factors which were most strongly 
related to the dependent variables (see Table 5-31) . The '*home 
situation" cell of our model produced one important set of factors 
which pertained to parents* racial attitudes. The evidence indi- 
cates that the more favorable black parents* attitudes are about 
white people, the less likely their children are to avoid Whites 
and the more likely they are to report friendly contacts with 
white students. Also, the more favorable white parents* attitudes 
are about black people, the more friendly contacts white students 
have with black students. Finally, black avoidance tends to in- 
crease when parents generally have more negative racial attitudes, 
and white friendliness with Blacks increases when parents generally 
have the n^st favorable attitudes. 

The neighborhood and grade school cell of the model produced 
several more "significant" variables. In general, the data support 
the conclusion that students* inter-racial experiences in high school 
are affected by the racial composition of students* neighborhoods 
and the amount and nature of the inter- racial contact students have 
in their neighborhoods, grade schools, and outside of high school 
generally. More specifically, the data indicate that favorable and 
extensive inter-racial experiences in these extra-school settings 
are associated with inter-racial friendliness in high school. 
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None of the neighborhood and grade school factors had a strong 
association with black students* avoidance of, or unfriendliness 
with, Whites • However, four factors in this set were strongly assocl** 
ated with white avoidance and/or unfriendliness. Either or both of 
these behaviors by Whites was more common in schools where: the 
length of time it took white students to travel to school in the 
morning was greater; the percentage of white students riding school 
buses was greater; the difference between the percentages of black 
and white students riding school buses was larger; and black stu- 
dents had fewer friendly contacts outside of high school generally* 

The student characteristics cell of the model also produced 
some significant variables. Again, most of the variables had more 
bearing on friendliness than they did on either avoidance or un- 
friendliness. The data indicate that students' social psychological 
orientations--8pecif ically, their opinions of other-race people 
before high school and their preoccupations with the presumed faults 
of other-race people — affected their behavior. Black and white 
friendliness was associated with students' having favorable atti- 
tudes about the other race before enrolling in high school. 

More friendly inter-racial contact by black students was also 
reported In schools where there was less preoccupation with the 
presumed faults of the other race, in the student body as a whole. 
Also, white avoidance of black students was associated with a ten- 
dency for white students to be preoccupied with thoughts about 
black students' presumed faults. However, friendly Inter-racial 
contact by white students was more likely in schools where Blacks 
reported some preoccupation with white faults. 

The data also indicated that as black students* participation 
in extra-curricular activities increased, the amount of friendly 
inter- racial contact reported by white students increased. Also, 
the higher the level of unfriendly interaction among Blacks in a 
school, the less the friendly interaction with Whites the black 
students reported. 
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The school situation also had some bearing on all three types 
of inter-racial behaviors* Greater racial integration of the stu- 
dent bodies and the faculties in the schools was associated with 
greater white students* friendliness with Blacks. More frequent 
negative behavior by Whites (i.e., avoidance of, and/or unfriend- 
liness with, black students) was associated with: less concentra- 
tion of intra-racial fights among black students; a larger proportion 
of all fights being inter- racial; and a smaller proportion of white 
students in particular and students generally who preferred their 
present schools before enrolling in them. Black friendliness with 
white students was more coomion in schools where there was a larger 
incident- student ratio (i.e., fewer disciplinary incidents) and a 
larger proportion of reported incidents involved property dmnage 
rather than other offenses. 

In terms of opportunities for inter-racial contact, the d^ita 
supported two conclusions. Black avoidance increased as black stu- 
dents* opportunities for in-class contacts with Whites diminished. 
Also, black unfriendliness with Whites was most common at schools 
where black students had the fewest opportunities to interact with 
Whites around school generally. 

The next cell in our model concerned the conditions surround- 
ing iutcr- racial contact in the schools. First, the relative status 
and power of black and lAite students — and the students* perceptions 
of their status and power — hsd im:portant bearings on their behaviors. 
In general, these factors affected white students^ behaviors more 
than they affected the behavior of black students. White avoidance 
increased as white students- power (real and perceived) decreased. 
White friendliness with Blacks xncreciS ed as the actual office- 
holding power of Whites increased, and as there were increases in 
the relative status of Whites relative to Blacks in the school, as 
perceived by both Whites and the student body as a whole. However, 
white friendliness with Blacks also increased as the percentage of 
Blacks who were in the Academic program increased. 
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Black avoidance was most common In schools where wlilte stu* 
dents were least likely to see black students' status and power 
as lover than white students*. None of these status and power 
factors had a strong bearing on black friendliness with Whites. 

Another set of Important conditions of contact concerned 
the racial attitudes of the students* peers. The data indicated 
that the more negative their peers' attitudes, the more likely 
black students were to avoid and be unfriendly with white students. 
Also, the more favorable the attitudes of white students* peers, 
the more likely white students were to be friendly with black stu- 
dents • 

Finally, with respect to conditions of contact ^ black avoid* 
ance was associated with black students' tendencies not to adhere 
(verbally at least) to conventional norms of school conduct and 
the teiidency for students generally not to perceive the means 
available for solving student problems as effective. Also, white 
friendliness was associated with students* involvement in inter- 
racial groups fostering change in the schools and with black 
students* perceptions of the school administration as responsive 
to students* problems. 

Students* perceptions of one another also were strongly 
related to thstr inter-racial behavior. Black students* avoid- 
ance of Whites was associated with the tendency among all stu- 
dents to perceive other-race students as less tough relative to 
students of their own race. Black friendliness with Whites was 
associated with black students* tendency to view white students 
as less tough, relative to blacjk students. The amount of friendly 
interaction reported by white students was higher in schools where 
students generally perceived other-race schoolmates as having more 
positive personal traits. 

Finally » we turn to student emotions. Feelings of anger were 
the most important factors in this cell. The more that feelings 
of anger toward other-race students exceeded feelings of anger 
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toward one's own race (both among Whites and among students gen« 
erally), the more white students* avoidance of Blacks increased. 
Also, the more often Blacks felt angry toward Whites, the less 
friendly inter-racial contact was reported by Whites • 

Black students' friendliness with Whites diminished when 
white students in particular and students generally felt more 
inter-racial anger than intra-racial anger • Black friendliness 
with Whites increased when the gap between black and white stu- 
dents in regard to feelings of anger was the largest. 

School loyalty was lowest among students in those schools 
where unfriendly behavior by Blacks was most frequent. School 
loyalty was not strongly related to other dependent variables. 
Feelings of fear had relatively little association with students' 
patterns of inter- racial interaction. 

In terms of the sheer number of significant variables that 
the various cells of the model yielded, the mo55t important cell 
appears to be conditions of contact. The next most important 
cell appears to be neighborhood and grade school. However, as 
we indicated earlier, the prominence of these cells is no doubt 
related, at least partly, to the fact that these cells included 
more variables from the outset. To summarize which cells yielded 
more or less than the number of significant variables one might 
expect based on their frequency in the original list, we have 
developed Tables 5-32 and 5-33, These tables indicate whether 
cells of the model were over-, under-, or proportionately 
("equally") represented in the six lists of factors which were 
correlated at least ,50 with black and white students' avoidance, 
friendliness, or unfriendliness. 

Two cells in the model were somewhat over- represented on the 
three final lists of significant predictors of black students' 
behavior. These cells were conditions of contact and home situa- 
tion. Four cells were proportionately represented: student 
characteristics, opportunities for contact, perceptions of the 
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other race» and student emotions. And, two sets of factors were 
under- represented. These were neighborhood and grade school. and 
school situation* 

In terms of white students' behavior, two cells were over* 
represented: conditions of contact and student characteristics. 
All other cells in the model were about proportionately repre- 
sented • 

These data indicate that one cell of the model — conditions of 
contact--wai3 over- represented for both black and white students. 
Two other factors exhibit a somewhat more mixed pattern. The home 
situation cell was over^represented for black students, but 
proportionately-represented for white students. Student charac- 
teristics, on the other hand, were proportionately-represented for 
black students but over-represented for white students. Two cells 
were under-represented for black students but proportionately- 
represented for white students. These cells concerned the neigh- 
borhood and grade school and the school situation pares of our 
model. Finally, three cells of the model were equally- represented 
for both racial groups. These cells concerned opportunities for 
inter- racial contact, student perceptions of the other race, and 
student emotions. 
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TABLE 5-32. SIMIARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY EACH CELL IN THE 
MODEL TO THE COMPLETE LIST OF VARIABLES THAT WERE AT 
LEAST MODERATELY RELATED TO BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS' 
INTER-RACIAL INTERACTION* 



Black Students 

Friendly Unfriendly 
Avoidance Contact Contact (Mean) 



Conditions o£ Contact 


Over 


Under 


Over 


(Over) 


Home Situation 


Equal 


Equal 


Over 


(Over) 


Student Characteristics 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Opportunities for Contact 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Percefptions of Other Race 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Student Emotions 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


School Situation 


Equal 


Equal 


Under 


(Under) 


Neighborhood and Grade School 


Under 


Over 


Under 


(Under) 



This summary table is based on Tables 5-10, 5-20, and 5-30. 
Over « over- represented among significant variables; 
Equal proport lonately- represented ; 
Under =* under-represented. 

r 

The "mean" description for each cell of the model was derived in the 
following way. Whenever a cell was under- represented, it was given 
a score of 1. Whenever it was proportionately-represented, it was 
given a score of 2. Whenever it was over- represented, it was given 
a score of 3. These scores for each cell were sununcd and divided 
by 3 (signifying the three types of inter-racial interaction), A 
mean score of 2.0 meant the cell was proportionately-represented. 
A mean score exceeding 2.0 meant the cell was over- represented • And 
a mean score less than 2.0 meant the cell was under- represented. 
For example, the conditions of contact cell received scores of 
3 (avoidance) + 1 (friendly contact) + 3 (unfriendly contact) » 
743=* mean ecore of 2.3 ("over"). 
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TABLE 5-33, SUMMARY OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS MADE BY EACH CELL IN THE 
MODEL TO THE COMPLETE LIST OP VARIABLES THAT WERE AT 
LEAST MODERATELY RELATED TO BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS' 
INTER-RACML INTERACTION* 



White Students 

Friendly Unfriendly 
Avoidance Contact Contact (Mear ^ 



Conditions of Contact 


Equal 


Over 


Equal 


(Over) 


Student Characteristics 


Over 


Equal 


Equal 


(Over) 


Home Situation 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Neighborhood and Grade School 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


School Situation 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Opportunities for Contact 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Perceptions of Other Race 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 


Student Emotions 


Equal 


Equal 


Equal 


(Equal) 



This summary table is based on Tables 5-10, 5-20, and 5-30. 
Over « over- represented among significant variables; 
Equal = proportionately-represented; 
Under « under- repre sent ed , 

The "mean" description for each cell of the model was derived in the 
following way. Whenever a cell was under-^represented, it was given 
a score of 1. Whenever it was proportionately-represented, it was 
given a score of 2, Whenever it was over- represented, it was given 
a score of 3. These scores for each cell were eummed and divided 
by 3 (signifying the three types of inter-racial interaction), A 
mean score of 2.0 meant the cell was ptoport ionately- represented . 
A mean score exceeding 2.0 meant the cell was ^ver-represented. 
And a mean score less than 2.0 meant the cell was under-represented. 
For example^ the conditions of contact cell received scores of 
2(avoI'^ance) + 3 (friendly contact) + 2 (unfriendly contact) » 
7 4 3 » mean score of 2.3 ("over"). 
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Chapter 6, Factors Related to the Inter-raclal 
Behavior of Zndivlduel Students 

In the previous chapter, we considered the school as a total 
unit and examined some of the differences among schools which were 
related to differences In the average character of race relations 
found ia each school. As Chapter 4 has clearly shown, however, 
there Is ouch variation within schools as well as between schools. 
The purpose of this chapter Is to present our results concerning 
the factors which affect the behavior of Individual students toward 
schcolfflates of another race. In examining this issue, we will con* 
sidier separately three types of behavior by students: avoidance, 
friendly Interaction, and unfriendly actions. Ue will seek to learn 
what factors are most associated wir,h — i.e., are the best predictors 
of-*each of these aspects of lnter*raclal interaction. After con* 
sldering each of the three types of behavior separately, we will 
suomv^rlze the major factors which affect inter«racial behavior. 

Methods Used 

Students from all schools are Included together in these analy- 
ses, with the exception of black students from all-black School 12, 
white students from the almost all-white School 1, and white students 
from the almost all«whlte sophomore, junior, and senior classes of 
School 2.^ 

In examining the relationship between each possible predictor 
and a given type of inter-racial behavior (such as avoidance or 
friendly interaction), we will show first (In the tables) the corre- 
lation between the predictor and the inter-racial behavior. The 
correlation coefficient Indicates the extent to which the predictor 

and the inter-racial behavior (the "dependent variable") are, in 
2 

fact, associated. However, the correlation between any two vari- 
ables may be increased or decreased spuriously if they are both 
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associated with a third variable. For example, the correlation 
between friendly inter** racial interaction and the perception of 
peers' racial attitudes may be spuriously high if those students 
who perceive more favorable peer attitudes also have more oppot'- 
tunity for inter-racial contact in the classroom. 

In order to overcome the problem of spurious correlations, 
as well as to provide other information beyond that provided by 
a simple set of correlations, we have relied primarily on the 
statistical technique of multiple regression analysis. This 
method could not be used in the analysis of inter-school varia-* 
tion because of the small number of schools. Used with the much 
larger number of Individual students, this technique permits us 
to see how well each one of a number of possible variables ("pre- 
dictors") can predict the amount of a given type of behavior, 
such as avoidance or friendly contact (the "dependent variable"). 
The size of the relationship between the behavior to be explained 
and each specific predictor is assessed independently of the 
effect of all other predictors. In other words, the effects of 
all other variables which may affect the type of behavior being 
examined are held constant (removed) statistically while we look 
at the relation between this type of behavior and the single pre- 
dictor being studied at the momenta 

Variables which were thought to be possible predictors of 
Inter-racial interaction are divided Into three sets: (1) per- 
sonal characteristics of the students, aspects of students* back*- 
grounds, and students' position in school (l^e,, school attended, 
year in school, and program); (2) opportunities for, and conditions 
of, contact in the school situation; and (3) perceptions of the 
other race and emotions toward the other race and toward the school, 
(See Chapter 2 for a discussion of the variables chosen for study,) 
We believe that variables in the first set tend to be. In general, 
causally prior to variables in the second set, which in turn tend 
to be causally prior to variables in the third set. For example, 
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the academic program in which the student is enrolled may affect 

his opportunity for inter-racial contact in the classroomi which 

3 

may In turn affect his perceptions of other-race students. Since 
it is not appropriate to control the effects of a given predictor 
by a second predictor which is either a determinant of the first 

predictor or its consequence » it is desirable to treat the three 

4 

sets of predictors separately. 

Within each set of predictors, the size of the relationship 
between each predictor variable and the behavior to be explained 
is indicated by a number called the partial Beta coefficient (par- 
tial Beta, for short). The partial Beta indicates the amount of 
change in the behavior which we are trying to explain which is 
associated with each unit of change on the particular predictor. 
The most important thing to keep in mind in interpreting the par- 
tial Betas shown in the tables is that the rank order of the par- 
tial Betas reflects their relative importance as predictors of the 
behavior in which we are interested* Thus, if two predictors are 
related to avoidance behavior in a regression analysis and predic- 
tor 1 has a larger partial Beta than predictor 2 (regardless of 
whether the Beta's sign is plus or minus), then predictor 1 is a 
better predictor of avoidance than is predictor 2. 

For assessing the relative importance of the predictors, the 
reader should, therefore, focus on the partial Betas rather than on 
the correlations. Our own discussion of the results will, likewise, 
be based primarily on the partial Betas. However, the simple corre- 
lations also are of some interest in indicating the amount of associ- 
ation which actually exists between two variables, before statistical 
adjustments for the effects of other variables are made. 

In addition to indicating the relative importance of each pos- 
sible predictor (by the rank order of their partial Betas), the 

regression analysis also gives us the multiple correlation coef- 

2 

ficient (R). This figure when squared (i.e., R ) tells us the amount 
of variation in the dependent variable (such as avoidance or friendly 
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behavior toward the other race) which Is accovnted for or '^explained** 
by a set of predictors together* 

Finally, In outlining the methods of analysis used, a note about 
the direction of causation Is In order. The statistical analyses 
perroraed tell us how well a given variable predicts the behavior 
in which we are Interested, They do not tell us anything about the 
direction of causation. The predictor may be one of the causes of 
the dependent variable; the dependent variable may be one of the 
causes of the predictor; or they may have reciprocal effects. In 
many Instances, one direction of causation is much more plausible** 
e^g,, It is more plausible that the educational level of a student's 
parents affects his avoidance of other-race students, than vice 
versa, Xn our discussion, we sometimes will tend to assume a given 
direction of causation, either on such obvious grounds or because 
there Is theoretical reason or ether evidence which points to such 
a causal direction. The reader should remember, however, that causal 
relations other than those going from predictor to dependent variable 
are possible. 

Avoidance 

Avoidance of contact with students of the other race was assessed 
by seven questions which asked each student how often (if ever) dur- 
ing the current semester he had avoided contact with students of the 
other race in a variety of ways, (See Appendix B for questions 
Included In each of the Indices referred to In this chapter,) 
Student Characteristics, Home Background, School Position 

The first set of possible predictors of avoidance Includes vari- 
ables bearing on the student's own characteristics, his home back- 
ground and his basic position in school (school attended, program 
and year). How are each of the variables in this set related to 
avoidance of other-race students? Table 6-1 shows data relevant 
to this question* 
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For black students, the best predictor (in this set) of avoid- 
ance of other-race students is a measure of the type of interper- 
sonal relations each student had with students of his own race-- 
Specifically, the amount of unfriendly interaction (e.g., arguments, 
fights) with same-race students. The more often black students had 
unfriendly relationships with students of their owr4 race, the more 
likely they were to avoid white students. It may be that unfriendly 
relationships with students of one's own race reflect, at least in 
part, personal and/or social characteristics which also lead to an 
avoidance of contact with white students. 

The second best predictor of avoidance of Whites by black stu- 
dents is the extent to which their families have positive attitudes 
toward Whites. The more positive the reported attitudes of a black 
student's family, the less likely he was to avoid white students. 

Another student characteristic which has a significant rela- 
tionship with avoidance for black students is the student's opinion 
of white people prior to coming to high school. The better the stu- 
reported his pre-high school opinion of Whites to have been, the 
less he reported avoiding white students. 

Avoidance by black students was also related to students* scores 
on a measure of ethnocentrism. This measure (see Appendix B) assesses 
beliefs concerning the relationships between black and white people 
in general (not specifically in school). High scores indicate belief 
in the desirability of maintaining social distance from the other 
race, in the moral superiority of one^s own race, and in a militant 
stance with respect to relationships with the other race (e.g., the 
belief that one's own race has given in too much tn the other race). 
The higher the black student's ethnocentrism score, the more likely 
he was to avoid white students. However, the association between 
racial ethnocentrism and avoidance for black students is not as 
strong as the association between these factors among white students. 

For black students, the level of avoidance of white students 
also was significantly higher at School 4 than it was at the average 
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TABLE 6-1. AVOIDANCE OF OTHER-RACE STUDENTS » AS RELATED TO STUDBNI 
CHARACIERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, AND SCHOOL POSITION^ 







Black Students 


White 


Students 




Predictors 


djjnpie 
Correlation 


irarcxai 
Beta 


Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 


1. 


Opinion of other 
race prior to 
high school 


-.24 


if 

-.10 


www 

-.30 


-.08 


2. 


Satisfaction with 
life circumstances 


* 

-.07 


-.01 


-.08 


-.03 


3, 


Education of 
parents 


-.02 


.03 


-.04 


.08* 


4. 


Unfriendly contacts 
with students of 
own race 


*** 


-1 -■ » 


•kirk 

.21 




5. 


Sex (high score 
is female) 


-.11 


-.04 


iilrk 

-.20 


irk 

-.09 


6. 


Year in school 


.00 


.01 


-.04 


-.00 


7. 


Being in Vocational 
program 


* 

.06 


,03 


.02 


.01 


8. 


Being in Fine and 
Practical Arts 
profiram 


.02 


.04 


.02 


.03 


9. 


Being in Academic 
program 


* 

-.06 


.03 


-.05 


.02 


10. 


Being at School 1 


-.01 


.02 






11. 


Being at School 2 


.04 


.01 


-.04 


-.01 



(continued) 



^he number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1,790 for Blacks and about 1,900 for 
whites. 

Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 

ifie 

Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 

Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level for partial Betas, 
.005 level for correlations. 
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TABLE 6-1. AVOIDANCE OF OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS REUTEn TO STUDENT 
(cont.) CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, AND SCHOOL POSITION^ 







Black Students 


White 


StudqttCs 




Predictors 


Simple 
Correlation 


Partial 
Beta 


Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 


12. 


Being at School 3 


-.03 


-.01 


-.05 


-.02 


13. 


Being at School 4 


.14 


if 

.10 


-.03 


-.01 


14. 


Being at School 5 


t03 


.04 


it 

.06 


>02 


15. 


Being at School 6 


b 


b 


b 


b 


16. 


Being at School 7 


•01 


.00 


.04 


.04 


17. 


Being at School 8 


.11 


.07 


.02 


.04 


18. 


Being at School 9 


if 

-.07 


-.03 


-.01 


.05 


19. 


Being at School 10 


-.07* 


-.05 


*** 

.14 


** 

.11 


20. 


Being at School 11 


-.12*** 


-.08 


ir^rft 

-.11 


.04 


21. 


Acceptance of con- 
ventional school norms *.23 


-.07 


ifific 

-.12 


-.02 


22. 


Educational 
aspirations 


-.07 


-.03 


-.06 


-.02 


23. 


Church activity 


-.02 


.04 


-.04 


.03 


24. 


Aoount of friendly 
contact with other 
outside of school 


race, ^ 
-.17 


-.05 


-.23 


* 

-.09 


25. 


Positive family 
attitudes toward 
other race 


-.34*** 


*§tirf( 

-.19 


-.29 


-.12 


26. 


Amount of time 
to reach school 


* 

.06 


.02 


.05 


.01 



(continued) 



No data are shown here because School 6 was average in avoidance and was 
used as a standard against which other schools* scores were compared. 
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TABLE AVOIDANCE OF OTHER-RACE SIUDENIS, AS RELATED TO STUDENT 

(coat.) CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, AND SCHOOL POSITION^ 



Black Students 



Predlctcra 

27. Segregation of 
neighborhood 

28. Age at which got 
to kaow any other- 
race people 

29. Initial preference 
for going to 
another ach^l 

30. Racial ethnocentrism 
(Blacks) 

31. Racial ethsocentrism 
(Whites) 

32 • Reluctance to endorse 
power tactics by 
Blacks in society 
(Blacks) 

33. Sympathy with black 
demands in society 
(Whites) 

Multiple correlation (R), 
using all predictors 



Simple 
Correlation 



•01 



.08 



• 11 



ieiek 



• 20 



-.10 



Partial 
Beta 



-.01 



.00 



.02 



.09 



-.02 



R-.50 



(R*-.25) 



White Student* 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



.04 



.09 



.12 



-.20 



-.01 



-.02 



.02 



'kfeik i 
.41 .27 



-.10 



R-.53 (R^».28) 
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school, after other factors In this set are controlled. 

For white students, the best predictor of their avoidance of 
Blacks is the measure of racial ethnocentrism. The higher the 
ethnocentrlsm scores for Whites, the more likely they were to avoid 
black students.. Another measure of white students' racial beliefs 
or ideology, related to but largely Independent of the ethnocentrism 
measure, is that of sympathy with black demands. High scores on 
this measure reflect mainly a belief that black people have fared 
poorly in our society and have a right to make demands now. The 
more highly white students scored on the measure of sympathy with 
black demands, the less likely they were to avoid contact with 
black students. 

Several personal and background characteristics which, we noted, 
help to predict avoidance of Whites by black students also help to 
predict avoidance of Blacks by white students. For white students, 
as for black students, those students who had more unfriendly inter- 
actions with students of their own race also were more likely to 
try to avoid students of the other race. Like black students, too, 
the more white students reported that their families have positive 
attitudes toward other-race people, the less likely the white stu- 
dents were to avoid other- race students. 

In addition, for white students, several other personal and 
background characteristics help to predict the extent to which a 
student tried to avoid Blacks. Having better educated parents and 
attending School 10 each made a separate and significant contri- 
bution to increasing the white student*s avoidance of Blacks. Being 
female and having had friendly contact with black students outside 
one's present school (in grade school, neighborhood, etc.) had a 
slgnf leant effect in the opposite dlrection--l.e. , to reducing 
avoidance of black students. 

There are a number of characteristics of the student and his 
background which, with other factors in this set controlled, were 
found to make no significant contribution to predicting avoidance, 
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either for black students or for white students. Those factors 
not related to avoidance Include: 1) the student's satisfaction 
with his life circumstances; 2) year in school; 3) school program-- 
i.e., Academic, Vocational, etc.; 4) educational aspirations; 
5) amount of church activity; 6) agreement with conventional school 
norms; 7) amount of time needed to reach school; 8) degree of racial 
segregation in the student's neighborhood; 9) age at which the stu- 
dent first got to know other-race children; and 10) initial prefer- 
ence for going to another high school. 
Opportunities for, and Conditions of. Contact 

How is avoidance of other-race students related to the oppor* 
tunlties for, and conditions of, contact in the school situation, 
as reported and perceived by students? Table 6-2 shows these 
relationships. 

The best predictors of avoidance are generally similar for 
both black and white students^ First, students of both races appear 
to be influenced by their perceptions of the racial attitudes of 
other people of their race in school. The more that black students 
perceived their black schoolmates to have favorable attitudes 
toward Whites and the more they perceived black teachers to favor 
friendly inter-raclal contact, the less likely they were to avoid 
white students. Similarly, the more white students perceived their 
white classmates and their white teachers to have positive inter- 
racial attitudes, the less likely they were to avoid black students. 

Another significant predictor of avoidance by both races, 
especially by Whites, is the e:ctent to which students see school- 
mates of the other race as either facilitating or impeding achieve- 
ment of their personal goals (e.g., getting good grades, having 
good school teams, getting a good education). The more students 
of either race saw those of the other race as facilitating their 
own goal achievement, the less likely they were to avoid the other- 
race students. 
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TABLE 6-2. AVOIDANCE OF OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS RELAiED TO REPORTED 

OPPORTUNITIES AND PERCEIVED CIRCUMSTANCES OF SCHOOL CONTACT^ 



Black Students 



Predictors 

1, Positive peer atti- 
tudes toward other 
race 

2, Opportunity for 
in^^class contact 

3, Opportunity for 
around- school 
contact 

4, Opportunity for 
contact with 
black faculty 

5, Total number of 
club memberships 

6, Strictness of school 

7, Amount of problem* 
solving activity 

8, Power of black 
students relative 
to white students 

9, Nonacademic status 
of white students, 
relative to black 
students 



Simple 
Correlation 



-.22 
-.04 

-.02 

-.01 
-.04 

i 

.10 

i 

-.19 
-.08 



-kick 



kirk 



- ■ ■ 



** 



Partial 
Beta 



-.12 
* 

-.10 
.02 

.03 

-.01 
.02 

i 

-.11 

.03 



•k* 



-.07 



.02 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



-.36 

i 

-.09 
-.02 

-.02 

-.04 
-.03 

-.15 

i 

.11 



-» -». 



-» -t--« 



kick 



-.20 
-.04 

.06 

.02 
* 

-.08 
-.02 

-.03 
.03 



.00 -.08 

(continued) 



number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables. Median N is about 1520 for Blacks And about 1720 for 
Whites. 

Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 

tic 

Indicates relationship is significant at ,01 level 

^k 

Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level for partial Betas^ 
•005 level for correlations 
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TABLE 6-2. AVOIDANCE OF OTHER- RACE STUDENTS, AS RELATED TO REPORTED 
(cont.) OPFOBTUNITIES AND PERCEIVED CIRCUMSTANCES OF SCHOOL COHIACT^ 



Predictors 

10. Proportion of own- 
race students from 
low* income f amll ie s , 
relative to other ^ 
race -.OS 

11. Academic status of 
white students rela- 
tive to black students -.13 

12. Facilitation by other- 
race students for 
reaching own goals -*.16 

13. Favoritism of school 
personnel toward 
white students .12 

14. Favoritism of school 
personnel toward 

black students .05 

15. Norms of white 
teachers unfavorable 
to inter-racial 
contacts .18 

16. Norms of black 
teachers unfavorable 
to inter-racial 
contact .23 

Multiple correlation (E), 
using all predictors 
together R".38' 



Black Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



rcirk 



-.03 



-.11 



-.11 



.09 



-.04 



.04 



.18 



(R^=.14) 



icirk 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



-.24 



icicie 



.09 



^ JC7CK 



.34 



.06 



.07 



.27 



-.14 



icftic 



•* 



.12 



-.22 



.00 



.04 



.18 



*** 2 
R=.51 (R «.26) 
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Avoidance by black students is also related significantly to 
two other factors having to do with opportunities for, and conditions 
of, inter-racial contact. The more that black students saw efforts 
by the school administration and by the Student Council to solve 
problems in the school, and the more they reported opportunities 
for class contact with white students, the less often they reported 
trying to avoid x^lte students. 

For white students, in addition to those predictors of avoidance 
already mentioned, avoidance of Blacks is significantly related to 
perceptions of the relative status of the two races. First, the 
greater the proportion of the own-race schoolmates seen by Whites 
as coming from low-income families, relative to the proportion of 
low-income Blacks, the less the avoidance of Blacks. (Conversely, 
the lower the relative proportion of their own race seen by white 
students as low-income, the more they avoided the Blacks.) Secondly, 
the higher the perceived academic status of Whites, as compared to 
Blacks (with respect to grades and ability groupings), the more 
often white students avoided Blacks. Both with respect to the rela- 
tive income of the two racial groups and with respect to their rela- 
tive academic status within the school, then, the larger the status 
gap which white students saw between themselves and black students, 
the more they avoided the Blacks. 

One additional factor also helps significantly to predict 
avoidance by Whites. This factor is the number of school activities 
(clubs, teams, etc.) in which the students participated. White 
students who participated more in school activities were somewhat 
less .likely than were others to avoid black students. 

There are a number of variables bearing on opportunities for, 
and conditions of, inter-racial contact which, when other variables 
in the set are controlled, have no significant relationship to 
avoidance of other-race students. The factors (as reported or per- 
ceived by students) which have little relationship to avoidance by 
either race include: 1) opportunity for contact with black faculty; 
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2) strictness of the school administration; 3) the relative power 
of black and of white students to affect what goes on at the school; 
4) opportunity for inter- racial contact around school (in the cafe- 
teria and around lockers); 5) favoritism of school personnel toward 
students of the other race; and 6) the relative nonacademic status 
of the races in school (i.e., in holding prestigeful positions in 
school) • 

Perceptions of Other Race and Emotions 

The third set of variables which we related to inter-racial 
avoidance concerns students' perceptions of, and emotions toward, 
the other race. This set of predictors also includes a measure of 
loyalty toward the school . How well do these measures of percep- 
tions and emotions concerning the other race predict avoidance of 
other-race students? 

The data (Table 6-3) show that, among the possible predictors 
in this set, the best predictor of avoidance, for both black and 
white students, is students^ perceptions of the personal qualities 
of other- race students. This measure, detailed in Appendix B, is 
based on the proportion of students of the other race who are per- 
ceived to have various positive and negative characteristics (e.g., 
are fun to be with, act stuck up, act bossy). For each race, the 
greater the proportion of other- race students who were seen as 
having good qualities, the less often other-race students were 
avoided. This relationship is particularly strong for Whites. 

Anger at students of the other race, coiq)ared to anger at 
same-race students, is the second best predictor (in this set) of 
avoidance. For both races, the more frequent the anger, the more 
the avoidance. 

For both races, too, greater fear of students of the other race 
(i.e.« concern about being hit by members of that group) also contrib- 
uted to more avoidance. In addition, the more black students were seen 
as physically tough by Whites, the less frequent was the avoidance of 
Blacks by Whites. (In this case, it may be that less avoidance of-- 
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TABLE 6-3. AVOIDANCE OF OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS RELATED TO PERCEPTIONS 
OF, AND E>fOTIONS TOWARD, OTHER- RACE STUDENTS^ 



Black Students 



Predictors 

1. Perceived good qualities 
of other-race students 

2. Perceived physical tough- 



Simple 
Correlation 



-.34 



ness of other-race students -.13 



3. Fear of other-race students .20 



4. Anger at other-race 
students .29' 

5. Actions reflecting 
loyalty to school -.10 

6. Perceived extent other- 
race students try hard in 
school -.12 



7. Perceived smartness of 

other-race students -.12 



Multiple correlation (R) , using 

all predictors above R=».43 



Partial 
Beta 



-.23 



-.05 



.17 



*** 



.18 



-.05 



-.03 



-.06 



(R =.19) 



White Students 



Simple 
Correlation 



-.46 



*** 



-.14 



. *** 



.28 



TtfTK 



.40 



-.03 



*** 



-.24 



■.28 



"kick 



Partial 
Beta 



-.30 

i 

-.09 

i 

.13 

i 

.20 
-.02 

.02 
-.06 



R=.53 (R «.28) 



The number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair of 
variables. Median N is 1584 for Blacks and 1770 for Whites. 



-kick 



Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 

If 

Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level. for partial Betas and 
•005 level for correlations. 
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l»e., more contact wlth--black students led Whites to see them as 
physically tough, rather than vice versa.) 

Perceptions bearing on the school performance of other-race 
students do not have a 8ignifica:at association with inter** racial 
avoidance by students of either race. Neither perception of the 
proportion of other*race students vho try to do well In school, 
nor perception of the proportion of other-race students who are 
smart in school (as compared to the proportions of own-race stu- 
dents in these categories) are related significantly to avoidance. 
Nor are actions reflecting loyalty to the school. 
Overall Explanation of Varlarce In Avoidance ^ 

So far in this section, we have been trying to enswer the 

question: What variables are the best predictors of the extent 

to which black and white students try to avoid those of the other 

race? Now we present data bearing on the question: How much of 

the variance in avoidance (i.e., the scatter of individuals' scores 

around the mean) is accounted for, or "explained" statistically by 

the variables used as predictors? The answers, which are obtained 

2 

by taking the squares of the multiple correlation coefficients (R ), 
are as follows: 

1. The set of predictors having to do with studen!: character- 
istics, home background, and school position accounts for 25 
percent of the variance in avoidance among black students and 
28 percent of the variance in avoidance among white students. 

2. The set of predictors having to do with opportunities for, 
and conditions of, inter*racial contact in the school account 
for 14 percent of the variance in avoidance among black stu- 
dents and 26 percent of the variance among white students. 

3. The set of predictors dealing with perceptions of, and 
emotions toward, other-race students, along with school loyalty, 

^ account for 19 percent of the variance in avoidance among black 
students and 28 percent of the variance In avoidance among 
Whites. 
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4. Using all three sets of predictors together, we can account 
for 31 percent of the variance In avoidance scores among black 
students and 39 percent of the variance in avoidance aasong 
white students.^ 

Friendly Behavior 

Next we turn to a consideration of friendly interaction between 
white students and black students In the school. When is there much 
friendly Interaction between black and white students and when is 
thsre little friendly interaction? 

We asked each student a series of questions about how often 
durinj5 the then-current semester he had each of a variety of friendly 
contacts with other-race students of his (her) own sex. The inter- 
actions ranged from fairly casual contacts such as friendly conver- 
sations to more intimate contacts such as visiting one another's homes 
or dating. For each student, an index of friendly interaction with 
other-race students was computed, based on the reported frequency 
of ten types of interaction. Items which concern longer and/or more 
intimate interactions have greater weights in the index than those 
which reflect more fleeting and casual contacts, (See Appendix B 
for the composition of this index and others mentioned in this 
chapter,) 

Student Characteristics, Home Background^ and School Attended 

We look first at the relationship of friendly inter-racial con- 
tact to the set of variables which includes student characteristics, 
home background, and school position (see Table 6-4), 

For students of both races, by far the best predictor of having 
friendly inter-racial contacts in high school is the amount of 
friendly inter-racial contacts the student has had outside of his 
present high school. Our measure of outside inter-racial contacts 
is based on the student's report concerning how many other-race 
people he had "gotten to know" a) at grade school; b) in his 
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neighborhood (separately for before and during high school); c) at 
some other high school (if any); and in a variety of other settings 
(Job, youth group, summer camp, etCt)t The amount of contact in 
each setting was weighted by the reported friendliness of the con« 
tact in each setting* 

Clearly, some of the '^outside" lnter*raclal contacts included 
In this measure occurred before the student entered his preseot 
high school and some occurred while he attended his present school. 
Therefore! ; t^s cannot be sure of the extent to which the total amount 
of outside inter-racial contact affects in-school contact and the 
extent to vhich the relationship goes the other way. More detailed 
data do shots?, however, that the more friendly inter-racial contact 
the student experienced in grade school, or in a previous high 
school, the less his avoidance of, and the greater his friendly 
Interaction with, other-race students in his present school.^ More- 
over, some of the other items included in the overall measure of 
outside inter-racial contacts (e.g., **in my neighborhood before I 
came to high school") either wholly or partially include experiences 
prior to present high school. Thus, we know that a substantial part 
of the overall relationship is due to the effect which inter-racial 
contacts prior to present high school have on inter-racial contacts 
in this high school. However, 8ome reciprocal e£fects--l.e. , more 
friendly Inter-racial contacts in high school leading to more 
friendly contacts elsewhere--undoubtedly occur also. The major point 
to be made is that the kinds of inter-racial interaction which occur 
in the high school apparently are not Insulated from the interaction 
which occurs outside it. Race relations in the high school must 
be seen as related to race relations in other community settings. 

Two other factors in this set also make a significant, though 
smaller, contribution to predicting friendly inter-racial contacts 
for both black and white students. Students of either race who 
report z high level of unfriendly interactions (fights, arguments) 
with students of their own race report somewhat more friendly 
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TABLE 6-4. FRIENDLY INTERACTION WITH OTHEB-RACE STUDENTS AS RELATED TO 

STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, AND SCHOOL POSITION^ 



Black Students 



Predictors 

1. Favorable opinion 
of other race prior 
to high school 

2. Satisfaction with 
life circumstances 

3» Education of parents 

4. Unfriendly contacts 
with students of 
own race 

5. Sex (high score 
is female) 

6. Year In school 

7. Being in Vocational 
program 

8. Being in Fine and 
Practical Arts 
program 

9. Being in Academic 
program 



Simple 
Correlatio n 

T^' 



.23 
.12 

i 
i 

.08 

i 

-.11 

i 

.10 
-.04 

.01 

.11 



-kirk 



Partial 
Beta 



.03 



.05 
.05 

•09 

••08 
.10 

.00 

.04 
.09 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



.22 



*** 



.03 



.17 



■u03 



.09 



•.02 



-.03 



*** 



•.06 

.03 

,02 



*** *** 
.14 .12 



-.02 



.07 



,00 



.03 



*** 

.15 .07 

(continued) 



The number of students with valid scores varies somewhat £or each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1,790 for Blacks and about 1,900 for 
Whites. 



Indicates relationship Is significant at .05 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 

Indicates relationship Is significant at «001 level for partial Betas, 
.005 level for correlations. 
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TABLE 6-4. FRIENDLY INTERACTION wm OTHER* RACE STUDENTS AS RELATED TO 
<C0Qt.) STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS^ HOME BACKGROUND^ AND SCHOOL POSITION^ 



Black Students 



Predictors 

10. Being at School 1 

11. Being at ScLiool 2 

12. Being at School 3 

13. Being at School 4 

14. Being at School 3 

15. Being at School 6 

16. Being at School 7 

17. Being at School 8 

18. Being at School 9 

19. Being at School 10 

20. Being at School 11 

21. Acceptsrxe of 
conventional 
school norms 

22. Educational 
aspirations 

23^ Church activity 

24. Amount of friendly 
contact with other 
race, outside of 
school 



Simple 
Correlation 



.13 
-.03 

.02 

.01 
-.04 

.08 
-.03 
-.05 

.03 
-.05 
b 



** 



.08 

.15 
.00 



*** 



.45 



Partial 
Beta 



.10 
.05 

4 

.10 

.06 
.03 

.09 
.06 
.03 
.10 
.07 
b 

-.02 

.06 
-.04 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



* 

• -06 


= 03 




-.06 


-.09 


It 




-.07 


-.03 


*** 


-.04 


-.ii 


-.01 


.00 


-.01 


.04 


b 


b 


.01 


.01 


-.03 


.00 


*** 




.35 


.14^ 


-.03 


-.04 


*** 

.14 


.02 


.04 


.00 



.53 



itic 



.44 



(continued) 



No data are shown here because School 11 was average in friendly contacts 
for Blacks and School 8 was average In friendly contacts for Whites. 
These schools were used as staiidards against which other schools were 
compared. 
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TABLB 6-4. FRIENDLY INTERACTION WITH CTTHER-RACE STUDENTS AS RELATED TO 
(cont.) STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, AND SCHOOL POSITION* 



Black Students 



Predictors 

25. Positive family 
attitudes toward 
other race 

26. Amount of time to 
reach school 

27. Segregation of 
neighborhood 

28. Age at which got to 
know other -race 
people 

29. Initial preference 
for going to another 
school 



Simple 
Correlation 



.20 
-.01 
-.12' 

i 

%20 



*** 



*** 



-.11 



irk-k 



30. Racial ethnocentrism -.13 

31. Racial ethnocentrism 

32. Reluctance to endorse 
power tactics by 
Blacks in society 

(Blacks) ,07' 



33. Sympathy with black 
demands in society 
Ophites) 

Multiple correlation (R) , 
using all predictors 



*** 



Partial 
Beta 



.06 
.00 

-.01 

-.08 

-.01 
-.04 



.04 



R=.53 (R^^.28) 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlatioii Beta 



.21 
.04 

i 

.22 

i 

.20 



ie-kie 



irkic 



kick 



-.02 



.36 



*** 



*** 



-.01 
.03 
-.02 

.02 

.00 



21 



.18 .01 

R=.63*** (r2=.40) 
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Interactions with students of the other race than do their peers. 
However, unfriendly Interaction with one's own race is also associ- 
ated (tBore strongly) with unfriendly cross-racial contacts, as we 
shall see in the next section. Thus, the relationship with friendly 
behavior found here seems to indicate that those who report a good 
deal of unfriendly Interaction with their own race have a high level 
of interaction of all types with students of the other race (and 
perhaps with students of both races). 

Year in school also makes a significant contribution to pre* 
dieting friendly inter-racial contacts for students of both races. 
The further along the student is in school, along the path from 
freshman to senior, the more friendly interactions he has with 
other-race students. We cannot be sure to what extent this pat- 
tern reflects an incraase in such interactions for students as 
they progress in school, versus the extent to which it reflects a 
higher drop-out rate among those who have fewer friendly Inter- 
actions. However, the relationship of year in school to friendly 
interaction is independent of certain student characteristics 
(e.g., educational aspirations, parents' education) which are 
undoubtedly related to dropping out. Therefore, we think it likely 
that the increase in friendly contacts which occurs in higher years 
is not due to the effect of drop-outs mainly but, rather. Is due 
primarily to changes in inter-racial contacts over time.^ 

A number of factors in this set help significantly in predicting 
the level of friendly cross^racial contacts experienced by one race, 
but not by the other race. For white students, racial ethnocentrism 
is one of r.he strongest predictors of friendly inter-racial contact. 
The more white students subscribed to the set of beliefs we have 
called racial ethnocentrism, the less likely they were to have 
friendly contacts with black students in high school. Racial ethno- 
centrism is, for white students, the second best predictor of 
friendly inter-racial contacts (after the amount of friendly inter- 
racial contact outside their present school). 
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Among black students, girls were somewhat less likely than 
boys to have had friendly contacts with white students. Also, 
black students in the Academic program were more likely than black 
students in other programs to have had friendly relationships with 
white students. 

Attendance at certain schools also had a significant associa- 
tion with the amount of friendly inter*-racial contact experienced 
by students of cac race or the other. For black students, attendance 
at School 1 and at School 3 was associated with much friendly inter- 
racial contact. For white students, attendance at School 11 was 
linked to a high level of friendly inter-racial contacts. 

There are a number of other variables in this set of possible 
predictors which turn out, when other factors are controlled, to have 
no significant relationship to friendly inter-racial interaction, 
either for "Blacks or for Whites. These nonrelated variables include: 
1) education of parents; 2) family attitudes toward the other race; 
3) opinion of the other race prior to high school; 4) racial com- 
position of student's neighborhood; 5) educational aspirations; 
6) satisfaction with life conditions; 7) agreement with conventional 
school norms; 8) amount of church activity; 9) amount of time to 
reach school; and 10) initial preference for going to another school. 
Opportunity for> and Conditions of Contact 

We look now in wore detail at factors within the school situa- 
tion which may affect the amount of friendly interaction which 
occurs « The data showing these relationships are shown in Table 
6-5. 

The predictors (within this set) of friendly interaction, both 
for black students and for white students, are very similar. For 
students of both races, thp best predictor is the total nurriber of 
clubs, teams, and other extra-curricular activities in which the stu- 
dent hsd participated in his present school. The more clubs and 
activities, the more friendly interactions with other-race students 
which were reported. 
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TABLE 6-5. FRIENDLY IKfTERACTION WITH OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS RELATED 
TO REPORTED OPPOKEUUniES AND PERCEIVED CIRCUMSTANCES OF 
SCHOOL CONTACT^ 



Black Students 



Predictors 

1, Positive peer 
attitudes toward 
other race 

2, Opportunity for 
in-class contact 

3, Opportunity for 
around-school 
contact 

A, Opportunity for 
contact with black 
faculty 

5, Total number of 
club memberships 

6, Strictness of school 

7, Amount of problem- 
solving activity 
in school 

8, Power of black 
scudents relative 
to white students 



Simple 
Correlation 



.17 
.16^ 

.03 

.31^ 
-.04 

.04 

.04 



-1 -t -1 

rCfCPC 



Partial 
Beta 



.12 



.15 



.10 



.04 



.31 
-.01 

.01 

.04 



icieic 



White Students 

Single Partial 
Correlation Beta 



.35 



.27 

i 

.21 

i 

.16 

i 

.25 
-.01 

i 

.10 



.22 
.18 

.11' 

.06 

i 

.25 
.05 

.01 



-.01 -.02 
(continued) 



number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1,520 black students and about 1^720 
white students. 

Indicates relationship is significant at ,05 level. 

Indicates relationship is significant at ,01 level. 

Indicates relationship is significant at ,001 level for partial Betas 
and .005 level for correlations, 
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TABLE 6-5, FRIENDLY INTERACTION WITH OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS RELATED 
(cont,) TO REPORTED OPPORTUNITIES AND PERCEIVED CIRCUMSTANCES OP 
SCHOOL CONTACI^ 



Black Students 



Simple 
Correlation 



Predictors 

9, Nonacademic status 
of white students, 
relative to black 
students **«03 



lOc Proportion* of own- 
race students from 
low»income families, 
relative to other race .04 

11 • Academic status of 
white students, 
relative to black 
students «^01 

12, Extent other-race 
students facilitate 
reaching own goals ,11' 

13. Favoritism of school 
personnel toward ^ 
white students -.07 

14* Favoritism of school 
personnal toward 
black students -.02 

15* Norms of white 

teachers unfavorable 

to Inter-racial 

contacts -.03 

16. Norms of black 

teachers unfavorable 

Lo inter-racial 

contact -.03 

Multiple correlation (R>- 
using all predictors 
together 



Partial 
Beta 



-•04 



.01 



.02 



.09 



-.05 



.06 



.01 



.00 



R«.42 (R^».17) 
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White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



.08 



.07 



• 12 



.23 



-.10 



*•** 



-.10 



-.07 



-.02 



.08 



.15 



-.04 



.OA 



*** 



.02 



R-.51 (r2-.26) 



Peer attitudes toward other-race students is another signifi- 
cant predictor of friendly interaction for both racial groups. The 
more students of either race saw their same-race schoolmates as 
having positive attitudes toward the other race, the more friendly 
inter-racial contacts they reported. 

For both races, opportunities for inter-racial contact around 
school also are highly significant predictors. Greater opportunity 
for classroom contact (sitting or having a place near other-race 
students) and greater opportunity for contact outside of class (in 
the cafeteria, and at hall and gym lockers) are associated with more 
friendly interaction, although the relationship is stronger for 
in-class contact. 

Finally, with respect to opportunities and conditions of con- 
tact, the more that students of either race saw schoolmates of the 
other race as facilitating achievement of their goals (good m^rks, 
good school teams, being able to go to college, etc.), the more 
friendly interaction with other-race students they reported. 

A variety of school circumstances, as perceived by the student, 
turned out to have no statistically significant association with the 
amount of friendly inter-racial contact he reported — at least when 
other relevant variables are controlled. The variables having non- 
significant associations with friendly inter-racial interaction, 
both for black and for white students, include students* reports 
and perceptions concerning: 1) opportunity for contact with black 
faculty; 2) strictness of school officials; 3) amount of problem- 
solving activity in the school; 4) relative power of black and 
white students; 5) relative status of Blacks and Whites (income 
level, academic, and nonacademic) ; 6) favoritism of school personnel 
toward either race; and 7) norms of teachers (either black or white) 
concerning friendly inter-racial contact. 
Perceptions and Emotions 

The third set of possible predictors of friendly interaction 
includes perceptions. ot, and emotions toward, other-race students. 
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Table 6-6 shows the relationship of these variables to friendly 
in te r- rac ia 1 in te rac t ion • 

For both black and white students, friendly interaction across 
racial lines increased as students' perceptions of the personal 
qualities of other-race students (the proportion who are friendly, 
fun to be with, act bossy, etc.) were more favorable. For students 
of both races also, but especially strongly for Blacks, friendly 
inter-*racial contacts were most common among students whose actions 
(e«g., wearing a school button, displaying a school sticker) re- 
flected the greatest feeling of loyalty to the school. 

Among white students, the larger the proportion of his black 
schoolmates whom the student saw as smart in school, the more 
friendly contacts with black students he was likely to have. 

Among black students, the more the student saw Whites as physi- 
cally tough (i.e., good fighters, not afraid of Blacks), the more 
friendly interaction he had with white students. This finding does 
not mean, in general, that black students were likely to be friendly 
with white students whom they saw as more physically tough than 
themselves. Since black students, on the average, saw white stu* 
dents as less physically tough than themselves, the data appear to 
intiicate that black students were more friendly with Whites whom 
they saw as closer to themselves in physical toughness. 

Several other variables in this set show no s^snificant rela- 
tionship to friendly behavior, either for white or black students, 
when other variables in the set are controlled. While both fear 
of, and anger toward, other-race students are related to avoidance 
(and, as we shall see, to hostile behavior), the frequency of these 
emotions is not significantly related to the amount of friendly 
inter-racial contact. Also not significantly related to friendly 
contact is perception of the proportion of other-race students 
who try hard to do well in schools 
Total Variance Accounted For 

Having pinpointed those variables which are the best predictors 
of friendly inter-racial contacts, we now ask: How much of the 
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TABLE 6*6 . FRIENDLY lOTERACTION WITH OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS RELATED 

TO PERCEPTIONS OF, AND EMOTIONS TOWARD, OTHER-RACE STUDENTS^ 



Black Students 



White Students 



Simple 
Correlation 



Predictors 

1. Perceived good quali- 
ties of other«*race 
students 

2. Perceived physical 
toughness of other- 
race students 

3. Fear of other-race 
students 

4. Anger at other-race 
students 

5« Actions reflecting 
loyalty to school 

6. Perceived extent other- 
race students try hard 
in school 

7, Perceived smartness 
of other-race students 

Multiple correlation (R) , 
using all prcuIcLors above R'^.34 



.23 

i 

.15 
-.01 
-.03 

i 

.25 

.00 
.02 



Partial 
Beta 



.19 

.11 
.00 
.06 

i 

.23 

-.04 
.00 
(R^=.12) 



*** 



Simple 
Correlation 



.34 



.06 



-.14 



-.20 



.11 



•kirk 



.24 



*** 



.29 



Partial 
Beta 



.25 

.01 
-.02 
-.01 

i 

.12 
.03 

i 

.15 



irkic 



R-.39 



*** 



(R -.15) 



number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1,580 black students and about 1,770 



white students 



Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 

Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 

Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level for partial Betas 
and .005 level for correlations. 
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variance in friendly interaction (i.e., how much of the scatter of 
individual scores around the mean) is accounted for by our predic- 
tors? The answers to this question, as indicated by the squares 

2 

of the multiple correlation coefficients (R ), are as follows: 

1. The first set of predictor variables (student character* 
istics, home background, and student's school position) 
r^ccounts for 28 percent of the total variance in friendly 
inter«raclal contact among black students and 40 percent of 
the total variance among white students. 

2. The second set of predictor variables (opportunity for, 
and conditions of, inter-racial contact in school) accounts 
for 17 percent of the variance in friendly lnter-»racial con- 
tact among black students and 26 percent of the variance 
among white students. 

3. The third set of variables--prlmarlly perceptions of, and 
emotions toward, other-race students--accounts for 12 percent 
of the variance in friendly inter-racial contacts among black 
students and 15 percent of the variance among white students. 

4. All three sets of predictors together account for 34 per- 
cent of the variance in friendly inter-racial contacts among 
black students and 46 percent of the variance among white 
students. 

Unfriendly Behavior Toward Other-Race Students 

We turn next to a consideration of unfriendly behavior toward 
other-race students. What factors are associated with students 
acting in an unfriendly way toward students of another race? 

We focus here not on all the unfriendly contacts in which a 
student is involved^ but on the unfriendly interaction which he 
initiates or at least sustains himself. Our index of unfriendly 
behavior toward other-race students is based on each student's 
report concerning: 1) how often he "got into an argument with 
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(other race) students, using only words"; 2) how often he was 
"pushed or hit by (other race) student (s) and pushed or hit back"; 
and 3) how often he "got so mad at (other race) student (s) that 
(he) hit or pushed that person first." 

As with our analysis of avoidance and of friendly behavior, 
we will consider, in turn, the relationship of unfriendly behavior 
toward other-race students with a) student characteristics, home 
background, and school position; b) opportunities for, and condi- 
tions of, contact with other-race students In the school; and 
c) perception of, and emotions toward, other-race students. 
Student Characteristics ^ Home Background, and School Position 

To what extent is the amount of unfriendly behavior which stu* 
dents display toward fellow students of another race related to 
certain of their personal characteristics, to aspects of their 
home backgrounds, and to their basic position in school (i.e., 
school attended, year, and program). Table 6-7 shows data bearing 
on these questions. 

For both black and white students, the best predictor (In this 
set) of unfriendly actions toward students of the other race is the 
frequency of unfriendly actions toward students of one's own race. 
The more a student acted in an unfriendly way toward his own-race 
peers, the more likely he was to act in unfriendly ways toward stu- 
dents of the other race. As noted above, it seems likely that such 
generally aggressive behavior is, at least in part, a reflection 
of the student's own personal (and perhaps social) characteristics. 
It is possible, too, that certain conditions in a school produce 
frustration and hostility which is directed at other students of 
both races . 

Unfriendly actions to those of another race are not solely a 
reflection of the student's general level of hostility. For stu- 
dents of both races, unfriendly actions toward other-race students 
increased significantly as the student's racial ethnocentrism 
increased. In addition, for black students, unfriendly actic 
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TABLE 6-7. OWN UNFRIENDLY BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHER-RACE STUDENTS AS 
RELATED TO STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, 
AND SCHOOL POSITION* 







Black Students 


White Students 




Predictors 


Simple 
Correlation 


Partial 
Beta 


Simple 
Correlation 


Partial 
Beta 


1. 


Opinion of other 
race prior to high 
school 


-.17 


* 

-.10 


icirk 

-.16 


-.06 


2. 


Satisfaction with 
life circumstances 


.04 


07 


- 1 1 


— . V J 


3. 


Education of parents 


-.02 


.02 


- 06 




4. 


Unfriendly contacts 
with students of 
own race 


.37 


.31 


irkic 

.45 


«- » 

.36 


5. 


Sex (high score is 
female) 


*** 

-.20 


irk 

-.11 


icikk 

.•71 


irkic 


6. 


Yegr in school 


-.08 


-.05 


-.08 


-.02 


7. 


Being in Vocational 
program 


-.01 


- 06 


irk 

OR 

. V/O 




8. 


Being in Fine and 
Practical Arts 
program 


-.03 


-.03 


-.03 


-.01 


9. 


Being in Academic 
program 


-.03 


.00 


irkie 

-.09 


-.04 


10. 


Being at School 1 


.01 


.03 






11. 


Being at School 2 


.10 


.04 


.04 


.05 



(continued) 



^he number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1,790 black students and about 1,900 
white students. 

ir 

Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 

** 

Indicates relationship Is significant at .01 level, 

>** 

Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level for partial Betas, 
•005 level for correlations. 
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TABLE 6-7 • OWN UNFRIENDLY BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS 
(cont.) RELATED TO STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, 

AI© SCHOOL POSITION^ 



Predictors 



Black Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



12. 


Being 


at 


School 


3 


-.05 


-.03 


-.05 


-.02 


13. 


Being 


at 


School 


4 


.03 


-.01 


-.02 


.01 


14. 


Being 


at 


School 


5 


.00 


.01 


-.01 


.01 


15. 


Being 


at 


School 


6 


b 


b 


-=03 


-.01 


16. 


Being 


at 


School 


7 


.02 


.01 


.05 


.07 


17. 


Being 


at 


School 


8 


*** 

.12 


.07 


b 


b 


18. 


Being 


at 


School 


9 


-.02 


-.02 


.00 


,04 


19. 


Being 


at 


School 


10 


-.03 


-.03 


*** 

.09 


.05 


20. 


Being 


at 


School 


11 


*** 

-.13 


-.09 


-.03 


.02 



21. Acceptance of 
conventional school 
norms -.16 

22. Educational 

aspirations -.03 

23. Church activity -.03 

24. Amount of friendly 
contact with other 
race outside of 
school -.08 



-.03 

-.01 
.02 



-.04 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



.20 -,08 



-.07 



.08 



'kit 



-.01 

.02 



.01 .04 

(continued) 



No data are shown here because School 6 was average in unfriendly 

behavior by black students and School 8 was average in unfriendly 

behavior by white students; these schools were used as standards 
against which other schools were compared. 
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TABLE 6-7. OWN UNFRIENDLY BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHER- RACE STUDENTS AS 
(coat.) RELATED TO STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS, HOME BACKGROUND, 
AND SCHOOL POSITION^ 



Black Students 



Simple 
Correlation 



Predictors _ 

25. Positive family 
attitudes toward 
other race -.20'^ 

26. Acnount of time to 
reach school .08 

27. Segregation of 

ne i ghbo r hood - . 04 

28. Age at which got 
to know any other- 
race children -.01 

29. Initial preference 
for going to 

another school .04 

30. Racial ethnocentrlsm 
(Blacks) .14' 

31. Racial ethnocentrlsm 
(Whites) 

32. Reluctance to endorse 
power tactics by 
Blacks In society 
(Blacks) -.04 

33. Sytzspathy with black 
detnands In society 
(Whites) 

Multiple correlation (R), 
using all predictors R''.48 



Partial 
Beta 



-.08 

-.06 
-.05 



■.02 



.10 



-.03 



*** 



(R^=.23) 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



-.12 

•i 

.09 
-.05 

-.06* 

i. 

.09 



Irk* 



irkit 



*** 



.22 



ft** 



-.03 



-.03 
.02 
-.05 

-.05 

.04 



.13 



-.04 



R=.54 (R^«.30) 
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toward white schoolmates were most frequent among those who had 
the least favorable opinion of Whites before coming to their pre« 
sent school. 

For both black and white students, boys were more apt than 
girls to score high on our measure of unfriendly behavior. This 
probably is du.^ to the fact that the measure includes two items 
dealing with physical violence, in which boys are usually more apt 
to engage. As we saw in the previous section, white boys and white 
girls did not differ with respect to friendly contacts with Blacks, 
while black girls were less likely than black boys to have friendly 
contacts with white students. Thus, it may be that, while girls 
scored low^r on the measure of unfriendly behavior used here, they 
were equally or even more unfriendly in other ways. 

Finally, one other predictor in this set — agreement with con- 
ventional school norms-^-makes a significant contribution to pre« 
dieting unfriendly behavior by white students. The more white 
students Indicated agreement with such norms (e.g., showing respect 
to teachers, obeying school rules), the less likely they were to 
act in an overtly unfriendly way toward black students. 

Unfriendly behavior toward other-race students is not signifi- 
cantly associated, for either race, with a number of student char- 
acteristics, aspects of the home situation, and aspects of school 
position. The variables xohich are not related to unfriendly 
behavior, when other things are held constant, include: I) the 
student's satisfaction with his life circumstances (in school and 
out); 2) parents' educational level; 3) family racial attitudes; 
4) year in school; 5) school program (i.e.. Academic, General, etc.); 
6) school attended; 7) amount of friendly inter-racial contact out- 
side of high school; 8) age at which students got to know other- 
race children; 9) educational aspirations; 10) amount of church 
activity; 11) amount of time to reach school; 12) initial prefer- 
ence for going to another school; 13) sympathy with black demands 
In society (among Whites) ; and 14) reluctance to endorse power 
tactics by Blacks in society (among Blacks). 
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Opportunity for> and Conditions of^ Contact 

To what extent is unfriendly behavior toward other-race stu* 
dents associated witn the amount of opportunity for contact with 
such students in school and with various circumstances in the 
school situation which surround these Inter-racial contacts? Table 
6-8 shows the relevant data. 

For black students^ only two variables in this set make a 
significant contribution to predicting frequency of unfriendly 
behavior toward white students • The more that black students saw 
black teachers as feeling that black students should not be as 
friendly with Whites as with Blacks, the more unfriendly was their 
behavior toward WhiteSu (It may be noted that, on the average, 
black students perceived black teachers as being in favor of 
friendly contact with Whites, and sll^'itly more in favor of such 
friendly contact than were white teachers.) 

The second predictor of unfriendly behavior by black students 
is their perceptions of the attitudes of other black students in 
their school toward Whites. The more positive black students saw 
the attitudes of their black schoolmates as being, the less likely 
they were to act in an unfriendly way toward Whites, Thus, for 
black students, the only two variables predicting unfriendly 
behavior, in the set bearing on opportunity for and condicions of 
contact, are those which concern the opinions of relevant others 
in the school situation (black teachers and black peer?). 

Among white students, as among black students, the perceived 
racial attitudes of teachers of one*s own race (white teachers, in 
this case) are also related significantly to the amount of unfriendly 
behavior toward other-race students. In addition, among white stu- 
dents, unfriendly actions toward black schoolmates are related to 
perceptions of the relative status of white and black students. The 
higher that white students judged the academic status of Whites 
(e,g,, the proportion getting good grades, the proportion in slow 
classes), relative to the academic status of Blacks, the more 
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TABLE 6-B. OVJN UNFRIEmV BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS 
REUTED TO REPORTED OPPORTUNITIES AND PERCEIVED CIRCUM' 
STANCES OF SCHOOL CONTACT* 



Black Students 



Predictors 

!• Positive peer atti- 
tudes toward other 
race 

2. Opportunity for 
In-class contact 

3. Opportunity for 
around*school 
contact 

4. Opportunity for 
contact with black 
faculty 

5. Total number of 
club memberships 

6. Strictness of school 

7. Amount of problem- 
solving activity 

8. Power of black 
students relative 
to white students 

9. Nonacademlc status 
of white students, 
relative to black 
students 



Simple 
Correlation 



-.14 
-.02 

.04 

.03 

-.01 
.03 

i 

-.11 



.00 



-.09 



"icfcfc 



Partial 
Beta 



..09 
-.03 



.07 

.05 

.01 
-.01 

-.06 
.07 



-.05 



White Students 

Sionple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



-.14 
.04 

.04 

.00 
-.05 



.08 
-.10 

.05 



.01 



-.05 
.04 

.06 

.01 
-.04 

i 

.08 
-.07 

-.02 



-.10 



number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1,520 black students and about 1,720 
white students. 



Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 



Indicates relationship It! significant at .001 level for partial Betas 
and .005 level for correlations. 
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TABLE 6*8. OWN UNFRIENDLY BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHER-RACE STUDENTS^ AS 
RELATED TO REPORTED OPPORTUNITIES AND PERCEIVED CIRCUM- 
STANCES OF SCHOOL CONTACT^ 



Predictors 

10, Proportion of own- 
race students from 
low- Income families, 
relative to other 
race 

11 « Academic status of 
white students 
relative to black 
students 

12. Extent other-race 
students facilitate 
reaching own goals 

134 Favoritism of school 
personnel toward 
white students 

14, Favoritism of school 
personnel toward 
black students 

15, Norms of white 
teachers unfavorable 
to inter- racial 
contacts 

16, Norms of black 
teachers unfavorable 
to later-racial 
contact 



Multiple Correlation (R)» 
using all predictors 
together R 



Blnck Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



,03 



,10 



■•06 



• 05 



• 02 



• 15 



-kirk 



ick-k 



,00 



.05 



••05 



•08 



-•03 



•03 



• 21 



• 29 (R^ 



• 18 



www 



.08) 



White Students 

Simple Partial 
Correlation Beta 



.07 



,08 



,14 



.07 



.10 



,19 



*** 



.30 (r2 



..04 



.17 



..08 



•.08 



.16 



.16 



.09) 
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unfriendly behavior toward Blacks they reported. However, per* 
ceptions of the relative nonacademic status of Blacks have an 
opposite, though less strong relationship, to unfriendly behavior. 
The higher that Whites judged the nonacademic status of Whites 
relative to Blacks (i.e., the proportion of each group in pres*- 
tigeful school positions) the less unfriendly behavior toward 
Blacks they reported. 

The reasons for the opposite relationships of relative aca-* 
demic status and relative nonacademic status are not clear. It 
may be that in those situations where a relatively large proportion 
of black students are low in academic status (e#g«9 get poor grades, 
are in slow classes), the black students are more likely to act in 
ways which anger many white students. On the other hand, those 
situations where Blacks are relatively low in nonacademic status 
may not be associated with behavior by Blacks which angers white 
students, (This possible explanation does not account for the 
fact that perceptions of higher nonacademic status for Whites is 
associated with somewhat less unfriendly behavior toward Blacks^ 
but this effect might be seen as due to extraneous factors,) A 
second possible explanation of the pattern of results found is 
that perceptions of the relative status of the two races may be a 
consequence of general racial attitudes, which are reflected in 
unfriendly behavior. According to this line of reasonings those 
Whites who act more often in an unfriendly way toward Blacks are 
most hostile toward Blacks and so tend to see them as low in 
desirable characteristics, such as doing well academically. How- 
ever, -.ostile Whites also may tend to exaggerate the number of 
black students in prestigeful positions, seeing such a situation 
as reflecting not the merits of the black students involved, but 
favoritism toward Blacks by others or unfair efforts at dominance 
by Blacks, 

Three other variables in this set help to predict the amount 
of unfriendly behavior which white students direct toward Blacks, 
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The more white students saw school personnel (teachers, adminl*- 
strators, and security guards) as showing favoritism toward black 
students, the more unfriendly they acted toward Blacks. Also, 
white students who saw their school as most strict (with respect 
to rules, punishments, etc.) were somewhat more likely than others 
to act in an unfriendly way toward black students. This does not 
mean that st rict discipline leads to more inter-racial fighting 
since, as we have seen in Chapter 3, schools with stricter disci* 
pline (as perceived by students) had a lower average level of 
reported unfriendly behavior by white students. The present results, 
for individuals, appear to indicate rather that those white students 
who acted in an unfriendly way toward Blacks were more likely than 
other students to see the school as strict — perhaps because they 
were more likely than others to have personal familiarity with firm 
disciplinary procedures. Finally, the more that white students saw 
black students as facilitating achievement of their (the Whites*) 
goals, the less likely they were to behave in an unfriendly way 
toward the Blacks. 

A number of variables bearing on opportunities for, and con- 
ditions of, inter-racial contact turn out not to have a significant 
association with unfriendly behavior, when other relevant variables 
are held constant. The variables in this set which have no signifi- 
cant associations with unfriendly behavior by either race include 
students' reports and perceptions about: 1) opportunity for in-class 
inter-racial contact; 2) opportunity for around-school inter-racial 
contact; 3) opportunity for contact with black faculty; 4) total 
number of club and activity memberships; 3) amount of problem-solving 
activity in the school; 6) power of black students, relative to 
white students; 7) favoritism of school personnel toward white stu- 
dents; and 8) the proportion of other-race students who are from 
low-income families, relative to the proportion from one's own race. 
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Perceptions of, and Emotions Toward, Other Race 

The third set of possible predictors of unfriendly behavior 
to be considered are those concerning a) perceptions of other-race 
students, and b) relevant emotions, including fear, anger, and 
school loyalty. To what extent is each of these variables related 
to unfriendly behavior toward other^race students? Table 6*9 shows 
the relevant data. 

Generally, the results are similar for black and for vrhite stu- 
dents-, For students of both .ra<N»o, unfriendly actlmis toward the 
other race increased as: a) anger at other-race students increased; 
b) fear of being hit by other-race students increased; and c) per- 
ception of the personal characteristics of other-race students 
became less favorable. 

Several variables help to predict the amount of unfriendly 
behavior among students of one race, but not the other. Among 
white students, the more a student saw black students as being 
physically tough (i.e., good fighters and not afraid of Whites), 
the less likely he was to act in an overtly unfriendly way toward 
Blacks. 

Among black students, the more the student saw Whites as trying 
hard in school, the less likely he was to act in an unfriendly way 
toward Whites. 

For students of both races, neither actions reflecting school 
loyalty nor perception of the proportion of other-race students 
who are smart in school are significantly related to unfriendly 
actions when other predictors are controlled. 
Total Variance Accounted For 

So far in this section, we have focused on the question of 
which variables are the best predictors of unfriendly inter-racial 
behavior* Now we ask: How much of the variance in such unfriendly 
behavior (i.e., the scatter of individual scores around the mean) 
can be explained by each of the sets of predictor variables and by 
all of the predictor variables taken together? The answers to these 
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TABLE 6-9 • OWN UNFRIENDLY BEHAVIOR TOWARD OTHER-RACE STUDENTS, AS 

RELATED TO PERCEPTIONS OF, AND EMOTIONS TOWARD, OTHER-RACE 
STUDENTS 



Black Students 



White Students 



Simple 
Correlation 



-.27 



-.12 



.18 



Predictors 

1. Perceived good quali- 
ties of other-race 
students 

2. Perceived physical 
toughness of other- 
race students 

3. Fear of other-race 
students 

4. Anger at other-race 
students 

5. Actions reflecting 
loyalty to school 

6. Perceived extent 
other^race students 
try hard 

7. Perceived smartness 
of other-race students 

Multiple correlation (R) , 
using all predictors above R=.39 



*** 



.27 



.03 



-.18 



,12 



Partial 
Beta 



-.17 



• 05 



.15 



.19 



.07 



** 



-.11 

-.04 

(R^=.16) 



Simple 
Correlation 



-.25 



*** 



-.20 



.21 



*** 



.26 



-.06 



*** 



-.13 



*** 



.13 



*** 



R=.37 



*** 



Partial 
Beta 



** 



-.13 

-.19 
.13 
.15 

-.05 

-.01 
.03 

(R^=.14) 



ifirk 



*** 



number of students with valid scores varies somewhat for each pair 
of variables; median N is about 1580 black students and about 1770 white 
students. 



Indicates relationship is significant at .05 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 

k 

Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level for partial Betas and 
•005 level for correlations. 
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questions, which are given by the squares of the multiple correla- 

2 

tlon coefficients (R ), are as follows: 

1. The first set of predictors — bearing on student character* 
IstlcSy home situation, and basic school po8ltlon--accounts 
for 23 percent of the variance In unfriendly behavior among 
black students and 30 percent of the variance in unfriendly 
behavior among white students. 

2. The second set of predictors — concerning opportunities for, 
and conditions of, inter-racial contact in the school --accounts 
for only small proportions of the variance in unfriendly 
behavlor--8 percent among black students and 9 percent among 
white students. 

3. The third set of varlables--deallng with perceptions of 
and emotions to^/ard other-race students--also accounts only 
for relatively small proportions of the variance in unfriendly 
behavlor--16 percent among black students and 14 percent among 
white students. 

4. When variables in the three sets are all pooled together, 
they account for 31 percent of the variance in unfriendly 
inter-racial behavior among black students and 36 percent of 
the variance in unfriendly behavior among Whites. 

A Summary View 

Now we sum up the data which have been presented in this 
chapter and present some additional summary data. To aid in grasping 
the entire set of results presented so far, we first present 
Summary Table 6*10. This table shows all of the statistically 
significant partial Betas — i.e., all those Instances where a vari- 
able makes a significant contribution to predicting a given type 
of inter-racial behavior, after the effect of other predictors 
ha9 been removed. 
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TABLE 6-10. SUliMARY OF VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICAOT CONTRIBUTION 

TO PREDICTING RELATIONS BETWEEN STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT RACE 
(Data Shown Are Partial Betas) 



A. Student Charrc*^ 
terlstlcs, Heme 
Background^ and 
School Position 



Avoidance 



Blacks Whites 



1. Friendly inter- 
action with other 
race outside this 
high school 

Racial ethno- 
centrism (Whites) 

Racial ethno- 
centrism (Blacks) 

Unfriendly rela- 
tions with same- 
race students 

Positive family 
attitude toward 
other race 

Education of parents 



2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 

9, 
10. 

11. 



.09 



.23 



-.19 



Favorable opinion 

of other race prior ^ 

to high school --,09 

Age first got to 
know other -race 
children 

Sex (high score ° 
female) 

Sympathy with 
demands of Blacks 
in society 

Agreement with con« 
ventional school 
norms 



Friendly 
Contact 

Blacks Whites 



-.09 



.27 



.15 



-.12 



.09 



*** 



.09 



-.10 



.35 



*** 



.44 
-.21 



.09 



.12 



■.08 



-.08 



* 



Indicates relationship Is significant at .05 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .01 level. 
Indicates relationship is significant at .001 level. 
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Own Unfriendly 
Action 

Blacks Whites 



.10 



.31 



*** 



-.10 



-.11 



** 



.13 



.36 



*** 



-.14 



-.08 

(continued) 



TABLE 6-10. SWMARY OF VARIABLES VmiCH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
(cont.) TO PREDICritW RELATIONS BETWEEN STUDENTS OP DIFFERENT RACE 



A. Student Charac- 
teristics, Home 
Background, and 
School Position 

12. Year in school 

13« Being in Academic 
program 

14. Attendance at 
School 1 

15« Attendance at 
School 3 

16 • Attendance at 
School 4 

17 • Attendance at 
School 10 

1B« Attendance at 
School 11 



B. Opportunity for, 
and Conditions of. 
Inter-racial Con- 
tact (As Reported 
or Perceived by 
Student) 

1. Positive attitudes 
by school peers 
toward other race 

2. Opportunity for 
in-clasr contact 

3. Opportunity for 
around-school 
contact 

4. Number of club 
and activity 
memberships 



Avoidance 



Friendly 
Contact 



Blacks Whites i Blacks Whites 



.10 



,11 



.12 -.20 



.10 



'•08 



.10 .07 



.09 



.10 



.10 
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.14 



. ** Heirk 
.12 .22 



.15 .18 



, irkie 
.10 .11 



.31 .25 



Own Unfriendly 
Action 

Blacks Whites 



.09 



(continued) 
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TABLE 6-10. SUMMARY OF VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
(cont.) TO PREDICTING RELATIONS BETWEEN STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT RACE 



Opportunity for, 
and Conditions of, 
Inter-racial Con- 
tact (As Reported 
or Perceived by 
Student) 



Avoidance 



Blacks Whites 



5. Academic status of 
Whites, relative to 
Blacks 

6 • Nonacademic status 
of Whites, relative 
to Blacks 

7. Proportion low 
income students of 
same race, relative 
to other race 

8. School favoritism 
to Blacks 

9 . Problem-solving 
activities in 
school -.11 

10. Norms of white 
teachers less 
favorable to inter- 
racial friendship 



11. Norms of black 
teachers less 
favorable to inter- 
racial friendship .18' 

12. Strictness of 
school 

13. Extent other-race 
students facili* 
tate reaching 
own goals -.11 



.12 



,14 



*** 



.18 



Friendly 
Contact 

Blacks Whites 



*** 



-.22 
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.09 



.15 



Own Unfriendly 
Action 

Blacks Whites 



.17 



-.10 



Hie 



.16 



.16 



*** 



.18 



.08 



-.08 
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TABLE 6-10. SUMMARY OF VARIABLES WHICH MAKE SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
(contO TO PREDICTING RELATIONS BETVfEEN STUDENTS OF DIFFERENT RACE 

(Data Shown Are Partial Betas) 



C. Perceptions of, and 
Emotions Toward, 
Other-Race Students, Avoidance 
Plus Loyalty to 

School Blacks Whites 



Friendly 
Contact 

Blacks Whites 



Own Unfriendly 
Action 

Blanks Whites 



1. Perceived good quali- 
ties of other race -.23 



2« Anger at other 
race 



.18 



3. Fear of other race ♦I? 

4. Perceived physical 
toughness of other 
race 

5. Own loyalty to 
school 

6* Perceived extent 
other-race students 
try hard 

7. Perceived smartness 
of other-race 
students 



icirk *★* 

.30 , .19 .25 



.20 



.13 



-.09 



.11 



.23 .12 



.15 



-.17 -.13 



.19 



.15 



-.11 



.15 



.13 



irk-k 



-.19 



*** 
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Student Characteristics^ Home Background, and School Position 

First, let us review the effects of the set of variables (set 
A in Table 6-iO) which includes student characteristics, home back- 
ground, and basic school position. 

The data show, first, that a student's inter**racial experiences 
outside of high school have a marked association with his inter-racial 
behavior inside the high school. In particular, for both black and 
white students, friendly inter-racial contact outside the student's 
present school (in grade school, neighborhood, etc.) is the best 
predictor, by far, of friendly contact with other-race students in 
his high school. Related to these outside experiences, among black 
students, the m6re favorable the students' opinions of Whites prior 
to attending their present high school, the less their reported 
avoidance of white students; anJ the older black students were when 
they first got to know any white children fairly well, the less 
friendly contact with white schoolmates they report in high school. 
In total, these data indicate that a student's relationships with 
other-race students in high school can be understood most fully in 
the context of his total set of inter-racial contacts in a variety 
of settings. 

A second important type of predictor of inter-racial behavior 
in the high school, especially that of white students, are students' 
beliefs about race relations in society generally. The set of 
beliefs which we have called racial ethnocentrism«--i.e . , beliefs 
in naintaining social distance between the races, in the moral 
superiority of one's own race, and in a militant posture toward the 
other race in a variety of ways--is one of the best predictors of 
all three types of white behavior toward black students. The measure 
of white sympathy with black demands in society also has a signifi- 
cant, though weakejy association with avoidance of black students 
(more sympathy, less avoidance). Among black students, a similar 
measure of racial ethnocentrism is also associated with inter-racial 
behavior (more ethnocentrism, more avoidance of and more unfriendly 
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actions toward Whites), but the relationship of ethnocentrlsm to 
black students' behavior Is less strong and less consistent than 
that found among white students. To what extent students' general 
beliefs about racial issues reflect the effect of forces outside 
school (e.g., community norms) and to what extent they have been 
affected by experiences with other-race students in school, we can- 
not say. In any case, the students' behavior in school, especially 
that of the white students, is clearly related to their general 
racial beliefs^ 

Along with the student's contact with other-race people out- 
side of his present school, and his general beliefs about race 
relations, the attitudes of the student's family (as he perceives 
them) also have a significant association with inter-racial behavior. 
However, for both black and white students, a significant effect of 
family attitudes is evident only with respect to attempts to avoid 
other-race students, and not with respect to tL:e amount of friendly 
inter-racial contact experienced or to the student's own unfriendly 
behavior. Thus, while family influences appear to be present, they 
seem to affect the student's readiness to enter interaction with 
other-race students more than the actual amount or nature of inter- 
action which occurs. A further finding with respect to family is 
that, among white students, coming from a family where parents are 
more highly educated tends to produce greater avoidance of black 
students. 

Several factors which appear to reflect primarily the personal 
characteristics of the students also help to predict inter-racial 
behavior. The most Important of these is th*^ amount of unfriendly 
contacts (fights, arguments) which students nave with schoolmates 
of their own race. Variations in such unfriendly relationships 
probably reflect, in substantial part, differences in personality 
and social background among students. For both black and white 
students, the amount of unfriendly contact with students of one's 
own race is the best single predictor of the number of unfriendly 
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actions the student took toward students of another race. Higher 
levels of unfriendly interaction with same-race schoolmates are 
also associated with more attempts to avoid other-race students 
avd with somewhat more friendly contacts with other-race students 
as well. Apparently some students had a high level of relation- 
ships of all kinds (though particularly negative ones) with stu- 
dents of both races, even though they often tried to avoid at 
least some cross-racial contacts. 

Another personal characteristic associated with inter-racial 
behavior is sex. White girls were somewhat less likely than white 
boys to try to avoid black students, but black girls were somewhat 
less likely than black boys to have friendly contacts with white 
schoolmates. Among both races, girls were less likely to score 
high on our measure of unfriendly behavior toward the other race, 
a measure which taps especially acts of physical violence. One 
other personal characterlstic--agreement with conventional aorms 
of behavior in school — is also associated, for Whites, with the 
amount of unfriendly behavior directed toward the other race. The 
more students accept conventional standards of behavior, the less 
likely they are to act in an overtly unfriendly way toward the 
other race. 

Finally, among the first set of possible predictors, several 
factors bearing on the student's position in school have a signifi- 
cant association with inter-racial interaction. For students of 
both races, the higher the school year (from freshman to senior), 
the more the friendly inter-racial contact during the semester. 
Among Blacks, students in the Academic program were more likely 
than other black students to have friendly contacts with Whites. 
In addition, attendance at certain schools made a significant dif- 
ference for inter-racial contacts. Specifically, for black stu- 
dents, attendance at Schools 1 and 3 contributed to more friendly 
contacts with white schoolmates, while attendance at School 4 con- 
tributed to greater avoidance of Whites. Among white students, 
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attendance at School 11 contributed to more friendly contacts with 
black students, while attendance at School 10 contributed to more 
avoidance of Blacks, 

Opportunities for and Conditions of Contact 

Next, ^e may summarize the relationships found between race 
relations air<d opportunities for, and conditions of, inter-racial 
contact within the school (see Part B of Table 6-10). 

The data show, fir^'i . that the amount of opportunity for inter- 
racial contact in the schc )1 has, in itself, a significant effect 
on inter-racial relations--especially on the amount of friendly 
conUact, For students of both races, the more opportunity they 
had for intvr-racial contact in the classroom and the more oppor- 
tunity they had for such contacts elsewhere around the school, the 
more friendly relationships they had with schoolmates cf the other 
race. Even more strongly related to friendly inter^racial contacts 
for both races was the number of school activities (clubs, teams, 
and other extra-curricular activities) in which students p&rClci- 
pated, A number of factors may account for this association. For 
example, participants in activities may tend to be more sociable 
persons than nonparticipants. However, our interviews with many 
students suggest that another reason for this association Is that 
clubs, teams, and other activities provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents of different races to meet in circumstances Os.g,, common 
Interests, common goals, chance to talk informally) that lead to 
their establishing a friendly relationship in that activity and 
often outside it as well. 

In addition to the opportunity for inter-racial contact, several 
of the circumstances surrounding the contact (as perceived by the 
students) also have a significant asGoclaticn with the nature of 
interaction between the races. One of the important conditions of 
inter-racial contact is the attitudes of relevant others--both peers 
and teachers — in the school situation, Th^ more black and white 
students see schoolmates of their own race as having positive 



attitudes toward other-race students, the less likely they are to 
avoid students o£ the other race, the more likely they are to have 
friendly inter-racial contacts, and (for black students) the less 
likely they are to act in an unfriendly way toward the other race. 
For students of both races again, the less they see teachers of 
their own race as favoring friendly contacts between the races, 
the more likely they are to avoid other-race students and to act 
in an unfriendly way toward them. 

Two aspects of the way in which students see other-race students 
in relation to themselves and their goals also have significant 
effects on inter-racial behavior. For both black and white students, 
the more they saw other-race students as facilitating, rather than 
hindering, the achievement of their own goals, the less likely they 
were to avoid the other-race students, the more likely they were to 
have friendly contacts with them, and (for l^hites) the less likely 
they were to act in an unfriendly way toward the other race. In 
addition, the perceptions which white students had concerning the 
relative status of white and black students in their school was 
related significantly to the inter-racial behavior of the Whites. 
The more white students saw themselves as higher than their black 
schoolmates in academic status within the school, and in the income 
levels of their families, the more they tried to avoid the Blacks. 
Also, the more that Whites ssx; themselves as higher than Blacks in 
academic status, the more unfriendly behavior they directed toward 
black students. The only exception to the pattern of higher per- 
ceived status for Whites being associated with nonfriendly behavior 
toward Blacks comes with respect to nonacademic status (i.e., occu- 
pying prestigeful nonacademic positions in the school). The higher 
that white students saw the nonacademic status of I'Hiites in their 
school, relative to Blacks, the less their unfriendly behavior 
toward black students. 

Finally, with respect to the conditions of inter-racial con- 
tact in the school, several aspects of the policies and practices 
of school personnel (as perceived by students) have significant 
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associations with inter-racial behavior. Among white students, the 
more they saw school personnel as showing favoritism toward black 
students, the more unfriendly behavior they directed toward Blacks. 
Among black students, the more they perceived efforts within the 
school (by school administration and by the Student Council) to 
solve racial and other problems in the school, the less likely they 
were to avoid white students. Last, unfriendly behavior by white 
students toward Blacks is associated somewhat with perceptions of 
the school as strict in discipline — probably reflecting, at least 
in part, a tendency for those who participate in inter-racial argu- 
ments and fights to have more personal familiarily with firm disci- 
plinary procedures. 

Perceptions of, and Emotions Toward^ Other Race 

Next we summarize data concerning perceptions of, and emotions 
toward, students of the other race (see Part C of Table 6-10). 
These data show that, for students of both races, perceptions of 
the personal traits of students of the other race are strongly and 
consistently related to their behavior. The more positively a stu- 
dent viewed the personal qualities of other-race students, the less 
likely he was to avoid them, the more friendly inter-racial contacts 
he had, the less often he acted in an unfriendly way toward other- 
race students. Also important for both black and white students 
was the frequency of either anger toward, or fear of, other-race 
students. The more often students felt angry toward those of the 
other race in their school, the more often they tried to avoid the 
other-race students and the more often they got into fights (physical 
and/or verbal) with them. Similarly, fear of other-race students 
was associated both with avoidance of, and unfriendly behavior 
toward the other race. 

Whereas the emotions of anger and fear are associated with nega- 
tive inter-racial relations (avoidance and unfriendly actions), 
loyalty to the school is associated with positive (friendly) rela- 
tionships. Both Among black and among white students, the more 
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the evidence of loyalty toward the school as a whole, the more the 
friendly contact with students of the other race. 

Perception of the other race as physically tough is asnociated 
with less negative race relations* The more Whites saw black stu- 
dents as physically tough, the less they avoided Blacks, and especi- 
ally, the less they acted in an unfriendly way toward black students* 
The njore the Blacks saw white students as physically tough, the more 
friendly contact they had with Whites. 

Finally, perceptions about the academic competence and effort 
of other-race students have some association with inter-racial 
behavior. Among white students, a larger estimate of the proportion 
of black students v;ho are smart in school is associated with more 
friendly contact with Blacks; among black students, the larger the 
proportion of Whites who are seen as trying hard in school, the less 
the unfriendly actions toward Whites. 

In reviewing the association between inter-racial behavior 
and perceptions of, and emotions toward, other-race students, it is 
well to keep in mind that the causal direction is probably recip- 
rocal. The images which students hold of other-race schoolmates 
and the emotions they feel toward them will undoubtedly affect their 
inter-racial behavior. On the other hand, the nature of the inter- 
racial association which a student experiences may affect his per- 
ceptions of, and feelings toward, the other race. 
School Versus Nonschool Factors 

In reviewing the factors which are associated with inter-raclal 

behavior. It has been apparent that some of these factors--such as 

family attitudes and the age at which a student first met other-race 

children--are largely independent of the high school situation; they 

are "outside" factors which are "brought into" the high school. On 

the other hand, some factors which are associated with inter-racial 

behavior in the high school--such as the opportunity for inter-racial 

g 

contact in the classroom — reflect aspects of the school situation. 
Still other factor8--such as racial ethnocentrism--probably reflect 
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a mixture of both school experiences and personal and background 
9 

characteristics. 

If we focus our attention on the first two sets of factors, we 
can now ask: How much of the variation in the type's of Inter-raclal 
behaviors which Ltudenta report can be accounted for by factors which 
reflect variations In school situations, as compared to factors which 
reflect variations In the personal characteristics and backgrounds 
which students bring to the school situation?^^ 

To assess the relative importance of school and nonschool fac- 
tors in accounting for race relations, two multiple correlation 
analyses--each in two stages--were run. In the first analysis, the 
percentage of variance in a given aspect of race relations (e.g., 
avoidance by black students) which is accounted for by all nonschool 
factors together was computed in stage one; in stage two the percen- 
tage of variance in avoidance which Is accounted for by all nonschool 
factors plus all school factors was computed. The difference between 
these percentages indicates the additional percentage of variance 
which is accounted for by adding school factors. A second analysis 
followed a similar procedure, except that this time the percentage 
of variance accounted for by school factors was computed first and 
the amount of additional variance accounted for by adding nonschool 
factors to the set of predictors was computed second. By comparing 
the amount of additional variance accounted for by adding school 
factors and by addiog nonschool factors, respectively, beyond what 
is accounted for by the other set, one can assess the relative impor- 
tance of the two sets of factors. 

The data from thefe analyses are presented in Table 6-11. These 
data indicate the following: 

1. With respect to avoidance of other-race students, factors 
reflecting school experiences are much more Important than 
nonschool factors in accounting for avoidance behavior among 
white students. Among black students, school and nonschool 
factors are about equal in Importance for explaining avoidance 
behavior. 
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TABLE 6-11. RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL AND NONSCHOOL FACTORS^ 

IN ACCOUNTING FOR VARIANCE AMONG STUDENTS IN INTER-RACIAL 

iNTERArrriON 



A. Nonschool Factors Entering Multiple Correlation First 

Percentage of Variance Explained By ; 



Nonschool 

Factors 

Alone 



ill 



Avoidance of other-race 
students (index) 

Blacks 16.1 

Whites 17.6 

Friendly contact with 
other-^race students (index) 

Blacks 23.6 

Whites 30.9 

Own unfriendly action 
toward other-race 
students (index) 

Blacks 10.5 

Whites 15.2 



Nonschool 
Factors 
Plus School 
Factors^ 
(2) 



22.5 
31.6 



Additional 
Variance 
Explained by 
School Factors 

^2) - g) 



6.4 
14.0 



31.6 
42.7 



8.0 
11.9 



17.0 
21.8 



6.5 
6.6 

(continued) 
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Some factors which are partially school and partially nonschool are 
omitted from this analysis. Thus, the total amounts of explained variance 
shown are lower than for analyses in which all predictors are included. 

Nonschool factors include: education of parents; sex; acceptance of 
conventional school norms; church activity; friendly inter-racial con- 
tact outside of school; family racial attitudes; time to reach school; 
segregation of neighborhood; age of first contact with other race; initial 
preference among high schools; and opinion of other race prior to high school. 

"School factors include: school attended; school program; opportunity for 
inter-racial contacts (in class and around school); contact with black 
faculty; number of club and activity memberships; perceptions of strict- 
ness of school; amount of problem-solving activity; relative power of black 
and white students; relative status of black and white students; extent 
other race facilitates reaching own goals; favoritism of staff toward white 
students ^nd toward black students; norms of teachers about inter-racial 
contact; racial attitudes of school peers* 
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TABLE 6-U . RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF SCHOOL AND NONSCHOOL FACTORS^ 
(cont.) IN ACCGUNTING FOR VARIANCE AMONG STUDENTS IN INTER-RACIAL 

INTERACTION 



B. School Factors Entering Multiple Correlation First 

Percentage of Variance Explained By ; 



Nonschool 

Factors 

Alone^ 



Avoidance of other-race 
students (index) 

Blacks 16.6 

Whites 27.9 

Friendly contact with 
otherTace students (index) 

Blacks l<).0 

Whites 29.8 

Own unfriendly actions 
toward other-race 
students (index) 

Blacks 12.1 

Whites 12 



Nonschool 

Factors 

Plus School 
c 

Factors 



22.5 
31.6 



31.6 
42.7 



17. C 
21.8 



Additional 
Variance 
Explained by 
School Factors 
(2) - (1) 



5.9 
3.7 



12.5 

12.9 



5.0 
9.5 
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2. With respect to friendly interaction with other-race stu- 
dentSy nonschool factors are somewhat more Important than 
school experience factors In accounting for the amount of 
friendly Inter-racial contact experienced by black students. 
For white students, the school factors and nonschool factors 
are about equal in Importance as predictors. 

3. With respect to unfriendly behavior toward other-race 
students, nonschool factors are somewhat more Important than 
school factors in accounting for the amount of unfriendly 
behavior by white students toward Blacks. On the other hand, 
school factors are slightly more Important in accounting for 
the unfriendly behavior of Blacks toward Whiter. ^ 
Overall, neither factors reflecting experiences and percep- 
tions in the school situation, nor factors reflecting conditions 
separate from the school situation, show a consistent superiority 
to the other set as predictors of the inter-racial behavior of 
either racial group. We conclude that both types of factors need 
to be considered together in order to provide adequate explanations 
of behavior. If this is so, it follows that attempts to change 
race relations in the school require attention to both school and 
nonschoo 1 f ac to rs • 

Proportion of Variance "Explained" 

How much of the total variation in the inter-racial behavior 
of individual students have we been able to "account for" by the 
total set of predictors used? For white students, our predictors 
together account for 39 percent of the variance among students in 
avoidance of Blacks, 46 percent of the variance in friendly contacts 
and 36 percent of the variance in unfriendly behavior toward Blacks^ 
For black students, the corresponding percentages of "explained" 
variance in behavior toward white students are 31, 34, and 31. As 
these figures indicate, more of the variance in inter-racial behavlo 
among white students thsn among black students ha^ been explained*, 
Examination of the data indicates that this result is not due to 
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there being less variation among black students than among white 

students, either on the indices of race relations or on most of 

the predictor variables. While the reasons for the difference 

in predictive power for Blacks as compared to Whites are not clear, 

several possibilities may be considered. One is that some factors 

which predict better for Blacks may not have been included in the 

analysis. A second possibility is that a lower proportion of black 

students than of white students may have filled out our questionnaire 
12 

accurately. A third possibility is that the predictors of inter- 
racial behavior among black students may vary more from school to 
school, or operate in a more complex fashion, than do the same pre- 
dictors for white students » (We hope to check on this last possi- 
bility in further analyses.) 

There is clearly, for both races, much variation in students' 
scores on our measures of race relations which is not "explained" 
by their scores on our other measures. Undoubtedly, much of the 

unexplained variance is due to measurement error, some of which 

13 

occurs in all studies. In addition, we may have omitted sc^e 
variables which would help to explain in^.er-racial behavior. Fur- 
thermore, our analysis so far has assumed that the effects of vari- 
ous predictors are additive and linear. These assumptions may be 
oversimplifications in some cases, since ^he effect of one predictor 
may vary with the level of another predicfor and relationships may 
be curvilinear. We hope in later analysei; co explore the pattern 
of relationships further and perhaps to im^trove the total amount 
of variance in the data that can be explained. 



While cognizant of the limitations of this analysis, we should 
also recognize its strengths. We have shownl significant:, and some- 
times strong, relationships between inter-raciial behavior and a 
number of factors in the school and outside of school. These fac- 
tors, in combination, account for a substantial fraction of the 
total variance in the behavior of individual students. (If we take 
into account the effects of measurement error, the "truf?" proportion 
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of variance accounted for by the predictors used is undoubtedly 
higher.) In combination with the data of Chapter 5, v?hich help 
to account for variations among schools, there is clearly much 
of use in these data for those v;ho V7ish to understand and improve 
race relations in the schools. 



r 
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Chapter 7, Conclusions and Recommendations 



In this final chapter, ve will draw some overall conclusions froo 
the data and will suggest some possible implications of the results 
for policies of the school system and the coannunity. Before discussing 
the results and their implications, let us make some observations 
about the general nature of the study and its possible usefulness. 

IQatu-d and Usefulness of Study 

\Je have presented in this report two types of data: first, a 
description of the kinds of race relations which existed in the 
Indianapolis public high schools in the Spring of 1971; and, secondl>% 
an analysis of the factors tciilch were associated with variations in 
race relations among schools and among individual students^ Since 
the data which are sheerly descriptive were collected in the Spring 
of 1971, they may not always reflect exactly the current situation 
in all schools. But the Game types of friendly, unfriendly, and 
avoidance behavior no doubt continue to occur in varying degrees 
among the different schools and among different subgroups within each 
school « Thus, while their relative frequency in specific schools may 
have changed somewhat, the types of behavior described continue to 
be relevant. 

The description of race relations as they existed in the recent 
past can direct the attention of those in the schools and other con- 
cerned citizens both to some desirable outcomes of inter-racial con- 
tact and to possible problems which may continue to exist today. 
Moreover, even where some changes in race relations have occurred 
since 1971 » the descriptive data can serve as a benchmark against 
which changes to date and in the future ran be assessed « 

Going ueyond the descriptive aspect of the study, this report's 
greatest value lies in its findings concerning possible determinants 
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of race relations in the schools, \Je found much variation, both among 
schools and within schools, in the amount of avoidance, friendly 
interaction, and unfriendly interaction which occurred between black 
and white students. The associations reported between these three 
types of inter-racial behavior and various characteristics of students 
and of the schools are adsociations which existed at the time our 
data were collected. However, these relationships are not likely to 
be time-bound. For example, the association found between positive 
peer-group norms and friendly inter-racial contact is likely to hold 
true at present as well as in 1971. Thus, the findings concerniog 
possible determinants of race relations can serve as an aid to policy- 
making at any point in time. 

In studying the factors x^ich are associated with variations in 
inter-racial behavior, we have considered two types of data. The 
first set of data, derived from administrators, school records, and 
students, considers each of the separate schools as a unit. The 
average levels of inter-racial avoidance, friendly contact, and un- 
friendly contact at each school (as reported by students) were corre- 
lated with a wide variety of other data about each school. The 
second set of data, derived from students, considers the individual 
student as a unit* Scores on each measure of inter-racial behavior 
\9ere related to a variety of other information about the student. At 
the individual level, the association between a given type of be- 
havior and a given predictor was controlled for the effects of other 
variables vAiich may also be related to that behavior. In drawing 
conclusions about possible determinants of r^ce relations in the 
schools, we will draw on results from analyses both of differences 
among schools and among individual students. 

\1hen dealing with results from either the school or the indivi- 
dual level, there are important limitations to our analyses which 
should be borne in mind. First, though we can establish an associa- 
tion between two variables, we cannot always be sure of the causal 
direction of the relationship--except when we know that one event Wris 
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prior in time to another » Secondly, our analysia techniques assume 
that the relationship between any two variables is linear and they do 
not take account of possible interaction ef£ects--i.e. , that the 
relationship between two variables may differ depending on the value 
of a third variable. Third, we do not investigate here possible networks 
of association among variables--e,g. , that A is related to C through 
its association with B» Finally, complete evaluation of the study 
results should await the results of our analysis of the effects of inter- 
racial interaction on students academic perfonnance and aspirations. 

Despite these limitations, we think these results are of con- 
siderable value. They are based on what is, to our knowledge, the 
most complete set of data about race relations ever collected in any 
school system. The types of information obtained were selected both 
on the basis of the investigators* knowledge of the social science 
literature and familiarity with the Indianapolis high schools gained 
through extensive interviews in the schools. Also, whereas many 
studies exaipiine the effects on race relations of one or a few factors 
in Isolation, these data permit us to view the association of any one 
factor in the context of information about a wide variety of other 
relevant aspects of the situation. 

While conclusions and implications from the present data should 
be drawn cautiously, and sometimes tentatively, we think it is useful 
to draw some conclusions now because many decisions by school adminis« 
trators and others cannot wait until all the possible analyses have 
been done on the data from this and other studies. Later, more 
sophisticated analyses of the data concerning determinants of inter- 
racial interaction should provide elaboration of the findings and 
additional insights,^ but these analyses are not likely td 
change the general conclusions drawn from the present analyses about 
which factors generally have the strongest associations with inter- 
racial behavior. 

We tum^ then, to a discussion of the present results and their 
implications. First we will review the picture of race relations in 
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the schools and of the reactions of students to inter-racial contacts. 
Then ve will consider the ways in which variations in students* inter* 
racial behavior are related to variations in: a) experiences outside 
of, and largely prior to, high school— in home, neighborhood, and 
grade school; b) personal characteristics of students; c) factors in 
the high school situation — including characteristics of the school, 
opportunities for inter-racial contact, and conditions of inter-racial 
contact; and d) student perceptions of other-race schoolmates and 
their feelings toward these other-race students and toward the school. 
We will introduce each of these general topic areas by posing soiae 
questions or issues of wide public interest. 

The Descriptive Picture 

How well do b '-'^.k am white students get along with one another 
in the Indianapolis high schools? How i&uch inter«racial friendliness 
is there in the schools? How much racial hostility or unfriendliness 
is there? Do inter-racial contacts in high school result in any atti- 
tude changes among students and, if so, of x4iat kind? 

The data (primarily as presented in Chapter 4) indicate that 
students in racially integrated high schools generally had, on balance, 
fairly friendly contacts with other-race students. Much friendly 
interaction between the races occurred in school and some friendly re- 
lationships extended outside the school. Moreover, more students of 
both races changed their opinion of the other race in a positive 
direction than in a negative direction. These findings indicate that, 
in general, the experience of inter-racial association in high school 
does work to produce a good deal of meaningful, friendly interaction 
and more positive inter-racial attitudes. 

While previous research and discussion have emphasised the possi- 
ble effect of inter-racial contacts in reducing racial hostility among 
Whites, this study indicates that the opinions of black students 
changed even more positively than did those of Ifhites. Giving students 
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the opportunity to interact with other-race schoolmates may avoid or 
reduce a high level of racial hostility which may thrive in segregated 
school settings. Thus, from the standpoint of reducing black as well 
as white hostility, there appear to be important payoffs to policies 
which encourage inter-racial associations in the schools. 

T4hile the overall experiences and opinion change of students of 
both races were positive in most schools, negative inter-racial 
experiences were frequent at some schools and among some groups of 
students, the data show that inter-racial avoidance was fairly common 
among students of both races. Also, a considerable amount of un- 
friendly interaction— both verbal and physical--occurred between black 
and white students. In every school, white students were more likely 
than black students to report unfriendly behavior (e.g., insults, 
threats, attempts at extortion) directed toward them by students of 
the other race. Moreover, in every school, black students were more 
likely to say that they had hit or pushed a white student first than 
white students were to report hitting a black student first. 

In two out of eleven schools, more white students changed their 
opinions of black people for the worse rather than for the better since 
coming to high school; in one other school, the amount of positive and 
negative opinion change among white students was about equal. The 
results from these schools, along with the mixed results of other 
studies of inter-racial contact (see Carithers, 1970) caution us that 
merely bringing black and white students together in the same school 
building is not a magical formula for reducing prejudice. Much depends 
on the characteristics and backgrounds of the students and on the 
school situation, as we will discuss at some length in later sections 
of this chapter. 

The overall inter-racial experience appears, however, to be a 
positive one generally* The great majority of the students of both 
races judged their inter-racial contacts to be, in general, fairly 
friendly. In the light of these data, it appears that many people 
tend to exaggerate the importance of unfriendly incidents involving 
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black and white students. Occasioaally serious fights get much 
publicity while the more frequent incidents of friendly cooperation 
may pass relatively unnoticed. 

While positive inter-racial experiences outweigh the negative for 
most students y the occurrence of unfriendly inter-racial interactions 
is an important problem which needs to be faced squarely. Situations 
in which unfriendly actions by students of either rece are fairly 
frequent are not likely to bring positive changes in attitudes by those 
who are the targets of unfriendly actions. Nor can we expect the 
possible educational benefits that may come from cooperation between 
the races to occur when interpersonal friction is high. Moreover, 
opposition to the very concept of racial integration can be expected 
to grow in these circumstances. 

We believe the data from this study provide some help in under- 
standing the reasons xAiy unfriendly behavior occurs and suggest some 
ways of resolving some of the racial problems we have reported. The 
data show that unfriendly behavior is not solely a problem between 
students of different races. The inter- racial interactions of both 
black and white students often seemed to reflect their (ln)abllitie6 
to get along with students of their own race. However, the interaction 
which occurs between the races is also related to racially- sal lent 
experiences and attitudes. For example, the data indicated that 
students* inter*racial experiences were related to their numerical 
status in the schools and their (lack of) identification with the 
school they attended. In the following sections, we will consider a 
variety of factors which are related to the frequency of unfriendly 
behavior by both black and white students, as well as to the i're- 
quency of avoidance and of friendly interaction. The findings pro- 
vide clues as to the kinds of policies which may reduce hostile 
actions and increase friendly actions by students of both races* 
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Home^ Neighborhood, and Grade School 



School officials, parents of school'^age children, and citisens 
generally have asked a number of questions concerning the effects that 
students* homes, neighborhoods, and grade school experiences have on 
their inter-racial experiences in high school, Aisong these questiona 
are the following: (1) To vihat extent are students' inter-racial 
orientations influenced by the attitudes of their parents? (2) To vhat 
extent are family characteristics such as parents* education and 
family structure (i«e,» both parents absent or present) related to 
students* intern-racial experiences in high school? (3) To vhat 
extent are students' inter-racial experiences in high school shaped by 
the kinds of inter-racial contacts they have in their neighborhoods 
and grade schools? All of the questions point to a more general 
question: to vhat extent are students' inter-racial behaviors in 
high school determined or explained by experiences students have had 
outside, and especially before high school? Answers to these questions 
may have important practical implications for educators and other 
citizens who are concerned about race relations in the high schoola. 

Ot;e of the major conclusions which emerges from the data is that 
inter-racial experiences outside of high school have a strong associa- 
tion with Inter ^rac/^al behavior in high school. First, the racial 
attitudes of the students* families are associated with students* be« 
haviorsin high school; in particular, the more positive their fami*^ 
lies* racial attitudes, the less the avoidance and the more the friendly 
inter-racial contact reported by the students. B^t grade school, 
neighborhood and other extra--school experiences seem to be even more 
systematically related to students* inter-racial behaviors. Both for 
black students and for white students, and looking at variations both 
among schools and among individuals, the more inter-racial contact 
students have had in grade school, in their neighborhoods, and in other 
settings, the more friendly interaction they report with other-race 
schoolmates in high school. (The effect of friendly inter-racial 
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contacts outside high school is independent of family racial attitudes.) 
Also, looking at school variations, the more racially segregated the 
students' neighborhoods, the less friendly inter-racial contact they 
have utth other-race schoolmates. 

These data indicate that high school race relations tend to 
reflect race relations in the larger community. The kinds of inter- 
racial experiences students have in high school also can be expected 
to have some bearing on their behaviors in inter-racial settings later 
in life. Therefore, high school race relations must be seen in a 
"systemic" framework that emphasizes the cooHnunity's influences on 
the students at the same time that it emphasizes the schools' abili- 
ties to affect both the experiences students have in school and the 
kinds of lives they will lead as adults. 

From this point of view, improvements in high school race rela- 
tions could be affected by improvements in community-wide race rela- 
tions* For example, the data indicate that reducing residential 
segregatlon--and thereby increasing the opportunities for early 
inter-racial contact — would have positive effects on high school race 
relations. Also, increasing racial integration in the grade schools 
would have beneficial results. Moreover, efforts to maximize inter- 
racial contact among young people in settings such as Scout programs, 
church groups, and summer camps would have positive implications for 
race relations in the high school setting. 

Two additional observations should be made at this point. First, 
^ not suggesting that high school race relations are determined 
solely by outside factors. As we have seen and will reiterate, the 
data indicate a number of personal characteristics of the students and 
a number of factors about the high schools themselves also affect 
race relations among the students. However, we do want to emphasize 
here the consistent indication in the data that forces outside the 
high school do affect race relations inside the school. Second, we 
believe school personnel and concerned citizens can affect these 
forces. For example, school personnel and citizens can affect the 
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racial composition of elementary schools by influencing school board 
policies* They also can affect the kinds of academic and extra* 
curricular programs that are conducted in the city*£; grade schools. 
School officials also can provide parents with opportunities to under- 
stand the effects they have on their children's inter-racial experiences 
in high school; efforts toward such understanding might produce 
changes in some negative parental attitudes and might result in more 
friendly contacts among students. Such efforts also might provide 
some parents with a new awareness of ways in which they could become 
more involved in the planning of constructive school programs. 

Finally, citizens and school officials can work together to in- 
fluence other community forces which often are thought to be "beyond" 
the control of school authorities (e.g., residential sc^gregation) . 
However, to deal with some of these forces, educational organizations 
may have to expand the usual definition of their responsibilities. 
For example, teachers, administrators, and school board members might 
establish more formal ties between the schools and those community 
agencies (e.g., city government, real estate agencies, corporations) 
which directly affect the relationship between black and white people 
in the larger community. Such ties — when they involve professional , 
educational and teachers associations rather than simply individual 
contacts --*might allow educators and other citizens to help bring about 
community conditions that are more conducive to harmonious race 
relations in the high school. 

One of the most controversial methods of dealing with community 
factors affecting high school race relations involves busing. Since 
some of our data pertain to this issue and since busing has been under 
consideration in Indianapolis and other cities in recent years, we 
should speak to those limited aspects of this issue with which our 
data deal. 

The data indicate that white students' avoidance of Blacks and 
the unfriendliness reported by white students increased as the per« 
centage of either black or white students riding school buses increased. 
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There was virtually no relationship between busing and black students' 
inter-racial behaviors. In other words, busing of either race seems 
to have some negative effects on white students' inter-racial be- 
haviors and few, if any, effects on black students' behaviors. However, 
these findings are difficult to interpret since it is not clear what 
it is about riding a bus which might produce such results • Our data 
permit us to examine three possible dimensions of the busing issue: 
students' preferences for their school; the time it takes students to 
travel to school; and the school's racial composition and opportunity 
for cross-racial contact. 

In the context of traditional public beliefs that students should 
attend the high school closest to their homes and many parents' 
opposition to busing, it is likely that being bused to school may 
diminish students' preferences for their school. At the school level, 
our data indicate that in schools where students had lower preference 
for their school (prior to attending), the students (particularly 
white students) had more negative inter-racial experiences. Similar 
relationships appeared at the individual level when no other variables 
were controlled. However, when some other relevant variables (like 
friendly inter-racial contact outside high school and racial echnocent- 
tism) were controlled statistically, students' initial preferences for 
their school were no longer related to inter-racial behavior. 

Another aspect of busing is that it may increase the time it takes 
some students to travel to school. At the school level, our data 
suggest that the longer it took white students to travel to school, 
the more avoidance and unfriendliness they reported; the time spent 
traveling to school was not related to black students' inter-racial 
behaviors. At the individual level, the time it took students to 
travel to school was slightly related to their negative inter-racial 
behaviors xi^en no other variables were controlled « However, i^en 
controls were made for other relevant variables, differences in 
amount of time to school were no longer associated with differences in 
inter-racial behaviors by either white or black students. 
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We may aiso examine the possibility that more busing (of either 
Blacks or Miites) is associated vith more negative behavior by white 
students because busing is likely to result in more inter-racial 
contact, x^ich (so the argument viould run) is unpalatable to many 
vhite students. However, the data (to be reviewed in ax>re detail in 
the section on school situation) show that larger proportions of 
Blacks in a school and greater opportunity for Inter-racial contact 
are generally associated with isore positive inter-racial behavior by 
students of both races. The data do show that white avoidance of 
Blacks increases when the racial integration of a school has been 
rapid « 

Overall, then, the data do not provide strong evidence that 

either going to a school which is not the student's first choice or 

spending greater time (more than 15 minutes) to get to school, have 

a marked impact on race relations and they contradict the possibility 

that greater inter-racial contact leads to more negative behavior. 

The data do Indicate that rapid change in racial proportions may lead 

to white avoidance. However, the better race relations which generally 

go with greater racial integration and ioQore inter-racial contact, as 

well as the better race relations found among students as one goes 

from freshmen to seniors (see below), suggest that any negative effects 

of rapid racial change in a school (such as may accompany the 

3 

beginning of busing) are likely to be temporary. 

Student Characteristics 

To what extent are high school race relations a function of the 
personal characteristics of individual students as opposed to being 
a function of ^'environmental** considerations? Which of the many 
personal characteristics of students are most consistently related to 
patterns of inter- racial interaction? Ansv/ers to these questions can 
provide some clues for Improving race relations in the high school 
setting. 
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The data indicate that inter-racial behavior is associated with 
a number of personal characteristics of students. One characteristic 
About each student which we have interpreted as basically a personality 
^ variable concerns the frequency v/ith which students had unfriendly 

interaction (fights and arguments) with students of their own race. 
Students who had more trouble getting along with students of their own 
race were more likely than others to have similarly unfriendly con- 
tacts with other-race students and to try to avoid other-race students. 
Unfriendly contacts with same-race schoolmates is, in fact, the strongest 
single predictor of an individual's unfriendly contacts with other- 
race students. These data indicate that the behavior of some students 
toward those of another race may be partly a reflection of their 
general interpersonal styles of behavior and/or the result of frustra- 
tions students experience in the school situation. To the extent that 
generally aggressive behavior is a result of personality or behavioral 
patterns formed by students' family and subcultural backgrounds, there 
are certain limits on what schools can do about it. To the extent 
that generally aggressive behavior is a result of frustrations pro- 
duced by the school situation, school personnel should pay careful 
attention to possible sources of student frustration. Among the 
possible sources of frustration are boredom in class and lack of 
success in school work. Efforts tghich schools make to ensure th^kt 
frustrations such as these are reduced may help to reduce interpersonal 
frictions generally among students. 

There are some personal orientations ^ich students bring to the 
school situation x^hich the community and the schools are in a position 
to affect rather directly. One is the opinion of other-race people 
which students have when they come to high school. The mre favorable 
the opinion which students (of either race) had of other-race people 
before coming to high school, the more friendly contact they had with 
other-race schoolmates and, especially for black students , the less 
avoidance and unfriendliness they displayed toward the other race. 
Another indicator of the general orientation which students may have 
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toward other-race people is racial ethnocentrlsm- Our own measure of 

eChnocentrism assesses the extent to which the student subscribes to 

general beliefs which favor aloofness from the other race, militant 

actions vis-a-vis the other race, and the superiority of one's own 
4 

race- Differences in race relations among schools Were not related 
consistently to differences in average levels of ethnocentrlsm- How- 
ever, for individual students of both races, and especially among 
Whites, individual students who were more ethnocentric had fewer 
friendly contacts with other*race students and avoided or acted in an 
unfriendly way more often toward those of the other race* 

The findings concerning unfavorable opinions prior to high school 
and racial ethnocentrlsm are related to the findings mentioned above, 
that those studencs who had little friendly contact with other-race 
students in grade school » neighborhood, and other co.mounity settings 
were least likely to have positive inter-racial contacts in high 
school* Those students who had the least favorable opinion of other* 
race students prior to high school, and those students who were most 
racially ethnocentric, were least likely to have had positive inter- 
racial contacts outside of high school*^ Thus, one implication of 
these findings is the same as the implications drawn above con- 
cerning inter-racli>l association outside of, and especially prior to, 
high school- Promoting positive inter-racial experiences in grade 
school, neighborhood, youth organizations, etc«, may be expected to 
lead to a situation where more students entering high school have 
favorable attitudes toward the other race and a lesser amount of 
racial ethnocentrism- 

In addition to implications for encouraging early inter-racial 
experiences, these data also suggest the usefulness of countering the 
inaccuracies in ethnocentric beliefs by means of new materials in 
existing courses or the creation of new courses at the elementary 
and high school levels* The introduction of such new information, 
coupled with other changes suggested throughout this chapter (see 
especially section on ''norms of relevant others") should produce 
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better inter^racial understanding and should help to reduce ethno- 
centric thinking among students « 

Two other student characteristics which were considered only at 
the iivdlvldual level (not as a school average) also were related to 
inter-racial behavior. These characteristics are sex and year in 
school. 

Black females were somewhat less likely than black males to score 
high on our measure of friendly inter-^raci&l contact* The sex 
difference found among black students is consistent with the comments 
of a number of faculty members and administrators in the Indianapolis 
schools who described black females a^ generally experiencing more 
frustration than black males in the inter-racial situation. The 
result is also consistent with other studies (see Carithers, 1970) 
which have found more positive inter-racial contacts among male than 
among female students and i^ich have suggested that c<i!rtain features 
of inter-racial situations (e.g., the social valuing of athletic 
prowess among boys but the general acceptance of a white standard of 
female beauty) create greater social problems for black girls than 
for black boys. The results of our study indicate, again, that special 
attention needs to be paid to the problems of black girls in the 
inter-racial situation. Among the general techniques which may be 
useful is the encouragement of inter-racial activities iviiich will 
give the black female the same chance for achievement and self-esteem 
which the black male is more likely to get in athletics.^ 

While black girls had less friendly contact with Vlhltes than 
black boys had, boys of both races were more likely than girls to 
score high on our measure of unfriendly behavior toward the other 
race. However, this measure reflects mostly physical fighting and 
it is not surprising to find that boys had more physical lights than 
girls. This is true of fighting within racial groups as well as 
between races. Of more interest is the finding that white boys were 
more likely than white girls to try to avoid black siiudents at times. 
This difference is probably related, at least in part, to the fact 
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that white boys appeared to have been the group most afraid of being 
hit by other-race students.'' To the extent that inter-racial avoidance, 
among vrfiite boys especially, is due to fear of the other race, the 
actions (such as those suggested throughout this chapter) aimed at 
reducing unfriendly behavior and increasing friendly behavior are 
likely also to reduce the relatively high level of inter-racial 
avoidance among white boys. 

A student's year in school was also related to his inter-racial 
contacts. For both black and xrfiite students, the higher the school 
year, the more friendly inter-racial contact was reported. We 
believe, for reasons outlined in Chapter 6, that this result probably 
indicates that, during the student's four years in school, he gets to 
know better, like better, and become more friendly with students of 
the other race (as well as with students of his own race, probably). 
Hiis may not mean necessarily that he become? ir^re friendly with all 
or even most other-race students. It may . ^ a this or it may mean 
only that he becomes friendly with a small number of other-:*ace 
students xAom he finds most compatible and with whom he has most 
contact. The findings concerning differences in friendliness among 
school years is consistent with the data discussed above concerning 
the association between friendly inter-racial contacts in high school 
and having had inter-racial contact in grade school and neighborhood. 
Both sets of data suggest that longer periods of inter-racial contact 
will increase friendly interaction. It may be, in fact, that the 
greater inter-racial frictions which sometimes occur among Freshmen 
would be reduced if more of the students had greater inter-racial 
experience prior to coming to high school. Regardless of this 
possibility, the data also lead us to suggest that school administra- 
tors should try to facilitate the chances for students of both races 
to become better acquainted at an early stage in their school careers, 
under circumstances (e.g., cooperative activities of interest to both 
groups) which may be expected to promote friendly feeling. 

Finally, the data indicate that students' inter-racial experiences 
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may be affected by their academic orientations . For exaaiple, black 
students' participation in Academic programs seemed to diminish 
avoidance of !«Ihites. Also, the more black students adhered to conven- 
tional school norms, the less they avoided t^ite students. Black 
friendliness increased as black students' involvement in academically- 
oriented behaviors increased and as the percentage of Blacks winning 
school honors or prizes increased. Black unfriendliness increased 
as black students' "academic delinquency" increased, as the percentage 
of Blacks in Academic programs diminished ^ as Blacks' adherence to 
conventional school norms declined, and when black students' educational 
aspirations were lowest. White students' avoidance of and unfriendly 
contacts with black students were not systematically related to white 
students' academic orientations, hvt their friendly contacts with 
Blacks were associated with their academic inclinations. The more 
white students were enrolled in Academic programs and had been on 
school honor rolls, the more inter-racial friendliness whltd students 
reported. 

These data suggest a connection between schools' academic and 
social responsibilities* Efforts to increase the academic motivations 
and aspirations of students may have benefits not only educationally 
but also in terms of the schools' inter-racial climates. 

The School Situation 

In this section, we will consider evidence bearing on a number of 
aspects of the school situation as it may affect race relations. 
These findings bear on questions such as the following: 

How are variations in the racial composition of the student body, 
and of the teaching staff, related to variations in relationships 
betv^een the races? 

How do differences in the amount of opportunity for inter-racial 
contact within the school relate to differences in inter-racial 
experiences? 
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To ^at extent are differences In race relations associated with 
differences in the conditions of Inter^racial contacC-^such as the 
relative power, the compatibility of the goals, and the general simi- 
larity of the two racial groups? 

Vhat role, if any, do teachers and administrators seem to play 
with respect to the race relations in their schools? 
Rac e Compo s i t io n 

Differences in the proportions of black and white students in a 
school did not, in general, have a large or consistent association with 
the types of race relations which occurred. However, a higher propor- 
tion of black students in a school (which in our sample of schools 
almost always meant greater racial integration) was generally associated 
with more positive inter*racial behaviors. Most notably, the higher 
the proportion of black students in a school, the more friendly con- 
tacts with Blacks were reported by white students. Hov/ever, as the 
proportion of black students in a school rose, black students tended 
to have somewhat fewer friendly contacts with T*Jhites. For both races, 
these results probably reflect the relative opportunities for within- 
race versus across-race contacts. As the proportion of black students 
increases, the opportunities for inter-racial con*:act Increase for 
lAiites and decrease somewhat for Blacks* 

Avoidance of other-race students tended to occur most among that 
racial ^roup which was in a distinct minority in a school. Among black 
students particularly, avoidance of the other race was less in schools 
tiAiere the proportion of Blacks was relatively large. As the propor- 
tion of black students increased, the amount of unfriendly behavior 
toward white students, as reported by Blacks, also decreased. It 
seems likely that both avoidance and unfriendly behavior by Blacks is 
in part a reaction to unease at being a minority and particularly a 
minority x^hich is unwelcome by many in a school v^ich is not "theirs." 

Whereas a larger proportion of black students in a school was 
generally associated with improved race relations, large increases in 
the proportion of black students during the prior five-year period was 
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associated with more inter-racial avoidance. In particular, the greater 
the recent increase in the proportion of black students in a school, 
the more the avoidance of Blacks by white students. However, greater 
recent change in racial proportions had almost no association with 
the amount of unfriendly behavior and was associated only slightly 
with a reduction in friendly contacts between the races. In general, 
these data confirm the observations of some school administrators that 
rapid increases in black enrollment tend to be accompanied by some 
strain in the relationship between the races, but they indicate that 
the problem is more typically one of avoidance by Whites than it is 
of inter*racial clashes. If fairly rapid changes in racial composition 
are to occur in a school, it seems especially important, therefore, to 
take action during this period to try to facilitate the process of 
acquaintance between students ijho may feel fearful, antagonistic, or 
just shy toward schoolmates who seem different from themselves. 

With respect to racial proportions of the faculty, larger propor- 
tions of black teachers in a school was associated with less negative 
inter-racial behavior (avoidance and unfriendly actions) by black 
students — though this association was moderate. The relationship 
between black representation on the faculty and white student behavior 
was more mixed; a larger number of black teachers was associated with 
more friendly inter-racial contacts among white students, but a larger 
proportion of black te'achers was associated with somewhat more negative 
behavior (avoidance, unfriendly behavior) by ijhite students T;ith respect 
to their black schoolmates. Looking at variations among individual 
students (where the effects of other factors were controlled), the 
amount of personal opportunity for contact with black faculty members 
was not associated significantly with inter-racial behavior by 
students of either race. 

Overall, the data provide some indication that a larger number 
of black faculty members is associated with somewhat better r^xe 
relations in the school, and particularly with less negative inter- 
racial behavior by black students. Since there tended to be a greater 
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percentage of black staff members in those schools ^ich also had 
larger proportions of black students, we cannot, x^ith these data, 
separate the effects of the racial proportions of student body and 
staff. The picture that emerges, however, is that there is more 
friendly contact between the races and less negative behavior by 
Blacks as black students and black faculty become less of a small 
minority. The results concerning negative behavior by Blacks may in- 
dicate that, when Blacks are less of a minority, they feel less 
alienated from the school and from their i^lte classmates. We will 
return below to further evidence bearing on the effects of alienation 
from the school when we consider the data on school loyalty. 

Overall, these findings on racial composition indicate that when 
racial integration involves substantial numbers of black and white 
students, as well as teachers, it can have social benefits that cannot 
be achieved in less integrated school settings. The data do not in- 
dicate one particular racial composition x^lch might maximize these 
social benefits at all schools; indeed, such a magical figure probably 
does not exist. Rather, school officials and concerned citizens 
should strive for a level of racial integration at each school which 
allows students and teachers of both races to feel that they are an 
integral part of the school and that their presence and interest are 
reflected In the school's academic and extra-curricular activities. 
The particular racial composition which helps to achieve these objec- 
tives probably will vary from school to school, depending on the 
school's history and the parents, students, and school personnel who 
are involved. In addition to the racial composition of the school, 
the feelings of belongingness xahich students have in a school will 
also be affected by other conditions in the school. These other 
conditions will be discussed in the sections below. 
Opportunity for Contact 

What effect dc differences in opportunity for inter-racial con- 
tact in school have on inter-racial behavior? Although our measures 
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of opportunity for contact have some limitations, the data indicate 
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that greater opportunity for contact was associated with more friendly 
inter-racial contact and was not associated at the same time with 
significantly more unfriendly behavior toward the other race. Both 
at the school level (especially for white students), and at the 
individual level, greater opportunity for classroom contact was 
associated with more friendly inter-racial contacts for students of 
both races. Opportunity for inter-racial contact outside the class- 
room (in the cafeteria, and at gym and hall lockers) generally had 
little association with inter-racial behavior at the school level but 
individuals of both races who reported greater opportunity for con- 
tact outside of class also reported more friendly inter-racial contacts. 
These results suggest that policies which maximize the opportunities 
for inter-racial contact, especially in the classroom, are likely to 
lead to improved relations between the races. Although other con- 
siderations may legitimately enter into decisions about assigtiment of 
pupils to classes, increasing the racial heterogeneity of classes and 
random assignment of seats and places in their classes may be expected 
to result, in general, in increased friendly contact between the 
races. Creation of increased opportunity for inter-racial contact 
in various school activities may also be expected to have the same 
good effect. (I7e will return to the subject of school activities 
below.) However, one should not expect increased opportunity for 
inter-racial contact always to lead to more friendly interaction. 
Vlhether the outcome of the contact will be positive ot negative will 
depend in part on some of the home, neighborhood, and student charac- 
teristics already discussed, as well as on other featurc^s of the school 
situation to which we next turn our attention. 
Conditions of Contact 

Relationships between racial groups may be affected by the con- 
ditions under which contact occurs. Relevant conditions may include: 
(a) norms of others; (b) similarity between the racial groups; 
(c) relative power; (d) compatibility of goals; (e) participation in 
extra-curricular activities; and (f) other conditions of contact* 
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Norms of Relevant Others . The data show that students* be- 
haviors toward schoolmates of the other race aro stroagly adsoclated 
vith their reports of the racial attitudes of students of their own 
race in their school* Differences in reported racial attitudes of 
peers are associated with differences in inter-racial behavior by 
individuals and with average differences among schools* Reported 
peer attitudes are related significantly to the amount of avoidance 
and of friendly contact by both white and black students and to the 
ansount of unfriendly behavior by black students « These data do not 
necessarily show that peer norms "cause" a given type of inter-racial 
behavior. A student's peers may react in a similar way as he does, 
as a result of similar backgrounds and similar school experiences. 
Moreover, students may tend to exaggerate the extent to which the 
racial attitudes of their friends are similar to their own. Never- 
theless, there is a large body of evidence concerning social behavior 
in general and race relations in particular (e.g., Sherif, 1936; 
Newcomb, Turner, and Converse, 1965; Chadwick, Bahr and Day, 1971; 
Warner and Defleur, 1969) which indicate that social behavior is 
influenced powerfully by the actual and perceived norms of the groups 
to which one belongs and/or values. The implication of our data^ which 
are consistent with this principle, is that efforts to change prejudiced 
attitudes and behavior need to take into account the group context 
in which inter-racial behavior occurs. This may mean, for example, 
using techniques of carefully moderated group discussion (LewiUs 1965; 
Bennett, 1965), rather than lecturing or providing information to 
individuals. Another possible technique for trying to modify group 
norms is to enlist influential and prestigeful members of student 
groups in efforts to reduce inter-group friction- In addition to 
possible actions to influence norms among students who are already 
in high school, policies which promote positive inter-racial atti- 
tudes among students prior to high school (e.g., promotion of 
friendly inter-racial contacts in grade school) are likely to lead to 
more positive norms among high school students. 
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It is not only the norms of student peers which matter in the 
school situation. The data^^ show that the inter-racial behavior of 
both black and white students--and particularly avoidance and un- 
friendly actions — were associated significantly with the students' 
perceptions of the racial attitudes of teachers of their own race. 
The less students saw their same-race teachers as supporting the idea 
that they should be as friendly to other-race students as to their own 
race, the more likely they were to avoid other-race students and to 
act in an unfriendly way (i.e., get into fights or arguments) with 
them. We do not know the extent to which students* perceptions of 
teachers' attitudes are accurate and we cannot say that the teachers' 
attitudes, even as perceived, caused the student's behavior. Some 
students may have distorted their perception of teachers' attitudes to 
fit their own behavior. However, even if this is true to some extent, 
it seems significant that students care enough about their teachers' 
attitudes to have their own behavior consistent with the teachers' 
perceived attitudes. Thus, the data suggest that teachers' ideas 
about appropriate inter-racial behavior can affect the behavior of 
students — particularly those of their own race. Some teachers we 
interviewed were reluctant to pressure their students to be friendly 
with other-race schoolmates, expressing the view that such relation- 
ships should be allowed to develop without intervention by teachers. 
There probably is merit in the view that attempts to force friendly 
behavior in a heavy-handed fashion may often be unsuccessful. 
However, our findings suggest that some expressions by teachers-*- 
especially popular teachers^-indicating their support of non- 
discriminatory, equalitarian, and friendly relationships between 
Blacks and IThites can be useful in influencing the behavior of their 
students, especially students of the teachers' own race. 

Similarity Between the Races . To what extent are the relation- 
ships betx^een black and white students in a school associated with 
greater or lesser similarity between the two racial groups? The 
data provide information about average differences between black and 
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irfilte students in each school with respect to home background , be* 
havior In school, academic accomplishments, and aspirations. 

With respect to differences in home background, the data show 
that relationships between black and white students were more positive 
in those schools where there v/as greater difference in the average 
reported education of black parents as compared to white parents. 
The greater the difference in average education of parents, the more 
friendly inter-racial contact was reported by \^lte students (though 
not by black students), and the less unfriendly behavior was re- 
ported by students of both races. This result may reflect, at least 
in part, the fact that Twites of higher socio-economic status have 
usually been found to be less prejudiced toward Blacks than those of 
lower socio-economic status (Campbell, 1971). 

But whereas greater differences in parents' education were asso«- 
elated with more positive race relations, greater average differences 
in the structure of students' families (i.e., whether both parents 
were present) were associated with more avoidance and more unfriendly 
behavior by Slacks. Unfriendly behavior by black students toward 
Twites was also more common in schools where there was greater 
difference between the races with respect to behavior in school. 
Specifically, black students were more likely to be involved in un- 
friendly interactions with T-Ihites in schools where there were rela- 
tively large differences in: a) the amount of unfriendly interaction 
which occurred within each racial group; and b) the net amount of 
effort which students of each race directed toward academic goals 
(as indicated by time spent on homework, frequency of missing class 
without permission, etc.). Black students also avoided I^ites some- 
what more in schools where there were relatively large differences 
in the average educational aspirations of students of the two races. 

Differences in the school status of Blacks and l^A^ites-^as indi- 
cated by the percentage of each group in the Academic program, on 
the honor roll, or having won some honor or prize--were not related 
appreciably to the quality of race relations in the school. 
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The results concerning perceptions of relative status are mixed 
and somexrtiat Inconsistent. I^hlte students were more iikely to report 
friendly contact with Blacks In schools where both races perceived 
both the academic and nonacademlc (extra-curricular) status of white 
students to be relatively high, compared to black students. Indivi- 
dual white students were more likely to act in a negative way toward 
Blacks (avoidance and/or unfriendly behavior) when they saw the Blacks 
as low in academic or in socio-economic status, but were somewhat less 
likely to be unfriendly when they saw Blacks as low in nouacademlc 
(extra-curricular) status. 

Overall, the data concerning average differences between black and 
white students in a school suggest that problems are likely to arise 
not from differences in socio-economic status as such and not 
necessarily from overall differences in academic status within the 
school, but rather from differences in behavior and in educational 
goals. While it is not eaay to reduce such differences, they are 
obviously more amenable to school actions than are differences in 
socio-economic status. There are a variety of possible methods which 
might be used to raise the academic Interest and aspiratioas (and thus 
affect the behavior) of the less motivated students. Educators are 
better able than we to speak to the most promising methods, but we 
might mention as illustrations the modification of programs to make 
them more (obviously) relevant to the goals of students and the use 
of teaching methods which maximize participation and success experi- 
ences for students. 

Relative Power . The data Indicate that both black students and 
white students reported less negative inter-racial behavior in those 
schools where the actual and perceived power of their racial group was 
relatively high. Most notably, avoidance and unfriendly behavior 
among white students were more frequent, and friendly inter-racial 
contact among Whites was less frequent, in schools where the proportion 
of white student officers was relatively low. Also, in schools where 
students perceive the relative power of black students to be high (on 
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an index baaed on a variety of types of influence in the school), 
black students respond more positively to Whites (less avoidance and 
more friendly contacts reported) x^hile Whites behave more negatively 
toward Blacks (more avoidance, less friendly contact, and somewhat 
more unfriendly behavior). 

The strong associations between the perceived relative power of 
each racial group and inter-raciaT avoidance, as found at the school 
level, are not duplicated in our analysis of variations among indivi- 
dual students, especially when other factors are held constant. How- 
ever, the associations found at the school level suggest that students 
of both races are more likely to act in an outgoing, friendly, non- 
defensive way in schools in which they have, and perceive that they 
have, substantial influence in matters x^hich concern students. These 
include such matters as getting the school to sponsor various programs^ 
getting the Student Council to do things, and getting the principal to 
change something in the school. 

The power of each racial group is likely to increase as its pro- 
portion of the total student body increases; thus, one way to facili- 
tate substantial influence by both racial groups is to have relatively 
equal proportions of both races (though this may, under some circum- 
stances, involve other problems, such as a competition for predominant 
power in the school and a possible exodus of white students from a 
school with a substantial percentage of Blacks). Aside from mani- 
pulating the proportionr': of black and white students, it seems important 
to adopt policies which provide both racial groups with a fair and 
ample opportunity for participation and influence. Such policies might 
include such measures as creation of widely representative student 
advisory and/or decision-making groups for each of several decision 
areas affecting students, IJhere usual election procedures would 
result in little representation for minorities, revised election pro- 
cedures (such as choosing a number of winners in order of their total 
vote in a large "district," rather than one winner in each of smaller 
"districts") may be useful. The adverse reaction of many white students 
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to what they perceive as relatively great power for Blacks (even 
though the objective power situation probably favors Whites in tnost 
schools) suggests also that the decision-making process by both 
student groups and administrators be as open as possible so that 
exaggerated perceptions of either race's influence on school affairs 
do not flourish. 

Compatibility of Goals , It has often been proposed, with some 
supporting experimental and historical evidence (see Amir, 1969), that 
different ethnic and racial groups will get along better in situations 
where their goals are compatible rather than conflicting. The major 
direct evidence tdliich we have on this issue concerns assessments 
students made about whether other-race students in their school made 
it harder or easier for them to achieve each of a number of personal 
goals. Our analysis of variations among individual students showed 
that, both among Blacks and I^ites, the more that students saw other* 
race schoolmates as facilitating the achievement of their goals, the 
less avoidance, the more friendly inter*raclal contact, and (for 
Blacks) the less unfriendly behavior they reported. Also, when 
variations among schools are examined, we find that avoidance was less 
frequent and friendly inter -racial contacts more frequent among white 
students in schools where students saw other-race schoolmates as faci- 
litating rather than hindering achievement of their goals. 

In addition, there was more friendly Inter-racial contact re- 
ported by students, especially by I^ites, In those schools idiere 
there was relatively widespread participation by both ^ohite and black 
students in inter-racial student groups which are attempting to foster 
change in the school. The causal direction of this association is 
unclear; participation in inter-racial change groups may lead to 
generally more favorable inter-racial contacts, or the reverse may be 
true, or the causal effect may go both ways. However, whatever the 
causal mechanisms opeiating, the data do show inter-racial friendli- 
ness more common in schools x^iere students of both races are worki^ 
together toward coamion goals. Together with the data concerning 
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perceptioas o£ goal compatibility (plus the data od participation in 
extra-curricular activities, discussed beltt^), the results are 
generally consistent with the notion that race relations are oore 
harmonious under conditions of actual and perceived cooanon goals. 

There is much that can be done in the schools to maximize and 
make more salient goals shared in covrmon between the races and to mial- 
mise competition between the races. For example, common goals can be 
fostered by encouraging Inter-racial groups to work on school and/or 
community problems; by encouraging more participation in racially in- 
tegrated clubs and activities of a cooperative kind; by emphasizing 
school teams which can arouse the support of all students; and by 
cooperative class projects in which students of both races participate^ 
Competition or incompatible goals between the races may be reduced by 
such means as de^emphaslzing competitive marking procedures (i.e., 
marking on a "curve''); by using teaching procedures which do not 
neglect the needs of either the faster or the slower students while 
ov»eting the needs of the other; and by election and decision-making 
procedures for student groups which tend to encourage compromise and 
some share of "Victory" for all sides. 

Other Conditions of Contact . Several other conditions of inter* 
racial contact also were associated with inter-racial behavior. Looking 
both at variations among schools and among individuals, the more 
students perceived efforts by the school administration and by student 
groups to deal seriously with student suggestions and to try to solve 
racial other problems, the less often black students avoided 
Whites. The implication of this finding seems straightforward. Serious 
efforts by administrators and student groups to work with concerned 
students to try to solve racial and other problems hold promise of 
payoffs in terms of more outgoing, less defensive kinds of student 
behavior, especially among Blacks. 

The question of alleged favoritism by teachers and other school 
personnel, toward students of one race or the other, has received 
comment by people in our school interviews and elsex^ere. The data 
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show relatively little association between student perceptions of 
favoritism and inter-racial behavior. Among black students, differing 
perceptions of favoritism toward Whites had little relation to 
variations in behavior toward Twites, either among schools or among 
individuals; there is only a tendency toward greater avoidance of white 
schoolmates by Blacks in schools where Blacks see more favoritism to- 
ward Twites. Among t^ite students, those individual students who saw 
more favoritism toward Blacks were somewhat more likely to be un- 
friendly toward Blacks. But there was no appreciable association be- 
tween the avevage perception of favoritism among IJhites in a school 
and average levels of inter-racial behavior by white students. Thus, 
while there is some indication that perceptions of favoritism toward 
the other race are linked with more negative behavior, this factor does 
not appear to be a major determinant of the kinds of race relations 
which occur. 

The strictness of school discipline, as perceived by students, 
also had only a slight overall association with inter-racial behavior. 
In schools i^ere students saw disciplinary procedures as relatively 
strict, there was e if^ndency for the average levels of negative be- 
havior (avoidance and unfriendly acts) by x^hite students toward Blacks 
to be low (and also for TAiites to report fewer friendly contacts with 
Blacks). However, results for individual students were in a contrary 
direction. Taose individual white students who viewed their school 
as most strict were some^;hat more likely to act in an unfriendly way 
toward black schoolmates. The perceived strictness of a school's 
discipline was not related to the inter-racial behavior of black 
students, at either the school or individual level. Overall, these 
results concerning disciplinary strictness indicate that unfriendly 
inter-racial behavior, including fighting, is not a result of lax 
disciplinary procedures. While firm but fair disciplinary procedures 
are probably important, the answer to reducing inter-racial friction 
in the schools does not appear to lie in firmer discipline. 

Participation in Extra-Curricular Activities. One of the factors 
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vHilch was most strongly and consistently related to friendly inter- 
racial contact was the extent of participation in clubs, teams, and 
other school activities. Looking at variations among individuals, we 
found that, both among black and among vrhite students, the number of 
activities in v^ich the student reported participating xjas one of the 
best predictors of the aaount of friendly inter-racial contact he re- 
ported with schoolmates (more participation, more friendly contact). 
Vfe found also that the higher the general school level of participation 
in activities by black students, the greater the average level of 
friendly contact with Blacks reported by TJhites in that school. 

There are probably a number of reasons for the strong link between 
participation in school activities and friendly inter-racial contact. 
First, those students who participate more in school activities may 
tend to have traits (being outgoi5?g, loyal to the school, etc.) which 
would tend to make friendly inter^-racial contact more likely. But, 
aside from the special characteriatics which active participants may 
tend to have, there are several good reasons for thinking that partic- 
ipation in activities, will tend to lead to friendly inter-racial be« 
havior. First, such participation is likely to increase the sheer 
opportunity for inter-racial contact. (This is only true, of course, 
when students of both races participate.) As we have seen above, 
greater opporcunity for contact is, in itself, associated with more 
friendly interaction. Secondly, the conditions of inter-racial contact 
in a club, team, or other activity are likely to facilitate friendly 
behavior. Participants are likely to share common interests and there 
is evidence (Byrne, 1971) that people who are more similar will tend 
to like one another. Also, participants are likely to be working to- 
ward comoion goals and there is evidence both in the present study 
(see above) and from previous work (Sherif, and others, 1961; Amir, 
1969) that work toward common goals can be a powerful stimulus toward 
friendliness. 

We believe that encouragement of joint participation by black and 
white students in extra-curricular activities is one of the most 
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feasible and most important steps which the schools can take to promote 
friendly relationships betx^een the races. Further attempts might be 
made to Interest and make velcome more students of both races in 
existing activities. Additional activity groups vhich would tend to 
be attractive to students of both races might be created. Any require- 
ments for club membership (e.g., a high grade average) might be re- 
evaluated. Such admission requirements may tend to discourage students 
of one race from participating and may bar those students who would 
benefit most from the experience. Finally, other schools might con- 
sider the innovation adopted in at least two schools (Schools 1 and 5) 
t';hereby many activities were conducted in the middle of the school day. 
Such a schedule x^uld make such cooperative inter*racial activities a 
more Integral part of the educational experience of all students* 

Perceptions of Other Race and Emotions 

We review next our findings concerning perceptions of the other 
race and student emotions. 

To what extent arc inter-racial behavior related to perceptions 
of other-race students as having pleasant personal traits? To percep- 
tions q£ the physical toughness of other-race students? To perceptions 
of their academic excellence? 

To what extent are given types of inter-racial behavior asso- 
ciated uith anger toward, or fear of other-race students? 

Is behavior toward schoolmates of another race related to feelings 
of loyalty toward the school? 

Our major measure of perceptions of the other-race is based on 
student judgments about the proportion of other-race students of his 
own sex in his school v7ho possess each of fourteen good or bad traits 
(e.g., are fun to be with, are friendly with students of his own race, 
act bossy with students of his own race). Variations in the proportion 
of other-race students who were judged to have good qualities were 
related strongly to variations in inter«-raclal behavior, both among 
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individuals and among schools. For both black and vhite individuals, 
the greater the proportion of other-race students seen in a favorable 
light, the less avoidance of, the less unfriendly behavior toward, and 
the floore friendly interaction with, students of the other race. Looking 
at variations among schools, the average perceptions of other«-race stu- 
dents by students of each race, taken separately, have relatively 
small associations with Inter-raclal behavior, but the average per- 
ceptions of other-race students by the student body as a whole has 
tnore sizeable associations --most notably with the average amount of 
friendly inter-racial contact reported by students. These latter data 
Indicate that a high level of friendly Interaction between black and 
white students in a school requires favorable perceptions by both racial 
groups. 

Unfavorable views of other-race students are often linked to 
anger* Frequent feelings of anger at other-race students are 
strongly reluted to the negative inter-racial behaviors of both races. 
Data concerning variations in behavior, both among Individual students 
and among schools, are consistent In showing that the more often 
students of either race felt angry at other-race students, the more 
apt they were to avoid, and to act in an unfriendly way toward, 
students of that race, tereover, the more the total frequency of 
anger directed at other-race students in the student body as a whole, 
the less friendly inter-raclal contact was reported by students of 
either race. Clearly, the negative inter-raclal behavior x^lch occurs 
in the high school is not solely casual or a result of old habits or 
of following Instructions from home. Such behavior is very often 
fueled by emotion of anger present in the school situation. 

Several other aspects of perceptions of the other-race students 
were also examined for possible relationships to inter-racial behavior. 
The more that white students saw black schoolmates as physically 
tough (l*e., good fighters and not afraid of TiThites), the better 
black-white relations tended to be. In addition, individual Uhites 
who saw Blacks as tough were somewhat less likely to try to avoid 
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Blacks, and thoso schools in x^lch students of both races saw black 
students as more tough, compared to Uhites, had a greater aniount of 
friendly contact betx^en the races. The reason why perceptions by 
students (especially by vlhites) that Blacks are physically tough should 
be associated with better race relations Is not clear. This may be 
partly due to the fact that individual Whites who see Blacks as tough 
are less likely to act in an unfriendly way toward the Blacks. Another 
possibility is that in those situations where relatively friendly 
relationships exist for other reasons, closer acquaintance between 
the races gives students reason to conclude that the black students 
are, in general, more fearless, effective fighters. Also, It may be 
that the l^ites i^o are relatively friendly with Blacks are^^more 
willing to acknowledge qualities of toughness, which are generally 
admired in our culture. 

However, while admiration of the toughness of the other race may 
be consistent with good race relations, fear of the other race clearly 
is not. Among both black and white individuals, greater fear of 
possible attack by other«>race students is associated both with greater 
avoidance of the other race and with more unfriendly interaction 
with the other race. Moreover, schools in which black students are 
most fearful of T^hites are schools which tend to have a higher over- 
all level of both avoidance and unfriendly behavior by Blacks, while 
in schools where the general level of fear is relatively high, the 
average amount of friendly inter-racial contact tends to be low. 

Students were also asked to assess the proportion of other«-race 
students in their school who **are smart in school" and the proportion 
\Aio "try real hard to do well in school.'' Possible associations 
betx^een such perceptions of academically-relevant traits and inter- 
racial behavior were assessed at the individual, but not at the school, 
level. Results showed that the greater the proportion of black students 
whom white students saw as smart in school, the more friendly inter* 
racial contacts the white students reported. Perceptions of the 
smartness of white students were not related to the inter-racial 
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behavior of Blacks but the more that black students saw ^ite school* 
t&ates as trying hard In school, the less likely the Blacks were to be 
unfriendly with Whites. We do not know the extent to which positive 
perceptions of the academic traits of other-race students tends to 
lead to more friendly (or less unfriendly) behavior and to what extent 
the more friendly contact precedes the more favorable academic evalua- 
tion. Probably both occur to some degree. 

What are the policy implications of our findings that inter-racial 
behavior is related to certain perceptions of, and emotions toward, 
other-race students? One possible approach is to try to improve 
communication between students of the two races so that those negative 
perceptions, angers, or fears which are based, in part, on misunder- 
standing or on a one-sided perspective may be modified. Thus, for 
example, students of each race may discover that behavior which they 
Interpreted as indicating unfriendliness or arrogance was in fact a 
reaction to behavior of their own which was, perhaps unintentionally, 
offensive to the other group. Similarly, they may find that other- 
race schoolmates whom they perceive as hostile or threatening may be 
quite x^llling to respond in kind to friendly overtures. Inter- 
racial discussion groups under skilled guidance, may be helpful in 
getting students to understand better the feelings and viewpoint of 
the other race. Such discussion groups have been tried in at least 
one Indianapolis high school (School 6), apparently with some success, 
and the experience of that discussion program, and any similar ones, 
should be given close scrutiny as possible models. Other relevant 
school programs aimed at improving inter-racial under at and Ing - -e. g. , 
drama programs written by a Human Relations group--may also be useful. 

However, while efforts to improve cotanunicatlon between the 
races may be helpful, we believe that the more fundamental solution 
to the problem of Improving race relations lies in modifying the types 
of experiences to which students are exposed, both in the high school 
and outside the school. This requires attention to many of the factors 
which we have already mentioned. More favorable attitudes toward the 
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other race are likely to follow from oaore early inter-racial contact 
in the neighborhood > in the grade school, and elsevAiere in the 
coomunity. Within the high school, more favorable inter-racial atti- 
tudes are likely to follow greater opportunity for inter-racial con- 
tact (in class, and in extra-curricular activities especially) under 
the favorable conditions mentioned above (such as common goals 
rather than competition, and shared power in student decision-making). 
Out of such favorable inter-racial contacts, favorable attitudes will 
naturally grow. 

Finally we may consider the role of loyalty to the school. Wc 
consider this emotion separately from those of anger^ and fear (and 
from perceptions of the other race) because the target of this emotion 
is the school, not othor-race students. In general, the greater 
students' identification with their school (as assessed by whether 
they have done things such as x-jearing a school button or clothing 
with the school name on it), the more positive their relationships 
with students of the other race. This is particularly true of black 
students. The more that individual students, especially black students, 
show loyalty to their school, the more friendly contact they report 
with schoolmates of the other race. Also, looking at variations 
among schools, the more loyalty a school's students show, the less 
unfriendly behavior toward the other-race they report; again, this is 
particularly true for the black students in a school. 

Ktiy do students, especially Blacks, who identify more with their 
school, have more friendly relationships wich students of the other 
race? l^ile it is possible that the most loyal students have different 
personal characteristics than the less loyal students, our data show 
only weak associations between school loyalty and a variety of stu- 
dent characteristics } such as academic program, education of 
parents, racial ethnocentrism, and educational aspirations. It seems 
likely to us, on the basis of conversations with people in the 
Indianapolis schools, related evidence from this study, and evi- 
dence from other studies (Gottlieb and TenHouten, 1965) that the 
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association between school loyalty and good race relations reflects 
in substantial part a more positive, less defensive orientation to* 
ward other-race students by students who feel a real part of the 
school which they attend. Such a sense of belonging is particularly 
relevant in the case of black students v;ho, because they are a minor- 
ity in TOSt schools and are looked down upon by many white students 
(and perhaps by some staff members as well) may feel that they are 
unwelcome aliens in a white school that is not really "theirs." Such 
feelings^ when they exist, may be expected to lead to behavior* which 
is defensive at least and perhaps unfriendly as well. As we have 
already suggested above, policies vhich would tend to increase 
students', and particularly black students', sense of identification 
with the school seem to be desirable. Such steps may include such 
diverse actions as having a substantial number of black staff members, 
increasing the opportunity for stuf^ents of both races to participate 
in student decislon^making groups and to be represented in prestigeful 
student positions, and encouraging and facilitating the participation 
of students of both races in a variety of extra-curricular activities. 

Concluding Remarks 

The results of this study show clearly that che types of race 
relations vhich occur in the high school are not random, capricious, 
or unpredictable. But the results also indicate that race relations 
cannot be explained in a simple way by pointing to one, or a very 
few, determinants, say, family influence, or social class composition, 
or the proportions of black and white students in a school. The 
behavior of students toward schoolmates of another race is the out- 
come of many factors--some bearing on students' experiences outside 
of school, some concerning the students' ovn characteristics, many 
concerning the school situation, and some concerning the perceptions 
by students of thei^: ether-race schoolmates and their feelings toward 
those schoolmates and toward the school « 
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Within each of these general sets of possible determinants, 
this study has specified the particular factors vhich seem to be most 
strongly associated with inter-racial behavior. Most or all of these 
specific factors can be influenced to a considerable extent by actions 
of those in the schools. Others call for cooperative action by schools 
and other community agencies. Such actioa can help to bring about 
inter^racial experiences which will be rewarding and beneficial to 
students. 
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FOOTNOTES 



Chapter 1 

!• To avoid unnecessary repetition we will present all literature 
references in the next section on Research Design. 

2. The next section of this report includes a more detailed discussion 
of specific determinants examined in this study. 



Chapter 2 

1. Other types of inter-racial interaction also were included in the 
model. These other types include "seeking" behavior (i.e., be- 
haviors v^ich demonstrate a student's desire to initiate cross- 
racial contacts) and "dominant" contacts (i.e., those contacts 
which involve the domination of one party by the other). These 
types of behavior will be discussed to some extent in Part II, 
but they will not be included in later statistical analyses. 

2. These sets of variables also were expected to have indirect 
effects on the dependent variables. For example, the school 
situation may affect the opportunities and/or conditions of con- 
tact which in turn may affect students' perceptions and emotions, 
which in turn may affect race relations. These indirect effects 
will be the subject of future analyses. The present report will 
be concerned only with the direct effects of our major independent 
variables. 

3. It should be recognized that each cell contains several different 
kinds of variables which vary in their immediacy to the interaction 
experience. Therefore, the location of each cell in the model 
must be considered more approximate than precise or definitive. 

4. The six general categories were: "Physical and Historical 
Characteristics," "Formal Social Structure," "Informal Social 
Structure," "Structure of the Academic Program," "Student- 
Administration Relations," and "Teacher/Counselor-Student 
Relations." 

5« Data based on the teacher questionnaires (a long form and a short 
form were used) will be presented in future reports. 



Chapter 3 

1. Data on students' programs (Table 3-3) are based on reports of 
student sample. Only juniors and seniors were formally enrolled 



in e program. Freshmen and sophomores were classified as pur- 
suing a program on the basis of the kind of courses they planned 
to take. 



Chapter 4 

1. These particular questions V7ere not asked of Uhites at School 1, 
vrfiere the number of black students was very small. 

Chapter 5 

1. We will use the word ''significant" in reference to those factors 
which have coefficients greater than or equal to .50. We are not 
using the term "significant" in its stricter statistical sense* 
With Ns of 10 or 11, which are the Ns for most of our school 
correlations^ correlations of .58 or .55 (respectively) are sta* 
tistically significant at the .05 level. However, since ve are 
not trying to assess relationships in a larger set of schools on 
the basis of a random sample of schools from a larger set, tests 
of significance are not appropriate. 

2. Student power was measured in terms of each race's representation 
on the Student Council and in class offices. 



Chapter 6 

In each case of these cases » there was so little inter-racial 
interaction that many questions on this topic were not asked. 

2 

The square of the correlation coefficient (r ) indicates the 
proportion of variance in the dependent variable which can be 
accounted for statistically by a single predictor alone. 

Our present analysis does not distinguish the direct effects of a 
predictor on a dependent variable from its indirect effects-- 
l*e*, those that occur through intervening variables. We plan 
to distinguish these two types of effects in later analyaeSe 

Any division of a great many variables into a limited number of 
sets according to causal priority is bound to be somewhat 
arbitrary^ Some variables in these three sets are not causally 
related across the sets and there may be some causal relation- 
ships xjithin each of the sets. However, we believe that these 
results are more meaningful than those which would be obtained 
by simply grouping all predictors together. 

The reader will note that the amount of variance explained by 
all three sets of predictors together is not the sum of the variance 
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explained by each of the sets separately. This is because the 
predictors in each set are not completely independent of each 
other and "share" in explaining some of the variance in the 
dependent variable, 

6. The amount of friendly inter-racial contact in grade school corre- 
lates with avoidance of the other race in present high school -.16 
for Blacks and -.13 for I^hltes; this same measure of grade school 
contact correlates with friendly inter-racial contact in present 
high school .18 for Blacks and .28 for Whites. These correlations 
are all significant at beyond the .001 level. The measure of 
friendly inter- racial interaction at another high school has very 
similar correlations with the measures of Inter-racial behavior 

in the present high school. 

7. It is also possible that there were consistent uncontrolled-for 
differences among the cohorts represented by the several classes^ 
but we have no reason to believe this to be true. The only rele- 
vant difference of which we are aware--larger proportions of 
Blacks in the lower classes — ;TOuld lead to more Inter-racial con- 
tact which, as noted belov7, is associated with more friendly 
contact. 

8» The specific variables which we judged t-r* reflect primarily non- 
school or primarily school factors are listed in the notes to 
Table 6-11. 

9. Variables which we judged to be in the "mixed" set, probably 
reflecting both school and nonschool factors, include: satis- 
faction X'jith life circumstances; year in school; perceptions of 
other race students (goodness, toughness, trying In school, 
smartness); school loyalty; unfriendly contacts with same-race 
students; racial ethnocentrisra; sympathy with black demands 
(Whites); reluctance to use power tactics (Blacks); anger at 
other race; and fear of other race. 

10. The analysis of school and nonschool factors is related to the 
recent discussions of which set has the most effect on students* 
performance in school (see Coleman et al.,1966 and Jencks, 1972). 

11. The data concerning unfriendly behavior must be interpreted 
cautiously since almost half of the variance in unfriendly be- 
havior is accounted for by factors (primarily by unfriendly 
relations with same-race students) not included in either the 
school or nonschool sets of factors. 

12. We made extensive checks for questionnaires where there was ex- 
cessive inconsistency of answers and/or excessive uniformity of 
answers ("bloc answers") and/or an excessive number of unusual 
(and thus unlikely) answers. Questionnaires which showed a clear 
pattern of random or capricious answers were discarded. More 
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black than t^ite questionnaires were discarded during this 
process. While these procedures eliminated much of the error 
which resulted from faulty completion of the questionnaire by 
students, undoubtedly some error from this source still remaicui. 

13* Measurement error includes error in the extent to x^ich our 
questions accurately tap a given phenomenon, in the extent to 
x^ich students respond accurately to our questions, and in the way 
responses are scored and weighted. 

Chapter 7 

1. We plan, in later work, to carry out more complex analyses which 
investigate possible interaction effects and which determine the 
extent to which the data fit possible models of causal networks 
among the variables. 

2. Cur data have nothing to do with many of the issues that are in- 
volved in the busing issue* And, although our study will yield 
data on the relationship between buQlng and students' academic 
performance, these data are not available yet« These data will 
be discussed in later reports based on this study. 

3. Some short run avoidance and unfriendliness probably is quite 
"natural" given the facts that (a) some adjustments are necessary 
in any new situation and that (b) the adjustments required among 
black and white students occur in the context of heated debate 
and some racial hostilities in the larger community* See O'Reilly 
(1966: 165-167) for data indicating !:hat schools integrated for 
longer times have less racial tension. 

4. The data suggest that at least some of these beliefs are learned 
by students at home and in other non-school settings « Higher 
scores on ethnocentrism are associat':ed with more negative opinions 
of the other race prior to high schclol; r = -.39, p < .001 for 
xi;hite students and -.21 (p < .001) for black students. 

5« Opinion of the other race prior to high school was correlated 
.38 ( p <,001 ) with amount of friendly inter-racial contact 
outside of high school, both for Iftiites and for Blacks (com- 
puted separately); racial ethnocentrism was correlated with 
amount of friendly contact outside high school -.30 (p < .001) 
for Whites and -.14 (p <.001) for Blacks. 

6. We do not mean to suggest that black males have all the necessary 
means for achievement and self-esteem. Varsity and junior-varsity 
athletic programs involve relatively few black males. School 
personnel should evaluate existing programs also in terms of the 
extent to which the majority of black males (and of white students 
as well) are able to achieve goals of which they can be proud* 
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7. Among all white boys, 27 percent said they never thought about 
(the possibility of) being hit or attacked by other-race students 
and 21 percent thought of this fairly often or very often; among 
all black boys, 64 percent said they never thought about this and 
13 percent thought of it fairly or very often. At School 5, the 
only school vAiere responses were tabulated separately for boys 
and girls, 56 percent of the white boys, as compared to 44 per*- 
cent of the white girls, said that they thought more often than 
"once in a while" about the possibility of being hit by black 
students. 

8. Some of the relationship between academic orientations and intern- 
racial behavior may reflect selective recruitment patterns to 
various schools in the city. However, the consistency of the 
data suggests that this pattern can not be explained entirely 

in terms of this factor. 

9. Ue asked each student, "In how many of your classes this semester 
do you have a seat or work place right next to one or more (other 
race) students?" Similarly, the student was asked whether his 
regular seat or place in the home room, cafeteria, gym locker, 
etc. was right next to any (other race) student (s). In some 
instances, particularly for the cafeteria, some students may 
have selected a seat based in part on desire to avoid, or be 
close to, other-race students. However, in most classes, and 
for most lockers, seats or places were assigned. Moreover, even 
where seats were self-chosen, the proportion of other-race 
students presan^. would affect the probability that one or more 
other-race students would be close^^to the respondent. 

10. The association between perception of teacher norms and student's 
inter- racial behavior was examined only at the individual level. 

11. In schools where many students preferred another school prior to 
coining to their present high school, there were less positive 
race relations. This finding is consistent with the interpreta- 
tion that it is primarily feelings about the school, rather than 
special personal traits, which accounts for the better race 
relations of students who show loyalty to the school. 
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APPENDIX A / 
WHITE STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Study of Indianapolis High Schools 
Part I 



You and some other students in this school have been asked to join in 
a study of the Indianapolis high schools which is being conducted by Purdue 
University. This study is being done to learn more about students' experiences 
and opinions. 

We drew your names in a way that would provide a representative sampling 
of students in this school. Your participation, which is voluntary, is very 
important in order to give a true picture of the experiences and opinions of 
students in this school. This part of the study asks about things like your 
cour'ses, your teachers, the school > and your plans for the future. 

When we leave here today, we will take the questionnaires back to Purdue. 
Only the people from Purdue who are doing the study will ever see your answers. 
Tiie study will show the answers that large groups of students (like all 
Sophomores at this school) have given, but not those that any single person 
has given. 

This is not a test, so there are no right or wrong answers to most 
questions. We are interested in your personal opinions and experiences. 

PI ase work at your own speed. If any of the questions or answers don't 
seem to apply to you, please answer as best you can and write in any explanation 
which you think will help us to understand your answer. (You need not pay 
attention to the numbers in the margins; these are to help count the answers.) 

Pl'^ase answer the questions as carefully and as truthfully as you can. 
in this way, you can help give a true picture of the experiences and opinions 
of students in this school. 
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We'd like to begin by asking some questions about your courses 
and about the school , 



01:13-14) 



1. First, please check the school that you now attend, 
( Ciieck one) 



01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 
05. 
06o 
07. 
08. 
09. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



Arlington 

Arsenal Tech 

Attucks: Main Campus 

Attucks: Cold Spring Campus 

Broad Ripple 

Emmerich Manual 

Howe 

Marshall 
Northwest 
Shortridge 
Washington 

Wood 



01:15) 



2. You may not have had a choice, but how did you feel about coming 

to this particular high school just before you came here? 

(C heck one) 

1. ( ) I preferred this school 

2. ( ) I didn't really care which high school I went to 
3o ( ) I didn't mind too much going here, but I preferred 

another school (which one(s)? 



( ) I didn't want to come here at all and definitely 
preferred another school (which one(s)? 



.16) 




3. In what year are you in school? 

( Check one and go to question indicated) 

1. Freshman ( ) — <^ please go to question jl^h on the 

next pai;c 

2. Sophomore ( ) — — ---> please go to question #5 on the 

next page 

3o Junior ( ) ------ -^v 

y please go to question if6 on page 3 

4. Senior ( ) 
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4, FOR FRESHMEN ONLY : 



(01:17) 



How would you describe the kinds of courses you plan to take 

during the rest of your time in high school? 
( Check one) 



U 
2. 

5. 

8. 



I won't be here after this year 
^'vocational-type" courses especially 
"fine and practical arts-type" courses especially 
"general" courses 

"academic -type" courses especially 
I don't know yet what 1^11 be taking 



(01:18) 



5. FOR SOPHOMORES ONLY : 

a. Which diploma program were you in when you first came to this 
high school? 

( Check one) 

1^ ( ) vocational 

2o ( ) general 

3^ ( ) fine and practical arts 

4o ( ) academic 



(01:19) 



How would you describe the kinds of courses you plan to take 
during the rest of your time in high school? 
(Check one) 

I don't plan to be in school after this year 
"vocational-type" courses especially 
"fine and practical arts-type" courses especially 
"general" courses 

"academic-type" courses especially 
8. ( ) I don't know yet what I'll be taking 
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6. FOR JUNIORS AND SENIORS ONLY 
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a. Which diploma program were you in when you first came to 
this high school? 

( Check one) 

lo ( ) vocational 

2« ( ) general 

3. ( ) fine and practical arts 

4. ( ) academic 



b. What program are you in right now? 
(Check one) 

lo ( ) vocational 

2o ( ) general 

3o ( ) fine and practical arts 

4. ( ) academic 



c. 



Do you plan to stay in the same program next year? 
(Check one) 

1, ( ) I don't plan to be in school next year 
2o ( ) I plan to stay in the same program 
3. ( ) I plan to switch to: 



(Please write in name of program) 
8o ( ) I don't know 
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(01:72-73) 



8, Are you taking any courses at some othe£ high school in 
Indianapolis this semester? 
( Check one) 



(01:71) lo ( ) No 

2. ( ) Yes 



^ 8ao At what school? 



(Please write in) 



9o Are you in a "work-study" program where you get school credit (s) 
for working part-time on a job? 



(02:13) 



1. 
2. 




(02:14) 



10. In general, how do your grades in high school compare with the 
grades you got while in grade school? 
fCheck one) 



1. 

2. 
3o 
4. 
5. 



a lot worse than in grade school 
a little worse 
about the same 
a little better 

much better than in grade school 
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11, How many of the teachers that you have had in this school fit each 
of the following descriptions? 



( gheck one box in each row across) 



1. 



(02:15) 



(02:16) 



(02:17) 



(02:18) 



(02:19 



(02:20) 



(02:21) 



(02:22) 



(02:23) 



(02:24) 



(02:25) 



(02:26) 



(02:27) 
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understand students 
like me 



all my 
teachers 



2, 



most 



2^ 



about 
half 



a few 



one or two 



none of my 
teachers 



( ) ( 



are willing to help 
me if I need help 



don't treat me with 
respect 



explain things so 
they are clear to me 



are often mean to 
students like me 



have given me a 
grade below what 
I deserved 



are too strict 
in class 



have shown an 
interest in me 



give too much 
homework 



make class 
interesting 



let some students 
get away with too 
much in class 



usually bawl you out 
If you do something 
wrong 



usually praise you when 
you do something well 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 
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02:28) 



02:29) 



)2:30) 



32:31) 



12o How many teachers that you've had in high school have been black? 
(Check one) 



1, ( ) none 

2o ( ) 1 or 2 

3. ( ) 3 to 5 

4. ( ) 6 to 10 

5. ( ) more than 10 



13. Have you had any other black persons as a counselor, coach, 
or sponsor of a high school group you belonged to? 

( Check one) 

lo ( ) none 

2. ( ) 1 or 2 

3« ( ) 3 to 5 

4. ( ) more than 5 



14. In how many of your classes this semester (including gym) have 
students ever been divided into teams or small groups of 
students who work together? 

(Check one) 

1, ( ) no class (Go on to question #15) 

2o ( ) one class 

3. ( ) two classes 

4. ( ) three or more classes 



l^a. In how many of these classes have any black students been 
in the same group as you? 

( Check one) 

1, ( ) no class 

2e ( ) one class 

3. ( ) two classes 

4, ( ) three or more classes 
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15. How much do your teacher c allow you to talk with other students in 
each of the following places: 









1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


0. 








not 


at all 


every now 
and then 


quite a bit 


mo t of the 
time 


I don't 
have any 


" 


(02:32) 


In most of my 
classes 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 






(02:33) 


11^ my homeroom 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 




(02:34) 


In study halls 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 





16. In how many of your classes this semester does time seem to drag 
for you? 

(Check one) 



lo ( ) in all my classes 

2o ( ) in most of my classes 

3o ( ) in about half of my classes 

4^ ( ) in one or two of my classes 

5. ( ) in none of my classes 



17. On the average, about how much time a day do you spend doing 
homework, including both in school and after school? 

(02:36) ( Check one) 



1. 




less than 1/2 hour 


2. 




about 1/2 hour 


3. 




about 1 hour 


4. 




about Ik hours 


5. 




about 2 hours 


6. 


/ \ 
\ / 


about 3 hours or more 
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20. How satisfied are you, in general, with each of the following: 



( Check one box in each row across) 





very 
satisfied 


satisfied 


1 1 

not too 
satisfied 


not satisfied 
at all 


The courses I am 
taking now 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Ihe amount of fun I 
have away from school 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


The grades I am 
getting in school 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


The amount of money 
1 have to spend 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


How I get along 
with other kids 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


My chances for 
eettinp to be 
"someone" in life 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


The way things are 
at home 


( ) ( ) ( ) / ( ) 

1^— 


How popular 1 am 
with the opposite 

sex 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


The teachers I have 
this semester 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
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22o Have you ever been a member of a school musical group ? 



(03:17) 



(03:18-20) 
(03:21-23) 
(03:24-26) 

(03:27) 



2. 



( Check one) 
( ) Never 
( ^ ) Yes 



(please go on to question 23) 



Which one(s)? 



When? 



(Please write in- 
for example, 
mixed chorus, 
marching band, 
and so on^) 



( Check one for each group) 



Before this 

year and 
this year 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



□ 



2. 3« 

This Before this 

year year but not 
only this year 



( ) 
( ) 



( 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



03:28) 



03:29-30) 
D3:31-32) 
33:33-34) 



D3 O 

'eric 



23. Have you ever worked on a school publication ? 
( Check one) 

1, ( ) Never — ^ (please go on to question 24) 



( ) Yes 
I 



Which one(s)? 



(Please write in) 



□ 



4^ 
When? 



(Check one for each publication) 



i. 

Before this 

year and 
this year 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



2. 

This 
year 
only 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



3. 

Before this 
year but not 
this year 

( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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24, Have you ever been a member of any other school club, team, 
activity or group? 



(03:36) 



1. 

2. 



( Check one) 
( ) No . 
( ) Yes 



(please go on to question 25) 



(03:37-39) 
(03:40-42) 
(03:43-45) 
(03:46-48) 

(03:49) 



(03:30) 



(03:51-53) 

(03:54-56) 
(03:57-59) 



O iO) 
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Which one(s)? 



When? 



(Please write in) 



( Check one for each group) 



1. 

Before this 

year ai\^ 
this year 



2, 3. 

This Before this 

year year but not 

only this year 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( > 
( ) 



□ 



23. Have you ever represented this school in something other 
than athletics? 



( Check one) 
U ( ) No ^ 
2. ( ) Yes 



(please go on to question 26) 



^ 

In What? 



— V 

When? 



(Please write in) 



( Check one for each thing) 



U 2. 3. 

Before this This Before this 

year and year year but not 

this year only this year 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



□ 



-33 < 
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26 „ If you are one of the leaders (officer, captain, editor, and so on) 
of any of the groups you named in questions 21. through 25 e, please 
go back and put an "X" just to the right of the name of that group. 



27. 



Have any of the things listed below ever applied to you while you've 
been a student in this school? 

( Check one box in each row acrossl 



1« 2. 3. 4. 




Never 


Before this 
year and 
this year 


This 
year 
only 


Before this 
year but not 
this year 


A member of R.O.T.C. 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


A hall monitor 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Acted in a school play or spoke 
in an auditorium program 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Did office or messenger work 

'Pot* ^Vi o cpVi*^/^1 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


An officer of the school or 
of my class 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Ran for school or class office 
but was not elected 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


A member of a human relations 
group (or attended meetings 
regularly) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Was on the honor roll 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


Won some other honor or 
prize or election in school 





(please write in what 
this was) 



a. 
b. 



( ) 
( ) 



Tried out or applied for a 
school team or other school 
group but didn't become a 
member 

(please write in which one(s)) 



( ) 



b. 

c o 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 



( ) 
( ) 
( ) 
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Felt I qualified for some school 
honor or award but was not 
selected 

(please write in which one(s)) 

a. 

b. 



< ) 



( ) 
( ) 
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29. Now please write down in the top row the first initials of the 

same five friends you listed on the previous page . Then, for each of 
these friends, check the descriptions that seem Co fit best. 

Please write down the first initials 
in boxes a to e just below. 

^ ^ I 

(04:18-22) ( 04:23-27) C 04:28-32) ( 04:33-37) ( 04:38-42) 



(check one 
for each 
£r lend) 



(check one 
for each 
f r iend) 



Is male 
Is female 



I. 



2. 



Is black 
Is white 
Other 



1. 
2. 

3. 



(please write in) 



a. 



b. 



(check one 
for each 
friend) 



Does not try too hard 
to do well in school 

Tries pretty hard, 
but not too hard, 
to do well 

Tries real hard to 
do well in school 

I don* t know 

It doesn't apply 



3. 
0. 



(check one 
for eacVi 
friend) 



(check one 
for each 
f r icnd) 
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Gets fairly low grades I. 

Gets average grades 2. 

Gets very good grades 3. 

I don't know 8. 

It doesn't apply 0, 



Will probably leave 
high school before 
finishing I • 

Will probably finish 

high school but not 

go to college 2. 

Will probably go to 
college 3. 

I don't know 8. 
It doesn't apply 0. 



Please look up each column 



t t T T T 

to make sure that you have 5 check marks for each friend 
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30. Do you belong to any group, or club, or organization (one which has a 
name) which is not sponsored by the school but which is made up 
mostly oC students from this school? 

f Check one) 



(04:43) I. ( ) No ^ Please go to question 31 on the 

next page. 

2. ( ) Yes 



u 



30a. Please keep in mind the group in which you. are most 
active . Then, check the answers that show what kind 
of group it is and the people who belong to it. 



Check all that apply 
(04:44-53) 



i 



This group: 



01. 
02. 
03. 
04. 

05. 

06. 

07. 

08. 



Check one 
(04:54) 



1 



) is social 

) is athletic 

) is a hobby group 

) is church- 
connected 

) does service for 
the community 

) defends ourselves 
against others 

) works to improve 
society 

) other (write in) 



This group is 
made up of: 



lo ( ) niy own sex 
only 

2. ( ) both sexes 



Check one 
(04:55) 



i 



This group is 
made up of: 



1. ( ) black people 

only 

2. ( ) both white 

and black 
people 

3« ( ) white people 
only 

4. ( ) other: 



(write in) 
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Is there any informal group of friends (a group without a name) 
with whom you hang around a lot, or with whom you do things 
pretty often? 

(Check one) 

1. ( ) No > (please go to question 32 on the next page) 

2o ( ) Yes 

31a. What kind of people are in the group you spend 
most time with? 





(Check 


one) 


1. 


( ) 


all or most go to this school 


2. 


( ) 


about half go to this school 


3. 


( ) 


all or most don't go to this school 




(Check 


one) 


1. 


( ) 


my own sex only 


2. 


( ) 


both sexes 




(Check 


one) 


1. 


( ) 


black kids only 


2. 


( ) 


both Whites and Blacks 


3. 


( ) 


white kids only 


4. 


( ) 


other (write in) 
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The next few questions concern your thoughts about your future. 



(04:60) 



32, How far would you like to go in school? 
I would like to : 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 



( Check one) 

( ) leave high school before finishing 

( ) finish high school but I don't want any more school after tha 
( ) go to a vocational, technical or business school after 

high school 
( ) go to a junior or community college 
( ) go to a 4 year college 

( ) go to a graduate or professional school after finishing collt 
(like law school) 



(04:61) 



33, Sometimes there are problems that prevent people from going as far 
in school as they would like. How good would you say your chances 
are to go as far in school as you would like? 



I would guess that tny chances are: 
( Check one) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Go to question 35 on this page 



very good 

pretty good^ 
about 50-50 
not very good 

I'm pretty sure I won't be able to go as far as I'd like 



(04:62) 



34, How far will you most likely go in your schooling? 
( Check one) 

1, ( ) leave high school before finishing 

2, ( ) finish high school (but not go further) 

3, ( ) go to vocational, technical or business school after 

high school 

4, ( ) go to a two-year junior or community college 

5, ( ) go to a four-year college 

6, ( ) do graduate or professional work after finishing college 



(04:63) 
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35 » How clear an idea do you have right now of what kind of work you would 
really like to do in your later life? 
( Check one) 

( ) I know what I would like to do 



1. 
2. 
3, 
8. 



( ) I have a fairly Rood idea of what I would like to do 

( ) I have thought about several things, but have not decided 

( ) I have no idea what I would like to do 

(If no idea, please go to question 38) 



(04:64) 
(04:65) 



(04:66) 



36. 
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What kind(s) of work do you have in mind? 

(Please write in) 

1st choice 

2nd choice 



37. 



What do you think your chances are of getting the kind of job 
you mentioned first in question 36? 



( Check one) 



2. 
3. 
4. 
8. 



job 



I am pretty sure 1 can get this kind of 
I can probably get this kind of job 
My chances aren't too good, but there's some chance 
I have very little chance of getting it 
I don't know what my chances are 



This last set of qi-.estions is about your school, 

38 o How strict would you say this school is in each of the following ways: 
( Check one box in each row across) 









1. 




2 




3. 




4 




1 1 








strict 


pretty 
strict 


not strict ' 
but not ' 
lenient i 


pretty 
lenient 
or easv 


: very 
! lenient 
1 or easv 


(04 


:67) 


The kinds of rules it has 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


(04 


:68) 


Trying to catch students 
who break rules 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


(04 


:69) 


The punishments given to 
students who break rules 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 
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39, Do you feel that students should, or should not, do each of the 
following things in school? 



( Check one box in each row across) 







1. 


2. 


3. 






I think 
students 
should do that 


It doesn't matter 
much to me whether 
thev do that 


I think students 
should not 
do that 


(04:70) 


Obey all school rules whether 
thev SLCtcc with them or not 


( ) 


( ) 




(04:71) 


Pay attention in class even 
if things are boring for them 


( ) 


( ) 


( , 


(04:7 2) 


Have a little fun in the school 
building(s) even if it means 
being noisy at times 


( ) 


( ) 




(04:7 3) 


Show respect to every teacher 
no matter how they feel 
about that teacher 


( ) 


( ) 




(05:13) 


Use swear words if they 
feel like it 




\ ) 




(05:14) 


Strike someone if that person 
does or says something 
ua, to them 


( ) 


( ; 




(05:15) 


Take part in school 
activities 


( ) 


( ) 





(05:16) 



(05:17) 
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40. Have you ever been a member of a group of students who tried to get 
something added to the school program or get the school to make some 
change you wanted? 



1. 
2. 



( Check onej 

( ) no 
( ) yes 



40a. 



Who were the other students in the group? 

(Check one) 

1« ( ) all black students 
2« ( ) some black students and some 
white students 

3. ( ) all white students 

4. ( ) other (please write in) 
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41. If students like yourself want to make a suggestion about changing 
something in the school, how hard is it for them to get the school 
(principal, vice-principals, etc.) to listen to their ideas? 
(Check one) 



Ic 

3o 
4. 

8o 



almost always hard 
usually hard 
sometimes hard 
rarely or never hard 
I don't know 



42o When students like yourself have a suggestion about changing some- 
thing in this school, how often does the school (principal, 
vice-principals, etCo) try to do something about the suggestion? 
( Check one) 

almost always 
usually 
sometimes 
once in a while 
rarely or never 
1 don^t know 



1. 

2. 

3o 
4. 
5. 
S. 



43. How much does the student council or other student groups do to solve 

any problems that come up between white and black students in this school? 
( Check one) 

1. ( ) a lot 

2o ( ) some 

3o ( ) only a little 

4. ( ) hardly anything at all 

8. ( ) I don't know what they do 

0, ( ) there are no such problems that I know of 



5:21) 
5:22) 
5:23) 
5:24) 



44, How many of the following school events have you attended this year, 

(Check one box In each row across) 





1. 


2. 


3. 


4- 




none 


1 or 2 


3 to 5 


6 or more 


A school game 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


A pep or yell rally 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


A play or musical event 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


A dance, school party, or 
other school social event 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 
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(05:25) 



45, How much do you usually care about whether this school wins against other 
schools--like in football or basketball or other kinds of competition? 
f Check one) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



I care a whole lot 

I care quite a bit 

I care some but not a great deal 

I don't care too much 

I don't care at all 



(05:26) 
(05:27) 

(05:28) 
(05:29) 

(05:30) 



46. Have you done any of the following things this year? 

( Check one in each row across) 





1 ^ — ^ * 

Yes No 


Worn or ordered a school ring 




Worn some clothing with the school name 
on it 




Worn a school button 




Had a school sticker or banner 
somewhere (home, car, etc,) 




Bought a school yearbook 





(05:31) 



47, 



How much of what's in the school newspaper do you usually read? 
(Check one) 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5, 



all or almost all 

most of it 

about half of it 

a few things but less than half 

very little or nothing 



(05:32) 
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How much does the school newspaper (including features, letters, 
editorials) express the ideas of students like yourself? 

(Check one) 



1. 
8. 



) a lot 

) some 

) a little 

) not at all 

) I don't know 
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Thank you for taking the time to answer these questions. We hope 
you found most of them interesting* 

Before you turn in your bookie t, please go back and make sure you 
have answered all the questions. Also, if you have any other comments 
concerning the things we*ve asked about, please write your comments 
on this page. 
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PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Study of Indianapolis High Schools 
Part 2 



This booklet contains the last set of questions we want fo ask you about 
your school. The questions in this part deal mostly with the ways students in 
this school get along with each other. Before you begin, let us point out a 
few things that will help you as you go along. 

If we arc to understand your school better, wc must know what students 
like yourself are thinking. Therefore, your participation, which is voluntary, 
is very important. 

Most of the questions ask for your own experiences and opinions and not 
for right or wrong answers. This is not a test. 

Your personal answers will never be shown to anyone for any reason. The 
study will show the answers that large groups of students (like Sophomores 
at the school) have given. 

If any of the questions or answers don't seem to apply to you, please 
answer as best you can and write in any explanation you think will help us to 
understand your answer. You may consider question 9, 10, 11, 40, 41, and 43 
to be opt iona I . 

Down the left side of each page you will see some numbers in brackets. 
Don't pay any attention to these numbers. They are to help us count your 
answe rs . 

We hope you wil tell us about the way things really are here, not cho 
way you might like them to be. Ploase be as frank and honest as you can be 
in your answers. In that way the study v^lll give a true picture of the 
experiences and opinions of students in this school 
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The first few questions deal with your neighborhood and some of 
the people you might have known before you came to this school^ 



1. 



On most days, how do you get to school in the morning? 
( Check one> 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4„ 
5. 



I usually walk 
I usually ride in a car 
I usually take a city bus 
I usually take a school bus 
Other (write in) 



2. 



Are the students who go to school the same way you usually 
do and by the same route : 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Oo 



( Check one) 



all or almost all Blacks 
mostly Blacks but some Whites 
about half Blacks and half Whites 
mostly Whites but some Blacks 
all or almost all Whites 

don't come into contact with other kids on the 
way to or from school 



3o About how long does it usually take you to get to school 
from where you live? 

( Check one) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 



less than 10 minutes 
about 10 minutes 
about 15 minutes 
about 20 minutes 

between 20 minutes and a half hour 
between a half hour and 45 minutes 
more than 45 minutes 



ERLC 
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4* About how many blacV families live within two blocks of your 
home now? 



(06:16) 



I. 

2. 
3. 

4„ 
5o 
6. 



( Check one) 



all or almost all black families 

mostly black families 

about one-half black families 

quite a few, but less than one-half black families 
only a few black families 
no black families I know of 



5. How old were you when you first got to know any black kid(s) 
pretty well? 

(06:17-18) (Please write in) years oldo 



6. How many students that you are friendly with now did you 
know before coming to high school? 



( Please check one box on each side) 

I 1 



(06:19-20) 



black 


Students 


white 


students 


1. ( 


) none 


1. ( 


) none 


2. ( 


) 1 or 2 


2. ( 


) 1 or 2 


3, ( 


) 3 to 5 


3, ( 


) 3 to 5 


^. ( 


) 6 to 10 


4. ( 


) 6 to 10 


5. ( 


) 11 to 20 


5. ( 


) 11 to 20 


6. ( 


) more than 20 


6. ( 


) more than 20 
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In general, what was your opinion of most black people just 
before you came to this high school? 



( Check one) 



I. 

2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 



good 

pretty good 
not too good 
not good at all 

had no real opinion of them then 



;18) 



10. Since coming to this school, has your opinion of most black people 
gotten worse, gotten better, or stayed the same? 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4, 
5, 



( Check one) 



gotten much better 
gotten a little better 
stayed about the same 
gotten a little worse 
gotten a lot worse 



II, How do the people you know seem to feel about black people? 





(Check 


one box 


in each 


row across) 










1 


• 


2. 




3. 


4. 


8. 




like vcrv few 
black people 


like some, but 
not most black 
people 


like mo:>t 
black 
people 


like almost 
all black 
people 


I don't 
know how 
they £ecl 


Most white 
students I 
know at school 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( 


) 


( ) 


My family 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( 


) 


( ) 


j The white stvi- 

i dents I^m most 

1 triendly with 
1 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( 


) 


( ) 
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14o Some schools seem to have a lot of problems between black and white 

students^ In some other schools there isn't much trouble at alio In 
general, how would you describe race relations in this school this year? 



(07 : 58-39) 



First 
Semester 



Second 
Semester 



( Check one) ( Check one) 

lo ( ) 1. ( ) very bad 

2o ( ) 2, ( ) more often bad than good 

3. ( ) 3. ( ) more often good than bad 

4o ( ) 4. ( ) vnry good 



15. In how many of your classes this semester do you have a seal or 
work place right next to one or more black students? 



(07:60) 



lo 

2o 
3o 
4o 
5. 
6. 



( Check one) 



no classes like this 

one class 

two classes 

three classes 

four classes 

five or more classes 



ERIC 
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16„ 


How about the other places listed belcv? 


Is your regular seat 




or place right next to any black student(s) ? 








(Check one box in 


cowii L. \Jwt i- ^ ^ J 










9 










Yes 


No 




1 don't have 
this 


(07:61) 


Home roc'-m 






( ) 


( ) 


(07:62) 


Study hall 






( ) 


( ) 


(07:63) 








K ) 


( ) 


(07:64) 


Hall locker 






( ) 


( ) 


(07:65) 


Cafeteria 






( ) 


( ) 















17„ In general, how friendly were most of your contacts with black students 
in this school before this semester? 
eck one) 

) very friendly 
) pretty friendly 

) not especially friendly and not especially unfriendly 
) pretty unfriendly 
) very unfriendly 

) I didn't have contact with any black students 



(07:66) 
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19. 



Listed below are some ways in which students sometimes act toward one 
another. For each of these ways, please show how many times any 
black students have acted that way toward you this semester. 

(Check one box in each row across 



<08:15) 
(08:16) 

(08:17) 
(08:18) 
(08:19) 

(08:20) 

(08:21) 

(08:22) 

(08:23) 

(08:24) 

(08:25) 

(08:26) 
(08:27) 

(08:28) 

(08:29) 

(08:30) 

(08:31) 

(08:32) 

ERIC 





1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 




never 


once 

or 
twice 


3-5 
times 


6-10 
times 


11-20 
times 


more than 
20 times 


Greeted you (saying hello) 
when you pass by 




Talked to you in a friendly 
way about things other 
than school work 


( ) ()()() ( ) ( ) 


Talked to you in a friendly 
way about school work 


()()()() ( ) ( ) 


Walked with you in 
hallways 


( ) ()()() ( ) ( ) 


Chose to sit with you 
rather than with someone 
else 


()()()() ( ) ( ^ 


Did school work together 
with you 


( ) ()(;() ( ) ( ) 


Did" things together with 
you outside of school 


• 


Talked on the telephone 
with you 




Visited your home or had 
you over to their home 




Talked to you 

in an unfriendly way 


■ 


Tried to get you to change 
the way you talk or act 




Called you bad names 


(■)()()() ( ) ( ) 


Made fun of your ideas 
or things you do 




Tried to force you to 
give money 




Stole something from you 
(where you kno\j who did it) 




Purposely blocked you from 
walking, by 


. — — 


Threatened to hurt you 
in some way 




Tried to force their 
ideas on you 





08 :33) 
08:34) 

08:35) 

08 :36) 

08 :37) 

08:38) 
08:39) 



ERIC 



20. 
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Thinking about the present semester, how many black students in 
this school have acted toward you in the following ways: 

( Check one box in each row across) 



Have talked to you 
in a friendly way 



Have done school 
work together 
with you 



Have done tilings 
outside of school 
with you 



Have talked to you 
in an unfriendly way 



Have pushed or 
hit you 



Are friends of yours 



0 

black 
students 



2^ 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



Are persons that you 
really dislike 



( ) 



-2 



3-5 



4^ 



6-10 



) ( ) ( ) 



) ( ) ( ) 



) ( ) ( ) 



) ( ) ( ) 



) ( ) ( ) 



) ( ) ( ) 



) ( ) ( ) 



-20 



6^ 



more than 

20 black 
students 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



( ) 



21, 



How often this semester has a black student at this school done 
something that has made you angry and how often has a white 
student done something that has made you angry? 

( Check one box in each row across) 







1. 


2. 


3. 


4„ 


5. 


6. 






almost 
every 
day 


a few 
times 
a week 


about 
once 
a week 


once every 
few weeks 


rarely 


never 


08:40) 


Black student(s) 
do things that 
make me angry 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


08:41) 


White student (ii) 
do things that 
':iake me angry 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 
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22<, Thinking about your relations with black students, how often 

during this semester has each of the following things happened? 



(Check one box in each row across) 







1, 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 






niore than 
10 times 

this 
semester 


6 to 10 

times 

this 
semester 


3 to 5 

times 

this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


never this 
semester 


(08:42) 


I told black student (s) 
I disagreed with them 
about something 


( ) 




(08:43) 


I disagreed with something 
black student r s) *?aid but 
I didn't tell them 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(03:44) 


I tried hard to make 
friend*? with hi ack *?tu" 
dent(s) but they did not 
want to be friends 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08:45) 


I tried hard to make 
friends with black 
student (s) and succeeded 


( ) 


\ ) \ ) \ ) \ ) 


(08:46) 


I dated black student(s) 


( ) 


() () () () 


(08:47) 


I got into an argument 
with blaak student (s) 
only using words 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08 :48) 


I was pushed or hit by 
black student(s) but 
decided not to push or 
hit back 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08:49) 


I was pushed or hit by 
m nf*k *?t"iirient" T nnd 
pushed or hit back 




( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08:50) 


I got so mad at black 
student(s) that I hit or 
pushed that person first 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08:51) 


I was forced to give money 
to black student (s) 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08:5 2) 


I tried to please black 
student (s) by talking or 

acting the Wv'>.y they like 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 


(08:53) 

FRIC 


I had a friendly con- 
versation with black 
student (s) . 


( ) 


( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 
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23, Some white students have had bad experiences with black students 
or have heard about other people who have had bad experiences. 
They may prefer not to have too much to do with black students 
if they can avoid it. How often during this semester have you 
tried to avoid being with black students in each of the ways 
listed below? 

( Check one lox in each row across) 







more than 10 
times this 
semester 


6 to 10 
times this 
semester 


3 to 5 
times this 
semester 


once or 
twice 


->• 

never this 
semester 


08:54) 


Avoided sitting near 
some black students 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


■ 

( ) 


08 :55) 


Didn't attend a 
school event because 
a lot of black stu- 
dents would attend it 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


08:56) 


Avoided talking to 
some black students 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


08:57) 


Decided not to join 
(or dropped out of) 
a club or activity 
because too many 
black students were 
in it 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


08 :58) 


Avoided walking near 
or standing, near some 
black students 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


;08:59) 


Was asked to a party 
or activity outside 
school but didn't go 
because black kids 
were included 


C ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


;OH:b.)) 


S ur.K^ <^ d or ap,r c 0 d 
WLlh others that only 
white kids be invited 
to something; 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 

1 
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29^ Now, please read each of the statements listed belowo Then tell us 
whether you agree or disagree with each statement by putting a check 
(iiark in one oi the boxes o 



( Check one box in each row across) 







Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 
Somewhat 


Disagree 
Somewhat 


Strongly 
Disagree 




(09:52) 


White people shouldn't try to be 
iriendly with black people until 
black people prove they want to 
be friendly with us 


( 




( 


) 


( 


) 


/ 
\ 






(09: 33) 


Integration is the best answer 
to America's racial problems 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




(09:34) 


White people have given in too 
many times to the pressures put 
on them by black people 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




:09:55) 


Compared to black people, white 
people have a better feeling for 
what is right and what is wrong 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




;09:56) 


Black people are trying to get 
too much power these days 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




DQ • 37"4 


can get ahead in this country 
if he tries hard enough 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




09:58) 


Mostwhite people arc not 

against Blacks when it is 
necessary 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


— 


09:59) 


Despite what some people say, 
things haven't gotten much 
better for black people in 
tliis country 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 






Slacks and V;hites would be 
better off if they both stuck 
to their own kind 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




39:61) 


I can't think of a situation 
where it would be right for 

l^iites to violence against 

Blacks 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 




)9:f)?) 


Alter all they've suffered, 
black people have a right to 
make demands these days 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 
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31 „ Thinking about your relations with other white students in this 
school, about how often this semester has each of the following 
happened to you? 









1. 


2. 




3. 






5. 






more than 
10 times 


6 to 10 
times 


3 to 3 
times 


(jncc or 
twice 


never tlii;; 
semester 


00:30) 


I got into an argument 
with white student (r;) 
using only words 


( 




( 


^ 


( 


1 


( ) 

^ 


( ) 


(10:31) 


I was pushed or hit by 
white student (s) and 
pushed or hit back 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


(U>:32) 


I got so mad at a white 
student that L pushed 
or hit that person first 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


(10:33) 


I wa,'^ callt^d a bad name 
by other v/hite r>tu- 
dent(:;) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


(10: 


L d Ld .school work 
together with other 
white r>tudcnt(s) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 


(10:35) 


1 had some other white 
studcnt(s) over to my 
home or visited his (her) 
home 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( 


) 


( ) 


( ) 

1 
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It will only take you a few more minutes to finish o In this last set 
of questions, we'd like to learn a little more about you and your 
family^ 



32. Are you: 

( Check one) 

3:36) 1, ( ) male 

2, ( ) female 



33. Please check your race 

5:37) 1. ( ) Black 

2. ( ) White 

3. ( ) Oriental 

4. ( ) other (please write in) 



34. iNThen were you born? First check which month. Then check the 
year you were born. 





(10:38-39) 




(10:40-41) 




Month 




Year 


01. 


( ) January 


01. 


( ) 1948 


02. 


( ) February 


02. 


( ) 1949 


03. 


( ) March 


03. 


( ) 1950 


04. 


( ) April 


04. 


( ) 1951 


05. 


( ) May 


05. 


( ) 1952 


06. 


( ) June 


06. 


( ) 1953 


07. 


( ) July 


07. 


( ) 1954 


08. 


( ) Auj'.tist 


08. 


( ) 1955 


09. 


( ) September 


09. 


( ) 19'j6 


10. 


( ) October 


10. 


( ) 1957 


11. 


( ) November 


11. 


( ) 1958 


12. 


( ) December 


12. 


( ) 1959 
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35 • How tall arc you? 
(10:42) Feet (circle one): 4 5 6 7 

(10:43-44) Inches (circle one): 

00 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 11 



(10:45-47) 



36p About how much do you weigh? 
pounds 



37 o How would you describe the way you wear your hair? 
(Please check one thing in each box) 



Check one here 
(10:48) 



u 


( 


) 


short 


2. 


( 


) 


medium 


3. 


( 


) 


long 



Check one here 
(10:49) 



i 



1. 


( 


) 


straight 


2, 


( 


) 


curly or wavy 


3. 


( 


) 


Afro style 



-27 



10:50-54) 



38» X-Jlxat kind(s) of music do you like best? 
( Check UP to three kinds) 



lo 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6o 
7. 



country and western 
rock or acid rock 
soul 
folk 

mood music, slow songs 
classical 

other (please write in) 



39, Now, please go back to question 38 and circle the one kind 
of music you usually like the best. 



10:55-56) 



40, What is your religious preference? 
( Check one) 

01, ( ) Baptist 05^ 

02, ( ) Catholic 06o 

03, ( ) Congregational 07 • 

04, ( ) Episcopal 08 « 



( ) Jewish 

( ) Lutheran 

( ) Methodist 

( ) Presbyterian 



09. 



( ) Other—What is that? 



lOo ( ) I don^t have a religious preference (please 
to to question 42 on the next page) 



10:57) 



ERIC 



41, Do you belong to a church? 
( Qheck one) 

1, ( ) no (please go on to question 42 on next page) 
2o ( ) yes 



41ao How 


active are you in that church? 




(Check one) 


1. 


( ) not active at all 


2. 


( ) not too active 


3. 


( ) fairly active 


4. 


( ) quite active 


5. 


( ) very active 
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44. Ho\j many brothers, sisters or cousins live at home with you noii;? 
(Please do not count yourself) 

Circle one number 

(11:54-55) 00 01 02 03 04 05 06 07 08 09 10 or more 



45. About how many hours a week do you spend helping your family 
around the house? 

(ghepH ope) 



(11:56) 



lo 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



less than 5 hours 
5 to 10 hours 
11 to 15 hours 
16 to 20 hours 
more than 20 hours 



(11:57) 



\L1. ,Jij) 



ERIC 



46 p Do you have a regular job away from home? 
( Check one) 
U ( ) no 
2. ( ) yes 



46a. On the average, how many hours a 
week do you work at this job? 



1. 

2o 
3o 

5. 



Check one) 



less than 5 hours 
5 to 10 ho^lrs 
11 to 15 hours 
16 to 20 hours 
over 20 hours 
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47. Please tell us how close you feel to each of the following 



people: 


fCheck one box in each row across) 






1. 


2. 








verv close 


falrlv close 


not too close 


not close 

at all, 


The kids I have most contact 
with here at school 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


The adults in my family 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 


( ) 



48. How often do any of the adults who live with you talk to you about each 
of the following things: 

(Check one box in each row across) 





often sometimes once in a while almost never 


Your homework 




Your friends 




Black kids 




Your grades in 
school 




Getting an education 
beyond high school 




The kind of work you 
might do after you 
finish your education 
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Thank you for taking the time to answer these questions. We hope you 
found most of them interesting. 

Before you turn in your booklet, please go back and make sure you have 
answered all the questions. Also, if you have any other comments concerning 
the things we've asked about, please write your comments on this page. 



APPENDIX B 



MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN 
PREDICTION OF INTER-RACIAL INTERACTION 
OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



APPENDIX B. MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTION OF INTER-RACIAL 
INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDEinS 



A. Inter-raclal Interaction 

1. Avoidance of Ovher- 
race students 

2» Friendly interaction 
with other-race students 



B. 



3. Unfriendly actions 
toward other-race 
students 

Student Characteristics , 
Home Background, and 
Position In School 



Questionnaire Items from Which Scores 
Are Derived^ and Method of Combining 
Scores 

(Items Are Identified by the IBM Card 
and Column Numbers Which Appear In 
the Margin of the Questionnaires.) 



8:54 through 8:60 (sum) 

(High score means more avoidance) 

8:15 + 2(8:16 + 8:17) + 4(8:18 h 8:19) 
+ 8(8:20 + 8:22) + 16(8:21 + 8:23) 
+ 32(8:46) 

(High score means more friendly 
Interaction) 

8:47 + 8:49 + 8:50 

(High score means more unfriendly 

actions) 



1« Opinion of other 
race prior to high school 



2. Satisfaction with 
one'^s life circumstances 

3. Education of parents 
(or parent substitutes) 
living with student 



4. Unfriendly inter- 
action with same -race 
students 



7:17 

(High score indicates positive 
opinion) 

2:49 through 2:57 (sum) 

(High score indicates high satisfaction) 

10:59 through 11:18 
(If two parents, education scores for 
two were averaged; if one parent, 
education score for that parent was 
taken; if no parent, education score 
for other adult(s) with whom child 
was living was taken; higher score 
means higher education,) 

10:30 through 10:33 (sum) 

(Higher score means more unfriendly 

contact) 

(continued) 



Many scores have been receded so that the meaning of high scores on 
an index cannot necessarily be Inferred from the codes on the 
questionnaire. 



(coat.) APPENDIX B. MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTION OP 

INTER- RACIAL INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



5. Sex 



6. Year In school 



7. Academic program 

8. Importance of 
academic achievement 

9. Conformity to con- 
ventional school norms 



10. Educational 
aspirations 

11. Church activity 



12. Amount x nature of 
Inter-raclal contact out- 
side of this high school 



13. Family attitudes 
toward the other race 



14. Amount of time to 
reach school 

15. Segregation of 
neighborhood 

16. Age at which got to 
know any other-race people 



10:36 

(1 is male; 2 is female) 
1:16 

(Higher score indicates higher year) 

1:17 or 1:19 or 1:21 (depending on 
student's year in school) 

9:15 + 9:21 + 9:27 

(Higher score means high importance) 

Number of 1 scores ("should do") in 
4:70 + 4:71 + 4:73 + 5:15 + number of 
3 scores ("should not do") in 
4:72 + 5:13 + 5:14 

(Higher score means greater conformity) 

4:60 (responses 3 and 4 combined) 
(Higher score means higher aspirations) 

10:57 and 10:58 

(Higher score means more activity) 

(6:61 X 6:62) + (6:65 x 6:66) + 
(6:67 X 6:68) + (6:69 x 6:70) + 
(6:71 X 6:72) + (6:73 x 6:74) + 
(7:13 X 7:14) + (7:15 x 7:16) 
(Higher score means more friendly 
interaction) 

7:20 + 9:49 

(Higher score means more positive 
attitude) « 

6:15 

(Higher score means more time) 
6:16 

(Higher score means more segregation) 
6:17-18 

(Higher score means higher age) 



(continued) 



(cont.) APPENDIX B. MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTION OF 

lOTER-RACIAL INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



C. 



17. Initial preference 
for going to another 
school 

18. Racial ethnocentrism 
(Whites) 



19. Racial ethnocentrism 
(Blacks) 



20. Sympathy with black 
demands (Whites) 



21. Reluctance to 
endorse power tactics 
by Blacks in society 
(Blacks) 

Opportunity for, and 
Conditions of Contact 
with Other-Race Students 



1:15 

(Higher score means more preference 
for another school) 

1.8(9:52) + 2.1(9:54) + 2.7(9:55) + 
2.6(9:56) + 1.6(9:60) + 1.3(9:58)* 
(Higher score means more ethnocentrism) 

2.2(9:52) + 3.0(9:54) +2.5(9:55) + 
1.1(9:58) + 1.7(9:59) + 2.1(9:62)* 
(Higher scores mean more ethnocentrism) 

2.4(9:53) + 1.8(9:61) + 4.0(9:62) 
+ 2.5(9:59)* 

(Higher score means more sympathy) 

1.8(9:53) + 1(9:56) + 2.5(9:57) 
+ 2.8(9:61)* 

(Higher score means more reluctance) 



I. Positive peer 
attitudes 



2. Opportunity for 
in-class contact 



3. Opportunity for 
arcund-school contact 

4. Opportunity for 
contact with black 
faculty 



7:19 + 7:21 + 9:44 + 9:45 
(Higher score means more positive 
attitude) 

7:60 (number of classes) + 

7:61 (one class, if yes) 

(Higher score means more contact) 

2(7:63) + (7:64) + 5(7:65) 
(Higher score means more contact) 

2:28 + 2:29 

(Higher score means more contact) 

(continued) 



Weights for each item correspond to relative size of factor score 
coefficients In factor analysis. Items on white questionnaire are 
phrased from perspective of Whites. 



(cent.) APPENDIX B. MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTION OF 

INTER-RACIAL INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



5. Total number of club 
memberships 



6« Strictness of school 



7. Amount of problem- 
solving activity in 
school 



2:58 through 3:59 

Number of athletic teams of which ever 
a member + number of musical groups of 
which ever a member + number of publi-^ 
cations of which ever a member + number 
of other school clubs, teams, activities 
or groups of which a member 
(Higher score means more clubs and 
activities) 

4:67 + 4:68 + 4:69 

(Higher score means more strictness) 

5:19 + 5:20 

(Higher score means more activity) 



8. Power of black stu- 
dents relative to white 
students 



9. Non-academic status 
of white students, rela-* 
tive to black students 



iO. Proportion of own- 
race students from 
low- Income families, 
relative to proportion 
of other-race students 



8:61 through 8:67 

Number of 1 scores (Blacks more able) 
minus number of 2 ucores (Whites more 
able) 

(Higher score c t as more relative 
power for Black*>) 

6(7:22) - (7:24 + 7:25 + 7:26 + 
7:28 + 7:30 + 7:31) 
(Higher score means higher relative 
status for Whites) 

10:27 - 7:55 

(Higher score means own race has 
higher proportion of low-income 
persons) 



11. Academic status of 
white students, relative 
to black students 



12. Reaching own goals 
facilitated by other- 
race students 



(7:22 - 7:23) +(7:22 - 7:27) + 
(7:22 - 7:29) 

(Higher score means higher relative 
status for Whites) 



(9:15 X 9:16) 
(9:19 X 9:20) 
(9:23 X 9:24) 
(9:27 X 9:28) 
(9:31 X 9:32) 



+ (9:17 X 9:18) + 
•f (9:21 X 9:22) + 
+ (9:25 X 9:26) + 
+ (9:29 X 9:30) + 
+ (9:33 X 9:34) 
(Higher score means more facilitation 
by other race) 



(continued) 



.) APPENDIX B. MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTION OP 

INTER-RACIAL INTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



13. Favoritism of school 
personnel toward white 
students 



14. Favoritism of school 
personnel toward black 
students 



15. Norms of white 
teachers unfavorable to 
Inter-raclal contacts 

16m Norms of black 
teachers unfavorable to 
Inter-racial contacts 

Perception of Other-Race 
Students and Relevant 
Emotions 



Items Included In Index are 8:68 + 
8:70 + 8:72 + 9:13 
Weights for Items differ according 
to proportion of black teachers at 
each school and are as follows: 
white teachers, 10; black teachers, 
weight In proportion to percent of 
black teachers; administrators, 
one-fourth of sum of weights of black 
and white teachers; security guards, 
one-eighth of sum of weights of black 
and white teachers. 
(Higher score means more favoritism) 

8:69 -f 8:71 + 8:73 + 9:14 
Weights are same as for above index 
of favoritism toward white students 
(Higher score means more favoritism) 

9:48 

(Higher score means less favorable 
to friendly contact) 

9:47 

(Higher score means less favorable 
to friendly contact) 



1. Good qualities of 
other-race students 



2. Physical toughness 
of other-race students 



3. Smartness of other* 
race students 



(7:32 + 7:33 + 7:34 + 7:35 + 7:40 + 

7:41 + 7:42 + 7:44 + 7:45 + 7:46 + 

7:48 + 7:49 + 7:51 + 7:52) 

(More positive score means other-race 

students are seen as having better 

qualities) 

(7:54 + 7:56) 

(More positive score means other- 
race students are -seen as tougher) 

7:53 

(More positive score means other- 
race students are seen as smarter) 



(continued) 



(cont.) APPENDIX B. MEASURES OF VARIABLES USED IN PREDICTION OF 

INTER-RACIAL lOTERACTION OF INDIVIDUAL STUDENTS 



4. How hard other-race 
students try in school 



5. Anger at other-race 
students 



6, Fear of other-race 
students 



7, Loyalty to school 



7:43 

(More positive score means other-race 
students are seen as trying harder) 

8:41 (black students); 8:40 (white 
students) 

(More positive score means greater 
anger at other race) 

9:38 (for black students) 
9:37 (for white students) 
(Higher score means greater fear 
of other race) 

5:26 + 5:27 + 5:28 + 5:29 + 5:30 
(Higher score means greater loyalty) 



ERIC 



